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PREFACE. 


"  When  men  are  dead  we  abase  ourselves  before  them.  We  are 
right  to  respect  the  mystery  of  death.  But  why  should  we  lie  ? 
I  know  not." — GEORGE  SAND  (Correspondence). 

ON  Saturday,  the  8th  of  May,  1880,  I  received  the 
following  note  from  Gustave  Flaubert : — 

"  I  hope  to  embrace  your  lordship  next  Monday. 
My  book  is  almost  finished ;  there  is  little  more  to 
do  to  it.  I  hasten  to  visit  you  before  your  de- 
parture. I  have  not  seen  you  for  such  a  long 
time." 

On  the  following  day,  when  I  opened  my  papers, 
I  saw  a  telegram  which  announced  the  sudden  death 
of  Gustave  Flaubert  on  the  previous  evening,  at  the 
hour  of  my  receiving  his  letter.  The  shock  was 
very  great.  I  loved  him  tenderly,  and  now  he  had 
gone  away  abruptly  from  that  retreat,  far  from  us 
all,  in  which  he  shut  himself  up  in  solitude  to  write. 
He  had  been  struck  down  by  a  disease  which  dated 
back  to  his  twentieth  year,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
say  a  word  of  farewell  to  those  now  dismayed  by  his 
loss.  He  seemed  a  colossus  of  strength  formed  to 
live  a  hundred  years.  It  was  difficult  to  realize,  in 
spite  of  the  many  surprises  death  prepares  us  for, 
that  such  mental  energy,  such  strength,  and  ap- 
parent promise  of  longevity,  had  suddenly  disap- 
peared and  been  withdrawn  from  the  human  race. 
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Not  only  had  a  literary  comrade  fallen  at  my  side, 
1  had  lost  the  friend  of  my  boyhood  and  of  my  early 
manhood — one  in  whom  I  had  found  a  confidant,  a 
witness  to  my  whole  life.  He  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  my  travels,  I  had  thought  aloud  in  his 
presence,  and,  notwithstanding  much  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  end  and  aim  of  literature, 
to  which,  with  varying  fortunes  and  by  diverse 
paths,  we  had  both  dedicated  our  lives,  my  affection 
for  him  had  never  wavered. 

There  are  moments  when  the  passing  hour  strikes 
like  a  knell,  like  the  memento  mori  of  the  Trappist. 
Then  is  the  time  to  look  within,  to  lose  oneself  in 
the  past,  and  wander  among  the  tombs,  our  heart 
bitter  with  grief  for  those  we  love  who  sleep 
within. 

One  of  these  solemn  hours  struck  for  me  at  the 
death  of  Gustave  Flaubert. 

Dull  memory  shook  off  her  torpor,  summoned  the 
ghosts  of  the  past,  and  I  saw  again  those  loved 
ones,  the  unknown  and  the  famous,  who  had  gone 
before  me  to  their  rest.  In  that  funeral  procession 
they  all  appeared  as  I  had  known  them  in  their 
youth — intrepid,  supine,  priest-ridden,  rebellious, 
arrogant,  modest — "  dragging  their  chain  of  hope 
deceived,"  as  Bossuet  says,  at  a  time  when  we 
looked  to  the  future  and  feared  nothing.  At  the 
Niebelungen  fight,  when  more  than  one  has  already 
fallen,  Doukwart  exclaims,  "  Woe  !  woe  !  Oh  !  dear 
friends,  lost  for  ever  ! "  I  have  uttered  that  cry, 
and  recognized,  with  a  kind  of  stupefaction,  that  I 
am  the  sole  survivor  of  the  literary  and  artistic 
groups  with  which  formerly  I  was  connected. 
Where  are  Holland  de  Villarceaux,  Titeux,  Charles 
Barbara,  Le  Poitevin,  Baudelaire,  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
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Pradier,  Delacroix,  Pre"ault,  and,  dearest  of  all, 
Louis  de  Cormenin,  The"ophile  G-autier,  Louis 
Bouilhet,  Gustave  Flaubert,  and  many  more,  who 
have  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  recollect  ?  " 

"  Where  are  they,  Virgin  Queen  ?  "  says  Villon. 
They,  too,  are  gone  with  the  neiges  d'autan.  Like 
Elpheus  to  Ulysses,  I  seem  to  have  heard  them  say, 
"  Leave  me  not  unwept,  nor  without  having  laid  me 
in  the  tomb." 

It  is  his  duty  who  is  left  to  pronounce  the  funeral 
oration  and  weave  the  sepulchral  wreath.  I  shall 
try  to  fulfil  that  duty  with  justice,  affection,  and 
impartiality.  I  have  watched  the  course  of  many 
phases  in  art  and  literature,  between  the  passion  for 
mediievalisni  and  the  development  of  a  naturalistic 
school.  I  have  remained  indifferent  to  none  of 
them,  and  I  can  speak  without  prejudice  of  all,  for 
I  have  never  admitted  the  predominance  of  any  one 
school  over  the  other.  I  have  fought  like  a  free- 
lance, as  fancy  or  temperament  dictated,  in  the 
literary  contest,  and  kept  my  independence  rather 
like  the  wolf  in  the  fable.  Exclusiveness  in  a  ques- 
tion of  art  I  cannot  understand. 

I  admire  Titian  and  Raphael  equally.  Without 
dissecting  my  impressions  I  can  applaud  alike 
Rossini's  "  Barbiere  "  and  Meyerbeer's  "  Prophete," 
and  I  hold  that  "  Caudide "  and  the  episode  of 
"  Velle*da  "  are  both  chefs-d'oeuvre.  This  attitude  of 
mind  sets  me  at  my  ease,  and  I  can  be  just  without 
an  effort.  Respectful  I  shall  always  be,  but  sincere, 
for  truth  is  due  to  the  public,  which  has  rights  those 
who  address  it  would  be  culpable  did  they  ignore. 
I  shall  endeavour,  like  Chateaubriand,  "conscien- 
tiously to  depict  each  personality,  neither  taking 
from  him  what  is  his  nor  adding  that  which  does 
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not  belong  to  him."  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  dead, 
of  those  among  them  whom  I  knew  and  who  have 
either  left,  or  would  have  left,  some  trace  of  their 
earthly  course.  Some  are  already  quite  forgotten, 
others  live  on  in  the  memory  of  men. 

I  purpose  entering  my  own  private  charnel-house, 
not  the  cemetery  where  are  laid  generations  of  my 
contemporaries.  I  have  no  faculty  for  writing 
memoirs,  I  gather  personal  recollections  only,  and 
it  may  be  that  these  may  have  their  value  and  help 
to  determine  some  points  in  the  literary  history  of 
my  time.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  can  erect  a 
memorial  to  those  who  are  gone.  My  endeavour  is 
more  modest.  I  bear  my  one  stone,  a  humble  and 
personal  tribute,  to  the  monument  which,  later, 
when  posterity,  divided  from  them  by  the  cevi  spatmmt 
shall  have  appreciated  their  gifts,  pondered  their 
works  and  classified  their  talent,  will  be  raised  in 
their  honour.  All  will  not  survive,  but  in  those 
whose  name  shall  endure  is  noticeable  a  disinterested 
view  of  passing  things  and  a  love  of  art  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Their  aim  was  pure,  therefore  they  could 
calmly  confront  the  judgment  of  the  future. 

That  I  may  assist  this  judgment  I  now  offer  my 
evidence. 

I  am  but  a  humble  witness,  and  I  hasten  to  speak, 
"  without  hate  and  without  fear,"  of  men  a  long 
life  brought  me  into  contact  with  before  my  own 
dust  shall  be  mingled  with  theirs. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CHILDHOOD. 

THE  first  of  my  literary  friendships  actually  dates 
back  to  the  day  of  my  birth.  At  that  moment  of 
agonized  suspense,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the 
infant,  a  servant  placed  a  warming-pan  on  the 
cradle  prepared  for  me.  The  warming-pan  opened, 
some  of  the  burning  coals  fell  out,  and  the  cradle 
was  burnt.  I  seized  the  opportunity  and  made  my 
appearance. 

An  intimate  friend  of  my  mother's  who  was  helping 
to  nurse  her,  and  whose  apartment  adjoined  that  in 
which  my  first  cry  was  heard,  had  a  little  son 
already.  The  young  lady  ran  to  her  own  rooms 
and  had  the  cradle  in  which  her  child,  then  nine 
months'  old,  was  sleeping,  carried  to  ours.  When  I 
was  dressed  and  wrapt  in  swaddling  clothes  I  was 
laid  beside  the  unconscious  baby,  whose  name  was 
Louis.  His  father,  the  Vicornte  de  Cormenin,  be- 
came famous  later  as  Tirnon.  The  tie  thus  formed 
between  Louis  and  myself  at  this  stage  of  uncon- 
scious and  almost  vegetable  existence  was  never 
loosened.  If  death  had  not  severed  it  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1866,  we  should  still  be  united. 
Since  that  day  I  have  felt  myself  incomplete. 

Never  was  friendship  more  instinctive.  "  All  I 
can  say  is  that  it  was  he  or  that  it  was  I ; "  that  is 
Montvigne's  mot  about  La  Boe*tie.  We  screamed  if 
they  tried  to  separate  us ;  our  nurses  were  seldom 
apart,  neither  were  our  mothers;  we  were  thus 
always  together  and  grew  side  by  side.  When  it 
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was  time  to  teach  us  to  read,  Mdrne.  Cormenin  and 
my  mother,  by  turns,  gave  us  reading  lessons  ac- 
cording to  a  method  like  a  game  of  differently 
coloured  counters  representing  objects,  the  names 
of  which  reproduced  the  letters,  syllables,  or  words 
we  had  to  pronounce.  When  we  had  been  attentive 
we  were  told  a  story.  The  method  must  have  been 
an  ingenious  one,  for  we  learnt  to  read  very  quickly. 
So  eager  were  we  to  read,  that  we  speedily  ex- 
hausted the  stock  of  stories  our  mothers  had  in 
reserve  for  us.  My  father  had  died  thirteen  months 
after  my  birth,  and  nothing  was  to  be  extracted 
from  M.  de  Cormenin,  who,  engrossed  in  his  studies, 
punished  us  by  putting  us  in  a  corner  of  the  study 
behind  his  armchair,  when,  less  timid  than  Louis,  I 
would  walk  in  first  and  say  :  "  Please,  sir,  tell  us  a 
story." 

My  grandmother  was  our  great  resource.  She 
was  a  charming  woman,  still  handsome,  tall,  and  of 
stately 'carriage ;  her  hair  dressed  a  la  Titus,  after 
the  mode  adopted  by  ladies  of  fashion  in  revolution 
days.  Her  fine  smile  revealed  the  most  perfect 
teeth  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  silver  notes  of  her 
voice  vibrate  still  in  my  memory.  She  told  us  no 
stories,  but  sang  us  songs,  which  we  thought 
wonderful,  and  which  I  fancy  now  can  be  known 
only  to  me.  There  was  the  song  of  the  Malplaquet 
Dragoons,  the  song  of  the  Beaufremont  Dragoons, 
that  of  the  monk  who  o  guait  (listened)  at  the  door, 
the  song  of  the  great  King  of  Morocco,  who  sang 
to  himself  while  he  put  out  and  then  relighted  his 
candle,  and  that  of  the  three  beautiful  children,  all 
dressed  in  white,  who  were  thrown  into  the  water. 
Why  ?  Because  there  was  no  bread  in  the  house, 
and  then  we  could  not  help  sobbing. 

Sometimes,  even  now,  when  those  old  tunes  run 
in  my  head,  I  see  the  great  drawing-room  once 
more,  which  looks  upon  the  Place  Yendome.  Louis 
and  I,  open-mouthed  and  motionless,  crouch  upon 
the  carpet,  our  eyes  fixed  upon  my  grandmother, 
who  is  seated  in  an  easy-chair,  its  gilt-bronze  arms 
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ending  in  swans'  heads.  Not  only  does  she  sing, 
she  acts,  suits  the  gesture  to  the  word,  and  a 
shudder  of  terror  passes  through  us  when  the 
furious  dragoons  want  to  kill  the  cavalry. 

Our  mothers,  aware  that  they  could  not  satisfy 
our  curiosity,  gave  us  such  books  as  "  Prince 
Charming  "  and  "  Perrault's  Tales."  "  As  you  are 
fond  of  stories,"  they  said,  "  here  are  some ;  read 
them ! "  We  did  not  need  to  be  told  twice,  and, 
seated  side  by  side,  we  read  from  the  same  page, 
the  book  between  us,  but  were  obliged  to  pause  now 
and  again,  for  we  were  choking  with  emotion. 
What  a  new  world !  We  threw  ourselves  into  it 
with  a  faith  that  nothing  could  have  shaken.  It 
would  have  been  waste  of  time  to  try  and  point  out 
to  us  that  these  stories  were  inventions.  What ! 
Those  old  women,  shaking  on  their  stick  and 
nodding  their  head,  who  are  transformed  into 
fairies ;  those  genii,  who  console  persecuted  prin- 
cesses, restore  strayed  children,  punish  the  wicked, 
and  reward  the  good  !  What  !  Those  exquisite 
beings,  mysteriously  associated  with  man  to  make 
him  happy,  have  no  existence !  It  hurt  us  to  have 
our  illusions  destroyed. 

Such  was  the  strength  of  our  belief,  that  it  gave 
rise  to  charitable  tendencies.  When  we  met  an  old 
beggar  woman,  we  were  not  to  be  pacified  until  we 
had  something  to  give  her  in  charity,  for  perhaps 
she  was  some  fairy,  who,  by  the  touch  of  her  wand, 
might  endow  us  with  incomparable  gifts.  There  was 
nothing  very  profound  in  it,  and  egotism  was  an 
important  factor,  no  doubt,  but  the  poor  woman 
had  her  little  bit  of  money,  and  nothing  else 
mattered  much. 

Reader !  if  in  the  recesses  of  some  library  you 
should  discover  "The  Story  of  the  Little  Savinien," 
send  it  me,  I  entreat  you.  Let  me  hold  it  in  my 
hand  once  more,  and  read  that  narrative  over  again 
which  made  us  shed  so  many  tears.  And  who  was 
the  little  Savinien  ?  He  was  a  foundling,  had  every 
virtue,  and  met  with  every  misfortune,  besides  being 
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possessed  of  the  greatest  heroism,  who  ultimately 
found  his  father  and  saved  his  life.  Ah !  what 
delightful  adventures,  and  how  much  we  wept  over 
them. 

We  were  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  deprive  us  of  a  book  which 
caused  us  such  violent  emotion.  One  day  it  was 
shut  up  in  a  cupboard  and  the  key  taken  away. 
Louis,  who  was  of  a  gentle  disposition  and  easily 
resigned  to  his  fate,  looked  sadly  at  the  cupboard, 
but  said  not  a  word. 

The  spirit  of  rebellion  stirred  within  me,  and  J 
thought  it  unjust  to  take  away  a  book  which  had 
been  given  us.  With  the  help  of  a  hammer  used  as 
a  lever,  and  seconded  by  Louis  armed  with  the  fire- 
bar, we  succeeded  in  opening  the  cupboard,  which 
was  only  an  old-fashioned  cabinet.  We  had  soon 
resumed  our  reading  and  our  tears.  We  were  so 
fully  occupied  with  our  despair  that  we  did  not 
hear  my  mother  enter. 

It  was  dreadful !  Theft  with  violence  was  proved 
against  us,  and  we  each  received  a  punishment 
called  in  those  days  a  royal  whipping. 

We  were  exasperated,  and  wondered  what  our 
good  geniuses  could  be  about  while  we  were  being 
subjected  to  such  treatment.  If,  like  Rousseau,  we 
did  not  cry  out  "  Carnifex  !  "  it  was  because  we  did 
not  know  Latin. 

Sometimes  we  had  a  fete  day,  or  rather  evening, 
when  our  mothers  went  to  a  ball.  It  was  a  poor 
enough  diversion  for  us  to  see  them  in  short  satin 
dresses,  with  bare  shoulders,  on  which  rested  a 
pearl  necklace,  while  a  wreath  of  gold  flowers 
adorned  their  hair.  But  in  those  days  ladies'  hair 
was  dressed  a  la  girafe,  a  fashion  which  implied  a 
scaffolding  so  extravagantly  tall  that,  in  order  not 
to  injure  it,  they  sometimes  had  to  sit  between  the 
seats  of  a  carriage.  These  were  abstruse  and 
elaborate  coiffures,  with  such  a  labyrinth  of  puffs, 
fillets,  curls,  and  plaits,  that  the  hand  of  a  skilled 
operator  was  indispensable.  The  fashionable  coiffeur 
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of  the  day  was  M.  Albin,  who  lived  in  the  Rue 
Castiglione,  and  did  not  scruple  to  keep  his 
customers  waiting. 

Our  hearts  began  to  beat  as  soon  as  M.  Albin,  his 
hair  curled  a  I'enfant,  and  his  coat  sleeve  slightly 
turned  back,  entered  the  room,  with  the  three 
customary  bows  and  a  condescending  smile. 

We  kept  silence,  our  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  fearing 
that  he  would  be  in  a  hurry  to  leave.  We  thought 
he  was  very  slow  over  his  erections,  for  we  wanted 
him  to  tell  us — for  the  hundredth  time,  perhaps — a 
narrative  which  always  made  us  shudder.  When  he 
had  given  the  last  touch  to  the  long  curl  which  hung 
down  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  expanded  the 
double  puff  which  rose  above  the  head,  he  would 
step  back,  contemplate  his  work,  and  murmur, 
"  Done  like  an  artist !  " 

Then,  to  gain  courage,  we  elbowed  one  another, 
and  one  of  us  said  — 

"  Please,  M.  Albin,  tell  us  the  pork-butcher's 
story." 

M.  Albin  prided  himself  on  his  fine  expressions. 
He  liked  to  compare  women  to  butterflies.  He 
knew,  besides,  that  graceful  gesture  adds  a  charm 
to  elocution,  and  he  always  used  the  same  action, 
which  seemed  like  an  accompaniment  indispensable 
to  the  narrative.  First  he  planted  the  comb  in  his 
hair,  slowly  drew  down  his  coat  sleeve,  raised  his 
arms  heavenwards,  and  let  his  head  drop  in  his 
hands.  He  then  uncovered  his  face,  which  revealed 
horror  and  grief  skilfully  commingled,  and  said  — 

"  Gentlemen,  what  memories  you  awaken  !  That 
pork-butcher  was  my  friend — I  will  not  tell  you  his 
surname,  for  even  now  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
do  so.  I  will  say  only  that  he  was  called  Joseph. 
Further,  he  has  retired  from  business.  It  pleased 
God  to  bless  his  toil.  His  fortune  is  made,  and  he 
now  lives  happily  on  a  pretty  little  estate  in  his  own 
part  of  the  country,  if  remorse  for  the  act  he  com- 
mitted does  not  disturb  his  slumbers." 

At  this  point  M.  Albin  paused,  and  seemed  to 
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meditate,  whilst  we  breathlessly  awaited  the  end  of 
his  story,  every  word  of  which  was  known  to  us. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  was  the  year  1815,  in  raid- winter. 
The  allied  armies  occupied  Paris;  their  troops 
overran  our  streets,  and  insulted  us  in  our  misery. 
May  God  preserve  you  from  such  a  spectacle  !  I 
had  closed  my  shop,  and  had  been  some  time  asleep, 
when  I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  shutters.  The 
blows  were  hurried,  and  someone  was  calling,  in 
half-muffled  tones,  '  Albin  !  Albin  ! '  I  got  up  and 
struck  a  light  on  the  tinder-box.  It  was  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  my  watch. 

"  I  carefully  opened  a  chink  of  the  door,  and 
said,  '  "Who  is  there  ? ' 

"  '  It  is  I — Joseph,'  a  voice  answered.  '  Open  the 
door — I  am  a  lost  man  ! '  Joseph  burst  into  the 
shop,  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  cried  out, 
'  There  is  nothing  left  me  but  to  hang  myself !  ' 

"  I  questioned  him,  and  he  began  to  sob.  Gentle- 
men, what  a  moment !" 

Louis  and  I  clung  together,  and  repeated  after 
him,  "  What  a  moment !  " 

"  I  made  him  smell  some  eau-de-Cologne,"  con- 
tinued M.  Albin.  "  He  recovered  himself,  and, 
grasping  my  hand,  he  said  — 

"  '  Albin !  you  only  can  save  me.  I  wanted 
to  avenge  my  country  sold  by  traitors.  It  became 
a  kind  of  madness,  and  now  I  am  an  assassin.  Let 
me  tell  you  all.  I  had  sent  my  lads  to  bed  ;  they  had 
been  twice  in  the  day  to  the  slaughter-house  at 
Yillejuif.  It  was  nearly  eleven,  and  I  was  washing 
out  my  shop  in  the  street  Des  Petits-Champs  when 
two  Cossacks  stopped  in  front  of  me  and  asked  me, 
in  their  jargon,  tor  something  to  eat.  I  refused, 
and  wanted  to  send  them  away ;  they  forced  their 
way  in,  sat  down  and  took  some  sausages.  I  looked 
down  the  street,  the  shops  were  shut,  and  only  two 
or  three  foot  passengers  were  to  be  seen  who  were 
hastening  along  on  account  of  the  cold.  The 
Cossacks  were  armed,  so  I  served  them  with  bread 
and  ham,  and,  to  speak  correctly,  I  let  them  take 
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what  they  chose.  While  they  were  gorging  them- 
selves I  put  up  the  shutters  and  double-locked  the 
door.  They  next  asked  for  drink.  [  set  a  bottle  of 
rurn  before  them,  which  they  were  not  long  in  empty- 
ing. They  demanded  another.  Then  a  terrible 
idea  entered  my  head.  I  brewed  them  some  punch 
— a  diabolical  kind  of  punch.  I  mixed  together 
wine,  rum,  pepper,  brandy,  and  sugar,  and  heated  it 
all.  They  drank  it  down  like  beasts  and  fell  asleep 
with  their  heads  falling  over  the  back  of  the  chair. 
Then  I  took  my  knife  and  bled  them  at  the  throat 
like  swine,  and  so  they  were  dead.  When  I  saw 
what  I  had  done  I  began  to  cry ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  I  was  afraid  of  being  discovered,  taken  before 
the  provost,  and  shot.  I  altogether  lost  my  head. 
Do  you  know,  Albin,  what  I  did  ?  I  cut  them 
in  pieces,  carved  them  up,  and  thrust  them 
into  sacks  which  had  been  full  of  salt  for  my  pick- 
ling. They  are  in  four  sacks  and  must  be  thrown 
into  the  Seine  before  dawn.  Come  at  once,  I 
count  upon  you.' 

At  this  stage  of  his  narrative  M.  Albin  seemed 
always  to  grow  suddenly  weak ;  he  hesitated,  and 
said  — 

"  My  legs  give  way  under  me." 

We  knew  what  that  meant,  and  we  offered  him 
a  chair,  which  he  took  with  the  ease  of  a  man  who 
knows  his  own  value. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.     I  was  overwhelmed. " 

"  '  But  the  patrols,'  I  exclaimed. 

"  '  Will  you  leave  me  to  die  ? '  Joseph  replied. 

"  I  no  longer  hesitated.  I  put  on  my  shabbiest 
coat  and  an  old  cap.  Thus  disguised,  who  could 
have  known  me  ?  And  we  set  out. 

"  '  It  is  cold,'  said  Joseph ;  '  the  patrols  will  have 
stayed  within  to  warm  themselves.' 

"  We  went  along  quickly  and  in  silence.  Arrived 
at  the  shop  we  crept  in  through  a  little  cat's  hole. 
The  four  sacks,  tied  up  and  red  with  blood,  stood  in 
a  row  against  the  counter  ;  they  seemed  to  me  to 
have  something  of  a  human  form.  I  was  more 
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dead  than  alive,  because,  gentlemen,  I  am  a  man  of 
gentle  manners  entirely  devoted  to  my  art. 

"  '  Come,'  said  Joseph,  '  courage  ! ' 

"  Each  of  us  took  a  sack  upon  his  shoulders  and 
we  started.  Cold  as  it  was,  I  was  bathed  in  per- 
spiration. We  had  to  avoid  the  Place  Vendome, 
where  the  first  division  of  the  allied  armies  was  in 
possession  and  where  sentinels  kept  guard  in  front 
of  the  Chancery. 

"  We  went  by  the  Rue  du  Marche  des  Jacobins, 
by  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  the  Rue  Castiglione,  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli.  We  crossed  the  Diagonal  and 
reached,  bending  under  our  burden,  the  Place 
Louis  XV.  and  then  the  bridge  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif .  Except  a  rough  fellow  from  the 
market,  who  stopped  to  look  at  us  and  muttered 
something  which  I  did  not  hear,  we  had  met  no 
one. 

"  The  waters  of  the  Seine  were  high  and  dark. 
We  leant  against  the  parapet  and  let  the  sacks  go. 
We  could  hear  them  drop  into  the  water. 

"'Quick,'  said  Joseph,  Met  us  make  the  last 
journey.' 

"  Gentlemen,  on  my  way  back  I  said  my  prayers, 
and  I  made  a  vow  to  have  twelve  masses  said  to 
Saint-Roch  if  I  came  safely  out  of  this  adventure. 
I  do  not  wish  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  gentlemen. 
Our  last  journey  was  as  happily  accomplished  as 
the  first,  and  we  were  safe. 

"  I  helped  Joseph  to  wash  out  his  shop  and  to 
remove  the  traces  of  the  murder.  We  burnt  the 
caps  which  had  belonged  to  those  poor  Cossacks  and 
threw  their  sabres  down  the  mouth  of  a  drain.  No 
one  ever  suspected  the  tragedy,  in  which  I  had 
pla}7ed  a  part  contrary  to  my  natural  character. 

"  All  the  time  our  Belle  France  was  occupied  by 
the  allies,  if  I  met  one  of  those  haughty  foreigners 
I  could  feel  the  colour  leave  my  cheek,  for  I 
imagined,  I  might  almost  say,  that  iny  share  in  the 
crime  was  written  in  letters  of  fire  upon  my  brow. 
I  only  breathed  freely  when  at  last  our  soil  was 
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released.     Then  I  could  feel  at  ease  and  believe  that 
our  crime  would  never  be  discovered." 

This  story,  always  the  same,  and  reproduced  with 
unalterable  fidelity  of  word  and  gesture,  affected 
us  indescribably.  We  admired  M.  Albin,  and 
thought  him  a  hero ;  we  regarded  Joseph  in  the 
light  of  an  avenging  demi-god,  and  in  the  event  of 
another  war  we  resolved  that  we  would  become 
pork-butchers  in  order  to  slaughter  Cossacks  un- 
observed. 

M.  Albin  had  so  well  described  the  spot  where  the 
corpses  had  been  dropped  into  the  river  that  we 
were  familiar  with  it.  When  we  went  for  a  walk  to 
the  Champs  Elyse*es  we  begged  to  be  taken  on  the 
bridge ;  there  we  knew  how  to  find  the  exact  spot, 
and  touched  the  parapet  with  respect. 

We  asked  to  be  lifted  in  the  servant's  arras  so  as 
to  look  down  into  the  Seine,  shuddered  a  little,  and 
said  — 

"Only  think,  it  is  there." 

This  tale,  which  was  strictly  true,*  produced  an 
impression  upon  me  which  was  not  effaced  by  time. 
When  we  were  grown  men  Louis  and  I  often  re- 
ferred to  it.  During  the  day  of  the  24th  February, 
1848,  I  heard  that  Louis  de  Cormenin  had  been  at 
the  Chambre  des  Deputes.  I  feared  he  might  be 
drawn  into  some  disturbance,  and  I  set  out  to  try 
and  rejoin  him.  In  the  middle  of  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde  I  met  him.  I  was  accompanied  by  Gus- 
tave  Flaubert  and  Louis  Bouilhet.  We  stopped, 
and  Louis  told  us  that  the  King  had  left  Paris,  that 
a  Republic  had  been  proclaimed,  and  that  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  a  self-elected,  provisional  Government 
had  been  assembled. 

Interrupting  himself  suddenly,  he  pointed  to  the 
parapet  against  which  we  leant,  then  to  the  river's 
yellow  flood,  and  said  — 

"  Only  think,  it  is  there  !  " 

*  The  pork-butcher's  shop  still  exists  ,Uue  des  Petits  Champs, 
No.  80. 
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We  could  not  help  laughing,  much  as  we  were 
troubled  by  the  news  of  a  revolution,  which  threw 
the  fate  of  France  into  the  balance. 

Our  leisure  hours  were  thus  fully  occupied  with 
fairies,  genii,  the  misfortunes  of  the  little  Savinien, 
the  Cossacks,  and  the  pork-butcher,  when  M.  de 
Cormenin  began  to  think  it  time  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  elementary  education. 

M.  de  Cormenin,  who  was  then  only  Maitre  des 
Requetes  to  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  but  was  already  pre- 
paring his  candidature  for  the  legislative  elections 
of  1828,  was  a  philanthropist  in  his  own  way. 
From  the  Loiret,  where  he  owned  land,  and  the 
Chateau  de  Lamotte,  he  had  brought  a  sort  of 
pedagogue  in  the  shape  of  a  half-educated  peasant 
who  was  called  Tetedoux,  and  acted  as  his  secretary, 
or  rather  copyist.  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
worthy  man  we  spent  two  hours  a  day  learning  a 
little  grammar,  a  little  geography,  a  little  arithmetic, 
and  a  little  scripture — very  little  of  each,  and 
under  such  restrictions  that  we  were  given  a  bold 
version  of  the  story  of  Potiphar's  wife,  and  learnt 
that  she  was  ill-disposed  towards  Joseph  because 
he  refused  to  give  her  a  lamb  which  belonged  to 
him  and  was  coveted  by  her. 

M.  Tetedoux  was  far  more  respectful  to  us 
children  of  five  years  old  than  was  fitting.  He 
always  addressed  us  in  the  third  person,  was  very 
gentle,  and  amazingly  ignorant.  When  he  had  ex- 
plained, after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  the  elements  of 
grammar,  he  said,  solemnly,  "  It  is  now  time  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  these  gentlemen  an  im- 
portant rule  which  I  will  characterize  as  uncommon, 
I  mean  the  rule  of  the  penultimate." 

The  word  was  new,  and  we  gave  our  best  atten- 
tion to  the  lesson,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

"When  a  word  is  terminated  by  two  consonants 
and  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
euphony  requires  relation,  not  with  the  last  con- 
sonant, but  with  that  which  immediately  precedes  it, 
viz.,  with  the  penultimate.  Therefore  anyone  who 
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knows  the  usages  of  society,  and  has  studied  the 
difficulties  of  the  French  language,  should  never 
say,  "  Ce  n'est  point-t'a  vous ; ''  he  should  say,  "  Ce 
n'est  point  n'a  vous."  This  reasoning  seemed  to 
me  admirable,  and  I  adopted  the  rule  of  the 
penultimate. 

When  I  was  reproved  for  my  way  of  speaking, 
and  called  "  little  peasant "  to  shame  me  out  of  it,  I 
retorted,  "  You  see,  you  do  not  know  the  rule  of 
the  penultimate."  I  would  not  be  convinced,  and 
my  friends,  weary  of  the  struggle,  let  me  alone. 
Four  years  later  school  cured  me. 

By  way  of  applying  the  famous  rule,  I  said  to  one 
of  my  masters  — 

"  Ge  canif  n'est  point-n'a  moi." 

I  was  made  to  copy  out  "  Ca  canif  n'est  point-t'a 
moi "  two  hundred  times,  a  process  which  greatly 
modified  my  views,  and  I  realized  that  it  would  be 
judicious  to  send  the  rule  of  the  penultimate  to 
rejoin  the  old  moons.  As  M.  Tete"doux's  lessons 
only  dealt  with  fine  language,  it  was  thought  right 
to  ground  us  in  fine  manners  as  well,  and  we  had  a 
dancing-master. 

"  Those  children,"  said  my  grandmother,  "  turn 
their  feet  in.  That  must  be  attended  to." 

M.  Petibon  was  sent  for  at  once.  No,  he  did  not 
turn  in  his  feet !  but  slid  along  with  an  amiable 
smile,  his  head  slightly  inclined  on  one  side.  When 
he  went  to  the  right  he  looked  to  the  left,  and,  cast- 
ing a  glance  at  the  mirror,  smoothed  the  lock  of  hair 
which  rose  above  his  shaven  face.  The  face  rested 
gracefully  upon  a  white  cravat. 

He  began  by  giving  us  a  course  of  history,  as 
follows : — 

"  The  last  word  of  the  choregraphic  art,  as 
danced  in  the  drawing-room,  is  the  country  dance. 
To  attain  to  this  degree  of  perfection,  a  long  period 
of  groping  in  the  darkness  had  to  be  traversed. 
There  are  sacred  dances — for  example,  that  of  David 
before  the  Ark — warlike  dances,  the  Pyrrhic  dance; 
there  is  the  dance  of  despair — 'la  danse  Macabre,' 
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for  instance — and  the  morbid  dance,  as  seen  in  the 
tarantella." 

We  listened,  but  hardly  understood  anything. 
M.  Petibon  resumed  — 

"  In  order  to  grasp  all  the  complex  beauty  of  the 
country  dance,  it  would  be  needful  to  know  every 
preceding  dance,  and  to  follow  humanity  in  its  de- 
velopment, which  is  the  development  of  the  graces, 
whence  flows  amenity  of  nature.  But  we  should 
weary  these  gentlemen  ;  we  will  therefore  commence 
simply  with  the  gavotte,  danced  by  our  fathers  with 
distinction." 

We  opened  our  eyes  wide  and  held  the  edge  of 
our  breeches  while  we  watched  the  dancing- master, 
who  intoned  his  phrases  and  paused  occasionally  to 
observe  the  impression  his  eloquence  produced 
upon  us. 

"  Only  dancing  can  make  a  man  irresistible, 
gentlemen,  as  you  will  come  to  know  in  the  future." 

That  we  never  did  know. 

He  placed  us,  shoulders  down,  heads  raised,  gave 
us  most  minute  instructions,  and  cast  a  pitying 
glance  at  our  feet. 

"  Turn  them  out,  gentlemen  !  turn  them  out !  " 

He  then  took  the  fiddle,  which  gave  forth  some 
shrill  notes,  and  began  to  dance  and  sing  — 

"  Un  pas  du  cote  du  lit, 
Un  pas  aupres  de  la  porte, 
Un  pas  du  cote  du  coffre 
Et  puis  TOUS  revieudrez  ici  1 " 

He  paused,  swaying  about  slightly,  and  exchanged 
smiles  with  some  invisible  being.  Then,  with  a 
vigorous  stroke  of  his  bow,  he  pretended  to  spit, 
and  began  again  — 

"  Suivez  mon  crachat, 
Faites  1'entrechat ; 
Vous  aurez  danse  la  gavotte 
Lorsque  vous  aurez  fait  cela." 

This  poetry  astounded  us,  and  when  M.  Petibon 
cried,  "  Your  turn,  gentlemen ! "  off  we  set  with 
leaps  and  bounds,  accompanied  by  such  yells,  and 
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interrupted  by  such  falls,  as  had  not  been  antici- 
pated in  the  development  of  humanity. 
M.  Petibon  exclaimed  — 

"Not  so  quick — keep  time.  Turn  them  out, 
gentlemen  !  turn  them  out !  " 

Very  proud  of  our  new  acquirement,  we  spat 
everywhere  by  way  of  dancing  the  gavotte  to  per- 
fection. This  performance,  which  amused  us 
greatly,  lasted  for  several  mouths.  Then  one  fine 
day  M.  Petibon  disappeared,  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  us  that  his  departure  had  coincided  with 
that  of  a  buxom  chambermaid  who  had  been  sent 
away.  The  art  of  dancing  had  made  him  in- 
vincible. 

The  Chateau  of  Cerney,  in  the  Montmorency 
Valley,  destroyed  since  by  the  black  gang,  then 
belonged  to  my  family,  who  also  owned  a  rather 
spacious  country-house  at  Villeneuve- Saint-Georges. 
I  have  a  very  dim  recollection  of  Cerney,  but  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  the  house  at  Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges,  with  its  terrace  shaded  by  lime-trees,  and 
which  overlooked  a  road  bounded  by  the  river 
Yeres.  Now  and  then  Louis  and  I  were  taken  there 
to  spend  the  Sunday,  and  when  the  fine  weather 
came  we  sometimes  stayed  for  several  weeks. 
During  one  of  these  visits  we  witnessed  a  spectacle 
which  the  present  generation  will  never  see,  and 
which  has  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  my 
mind. 

We  were  coming  back  from  a  drive  to  Montgeron 
in  an  open  carriage  when,  as  we  were  about  to 
enter  Villeneuve-Saint-Georges,  we  saw  a  strange 
procession,  preceded  by  mounted  police  with  sabres 
drawn  and  three-cornered  hats  cocked  martially, 
advancing  towards  us. 

The  coachman  stopped  his  horses,  turned  to  my 
mother,  and  said  — 

"  It  is  the  chaine,  madam." 

Involuntarily  my  mother  pressed  me  to  her. 

The  carriage  was  drawn  up  in  order  to  leave  the 
road  as  free  as  possible.     I  looked  on  with  vague 
VOL.  i.  o 
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apprehension,  for  I  certainly  did  not  understand 
what  was  going  on.  For  instance,  what  was  the 
length  of  the  chaine  ? 

I  am  unable  to  say.  It  seems  to  me  it  repre- 
sented a  crowd,  but  as  we  grow  older  childish  re- 
collections are  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  What  we 
thought  to  be  a  lake  is  in  reality  a  pond,  and  an 
immense  forest  as  it  seems  to  our  imagination  is 
perhaps  only  a  group  of  trees. 

Some  men,  dressed  in  jackets  and  grey  trousers, 
without  any  cravat  and  with  woollen  caps  on  their 
heads,  walked  in  two  parallel  lines.  They  were 
fastened  together  somewhat  as  the  middle  bone  of 
a  fish  unites  the  side  bones,  for  a  chain  depended 
from  each  neck,  and  was  joined  to  a  long  chain, 
which  made  them  one. 

They  were  really  one  fastened  to  this  chain.  The 
beings  it  bound  together  had  only  a  collective  exist- 
ence. They  could  act  only  under  a  common  impulse. 
Each  individual  impulse  was  denied  them  for  mecha- 
nical or  material  reasons.  It  was  frightful  ! 

On  either  side  of  the  line  of  convicts,  walking 
slowly  and  dragging  their  feet,  were  some  men  who 
went  singly.  These  wore  a  pale  blue  uniform,  with 
yellow  facings,  and  on  their  heads  a  policeman's  cap 
with  a  tassel,  were  armed  with  flint-lock  guns,  slung 
to  their  shoulder,  and  carried  sticks. 

Some  of  them  were  followed  by  bull-dogs.  They 
were  the  guards  conducting  the  condemned  prisoners 
from  Bicetre,  the  central  station,  to  their  destina- 
tion, the  galleys  of  Rochefort,  Brest,  and  Toulon. 

The  convicts  laughed  sneeringly  as  they  passed 
our  carriage,  and  one  of  them  said  I  know  not  what 
to  my  mother  in  jest.  One  of  the  guards  ran  up 
and  struck  the  poor  creature,  who  uttered  a  cry  of 
pain.  The  chain  seemed  to  grow  tense,  the  men 
increased  their  pace,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  metal 
clinking.  Our  mothers  were  moved  to  pity,  and 
flung  a  handful  of  small  coin  into  the  road.  The 
convicts  threw  themselves  down  to  pick  it  up, 
dragged  at  one  another,  fell,  and  were  entangled  in 
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their  chains.  The  guards  fell  upon  them  with  their 
cudgels.  "To  the  ranks  !  to  the  ranks  !  "  they 
cried.  A  policeman  came  forward  and  said,  "  There, 
don't  hit  so  hard."  Then,  politely,  with  his  hand 
to  his  cocked  hat,  he  said  to  Madame  de  Cormenin : 
"  It  is  not  allowed  to  give  them  money." 

I  trembled.  Our  mothers  had  their  handkerchiefs 
to  their  eyes  and  wept.  The  convicts  fell  into  line, 
and  the  whole  train  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Two  carts  laden  with  a  relay  of  chains  and  some 
tin  cooking  utensils,  and  protected  by  several  police- 
men, closed  the  procession.  Some  convicts  were 
seated  in  these  carts,  and  leant  against  the  sides. 
One  of  them  lay  upon  some  straw,  and  seemed  to  be 
dying.  Our  coachman  told  us  :  "  Those  are  the  fine 
gentlemen  who  have  paid  to  do  the  journey  in  a 
coach." 

As  soon  as  the  chain  reached  the  first  houses  of 
Villeneuve-Saint-Georges  the  village  seemed  struck 
with  panic.  Shutters  were  closed,  shops  shut,  and 
women  took  flight,  carrying  their  children.  The 
men  stood  against  the  walls  with  closed  fists,  as  if 
on  the  defensive.  As  they  crossed  the  main  street 
the  convicts  began  to  sing  a  very  lively  air  in  chorus, 
which  held  a  refrain,  and  sounded  like  a  peal  of 
laughter.  That  evening  after  dinner  a  maid- 
servant, who  on  the  following  day  was  well  scolded, 
led  us  to  a  barn,  which  stood  by  itself  on  the  high 
road. 

Two  policemen  were  on  guard  at  the  door,  which 
was  opened  to  us.  The  convicts  lay  upon  a  litter  of 
straw  along  the  wall,  their  feet  towards  the  middle, 
where  the  central  chain  extended.  Near  a  lantern, 
which  hung  from  three  poles  fastened  at  the  top, 
four  guards  crouched  together  playing  cards,  their 
sticks  within  reach  and  their  dogs  beside  them. 

Among  the  wretched  convicts  there  was,  it  ap- 
peared, a  famous  criminal  whom  the  maid-servant 
wished  to  see.  She  spoke  to  one  of  the  guards, 
who  called  out  a  name — I  no  longer  remember  what 
— and  added  :  "  Show  your  mug ;  someone  wants 
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to  look  at  you."  A  man  rose  up  out  of  the  gloom, 
only  half  lighted  by  the  lantern's  rays,  and  I  heard 
the  maid-servant  say,  "  How  young  he  is  !  " 

On  our  return  to  the  house  we  found  all  the 
servants  on  foot.  The  men  were  posted  behind  the 
railings,  in  the  porch,  and  at  all  the  entrances  with 
guns.  The  gardeners  kept  a  sharp  look-out  in  the 
garden.  Everybody  remained  awake  that  night  at 
Villeneuve-  Saint-Georges . 

On  the  following  morning  we  learnt  that  the  chaine 
had  started  at  daybreak.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the 
reign  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  in  the  year 
1817,  convicts  made  their  way  to  the  galleys. 

"We  had  to  wait  till  the  decree  of  the  9th  Decem- 
ber, 1836,  put  an  end  to  these  disgraceful  expedi- 
tions, which  usually  lasted  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 
Prison  vans  took  the  place  of  the  chaine  and  posted. 
At  the  present  time,  on  every  line  of  railway,  the 
prison  authorities  have  compartments  specially  fitted 
for  the  transport  of  criminals.  How  often  since, 
when  engaged  in  studying  the  criminal  classes  in 
the  registration-rooms  of  the  Grande  Eoquette,  as  I 
watched  the  examination  and  departure  of  prisoners, 
have  I  recalled  to  mind  that  scene  at  Yilleneuve- 
Saint- Georges,  and  how,  as  a  small  child,  I  was 
terrified  by  the  sight  of  three  or  four  gangs  of  con- 
victs, each  of  thirty  men,  who  defiled  past  me,  and 
made  but  one  whole  by  means  of  a  chain. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
that,  among  so  many  men  of  character  and  in- 
telligence successively  in  authority  during  many 
centuries,  none  should  have  arisen  to  put  an  end 
to  this  relic  of  barbarism,  revolting  alike  to  the 
conscience  and  to  morality.  How  long  before  men 
came  to  understand  that  society  protects  itself,  but 
does  not  avenge  ?  That  if  it  has  the  right  to 
punish,  it  also  has  the  right  to  reform,  and  that 
every  useless  aggravation  of  the  penalty  is  a  cruelty 
which  weakens  our  respect  for  the  law  !  Not  yet 
even  have  we  reached  the  stage  when  we  shall 
proclaim  the  prison  simply  a  moral  hospital.  That 
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may  yet  come,  perhaps,  for  in  France  one  need 
never  despair  of  anything. 

A  short  time  after  this  visit  to  Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges,  Louis  and  I  were  separated.  Contem- 
poraneously, but  for  different  reasons,  we  left  the 
Place  Vendome.  M.  de  Cormenin  went  to  live  in 
the  Rue  Saint-Honor6,  and  my  family,  engaged  in  a 
law-suit  which  was  to  have  important  results,  took 
up  its  quarters  in  the  old  Hotel  de  Chaulnes,  Rue 
d'Enfer,  between  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and 
the  Carmelite  Convent. 

Alone,  and  without  a  companion  of  my  own  age, 
I  was  free  to  enjoy  a  large  court-yard,  a  garden, 
and  a  great  enclosure  overgrown  with  vegetation. 
That  was  not  an  equivalent  in  my  eyes  for  the 
brother  of  my  choice,  whom  since  my  birth  I  had 
never  left  and  whose  loss  was  a  catastrophe.  We 
were  brought  together  as  often  as  possible,  but  it 
was  not  enough.  We  needed  one  another,  and 
when  the  moment  of  separation  came,  threw  our- 
selves into  such  a  state  of  despair  that  for  several 
days  we  were  quite  upset. 

I  have  but  a  confused  memory  of  this  period  of 
my  life.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  without 
Louis,  I  had  lost  the  clew.  However,  I  remember 
the  theories  of  the  Carmelites,  who  during  winter 
walked  about  bare-footed  in  the  snow,  chanting  the 
psalms,  and  I  also  remember  the  violent  temper  of 
the  deaf-mutes,  who  caused  me  unconquerable  fear, 
and  whom  one  of  our  servants  had  surnamed 
les  sans-langues  (the  tongueless). 

My  grandmother's  apartment  contained  the 
largest  drawing-room  in  the  mansion.  It  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  that  in  which,  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI,,  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  performed  his 
famous  experiment  on  the  use  of  volatile  alkalies 
in  cases  of  asphyxia  from  carbolic  gas.  Here  I 
received  a  literary  impression  which  I  must  refer 
to,  for  it  was  one  only  time,  study,  and  experience 
could  weaken. 

In  France  at  that  time  a  man,  whom  it  was  a 
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crime  not  to  worship,  had  drawn  crowds,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  divinity.  This  man  was 
Be"ranger,  and  as  then  the  liberation  of  Greece  had 
stirred  all  hearts,  he  was  called  the  modern  Tyrtaeus. 
No  poet's  advent  was  ever  more  opportune  and  none 
ever  took  advantage  of  the  situation  more  cleverly, 
or  knew  better  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  emotion 
in  the  air  and  make  it  universal  by  clothing  it  in 
language  easily  retained,  set  to  a  well-known  tune 
which  stamped  it  upon  the  memory.  If,  instead  of 
making  songs,  Beranger  had  written  poetry,  his 
name  would  have  been  unknown.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  single  line  among  his  verses  will  exhibit  the 
highest  qualities  of  art,  but  these  examples  are  rare 
and  do  not  suffice  to  raise  his  work  above  that 
Philistine  level  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
its  success.  He  belonged  to  his  own  time  and  only 
to  his  own  time.  After  his  death  this  was  recog- 
nized. The  mediocrity  of  his  posthumous  songs 
surprised  even  his  most  prejudiced  admirers. 

But  at  the  period  to  which  my  recollections  have 
now  brought  me,  the  years,  that  is  to  say,  im- 
mediately preceding  the  fall  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  no  one  was  allowed  to  criticize  Beranger. 
He  was  proclaimed  by  all  a  man  of  exceptional 
genius,  and  it  was  customary  to  say  of  his  songs, 
"  They  are  odes !  "  Besides,  he  was  an  excellent 
representative  of  thefroudeur  spirit  of  the  Parisians, 
which  ridicules  everything  and  believes  in  the  harm- 
lessness  of  its  gibes,  until  it  awakes  to  find  that 
they  have  disintegrated  things  slowly,  but  surely, 
and  reduced  them  to  ruin. 

Beranger  celebrated  the  glory,  revived  the  hopes 
and  the  regrets  of  those  fanatical  adherents  of  the 
Empire,  officers  not  yet  old,  for  whom  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons  meant  the  loss  of  military  service. 
Besides,  he  was  always  ready  to  scoff  at  religion, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  too  jealous  G-od  none 
wished  to  restore,  he  exalted  a  sort  of  easy-going, 
popular  divinity,  certainly  the  very  thinnest  philo- 
sophical conception  imaginable.  The  rhymer  did 
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not  lack  occasion  for  his  verse,  but  those  in  power 
also  hastened  to  afford  it  him. 

On  the  fete  of  Corpus-Christi,  processions  passed 
through  the  streets  of  Paris.  Branches  of  trees  hid 
the  pavement,  carpets  and  draperies,  festooned  with 
flowers,  hung  before  the  houses,  altars  were  erected 
at  the  crossings,  and  the  clergy,  to  the  sound  of 
chanting  and  amid  the  smoke  of  incense,  walked 
through  the  crowd,  which  saw  with  astonishment 
the  bowed  white  heads  of  Charles  X.  and  the  Due 
d'Angouleme  advancing,  under  the  dais  carried 
above  them.  In  a  mocking  city  like  Paris,  such  a 
spectacle  was  dangerous  both  to  the  monarchy  and 
to  religion. 

Bdranger  excelled  in  giving  shape  to  the  passing 
fancies  of  the  crowd,  and  each  allusion  in  his  verse 
was  caught  up  ingeniously.  His  influence  was  a 
reality,  and  whether  he  invoked  liberty  or  cele- 
brated the  Empire,  he  was  certain  to  be  understood 
and  approved  by  the  young  men  of  his  day,  even  by 
those  who,  though  sincerely  attached  to  the  Bourbon 
family,  hoped  that  the  parliamentary  system  would 
inaugurate  such  reforms  as  nations  have  a  right  to 
expect.  I  had  a  proof  of  this,  which  I  did  not 
understand  till  long  after. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1829,  during  the 
bitter  winter  which  caused  much  misery  in  Paris, 
my  uncles  brought  a  friend  of  theirs  one  evening  to 
dinner.  This  friend  was  France  de  Caen,  son  of 
General  de  Caen,  who  was  somehow  connected  with 
my  family,  and  who  had  been  secretly  commissioned 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  organize  a  descent  upon  British 
India,  a  design  which  remained  unachieved.  During 
dinner  there  was  some  talk  of  BeYanger,  who  had 
recently  been  condemned  to  some  months  of  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  francs  for 
having  attacked  "  the  altar  and  the  throne.'* 
Mysteriously,  France  de  Caen  had  drawn  a  paper 
from  his  pocket,  and  said  :  "  I  have  something  new 
here."  A  sign  of  the  eyes,  to  remind  him  of  the 
presence  of  servants,  silenced  him.  When  the  meal 
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was  over,  and  we  were  gathered  round  the  fire  in  my 
grandmother's  sitting-room,  one  of  my  uncles  went 
out,  quickly  returned,  locked  the  door,  and  said  : 
"  The  servants  are  at  dinner ;  there  is  nothing  to 
fear." 

France  de  Caen  informed  us  that  he  had  two 
songs  by  Beranger  in  manuscript  which  were  as  yet 
quite  unknown.  It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to 
possess  them,  but  a  danger  to  disseminate  them. 
He  sang  them.  I  remember  which  those  two  songs 
were ;  one  was  "  Le  vieux  caporal,"  the  other  "  Le 
14  Juillet."  My  uncle  made  a  chorus  of  the  refrain. 
At  the  last  verse  they  gave  me  a  push,  "  Kneel, 
child,  this  is  a  sacred  song."  Everyone  was  affected, 
France's  voice  shook,  hands  were  raised  to  Heaven 
as  if  this  feeble  verse  had  sounded  the  hour  of  deli- 
verance. And  where  was  the  oppression?  The 
rhythm  intoxicated  us.  I  felt  a  kind  of  exaltation 
without  knowing  why. 

Strange  to  say  all,-  except  France  de  Caen,  who 
supported  the  Imperialists,  my  mother,  grandmother, 
and  uncles  were  Legitimists  by  conviction  as  well  as 
by  family  tradition.  I  remember  that  France  de 
Caen  threw  back  his  head  and  said — 

"  This  state  of  things  cannot  last  long ;  we  shall 
bring  back  the  King  of  Rome." 

Everybody  protested,  and  the  conversation  became 
a  confused  argument,  to  which  I  listened  without 
understanding  it.  France  held  to  his  opinion  with 
deferential  but  immovable  firmness.  I  was  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece,  as  I  sat  on  the  rug  before 
the  fire-place,  almost  hidden  by  my  grandmother's 
arm-chair.  In  her  irritation  she  took  hold  of  my 
head  and  exclaimed — 

"  This  child's  head  may  be  white,  and  he  may  die 
a  century  old,  but  he  will  not  see  another  revolu- 
tion." 

Alas !  the  child  is  not  a  century  old,  but  he  has 
ceased  to  count  the  revolutions  he  has  witnessed. 
France  de  Caen's  passion  had  been  more  foreseeing 
than  my  grandmother's  reason.  Before  a  year  had 
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elapsed  the  old  king,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  had 
embarked  at  Cherbourg,  and  had  gone  away  to  find 
a  grave  far  from  his  country,  thus  giving  the  lie  to 
B^ranger  himself,  who  had  sung  : 

"  Nous  sommes  en  dix-neuf  cent  trente, 
Et  les  barbons  regueut  toujours  !  " 


CHAPTER    II. 

SCHOOLDAYS. 

WHEN  Louis  XVIII.  returned  to  France  after  the 
Cent- Jours  the  Due  d'Otrante  presented  him  with 
an  essay  which  contains  these  words  : — "  It  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine  in  the  future  a  conspiracy  which 
would  be  irresistible  and  which  could  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  averted  ;  I  mean  a  conspiracy  formed 
by  a  ministry  or  a  party  at  Court  which  should 
favour  or  advise,  through  gross  ignorance  or  blind 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  a  counter  revolu- 
tion. Any  such  plan  would  again  inevitably  over- 
turn the  throne,  and  perhaps  destroy  even  the  last 
hopes  of  our  dynasty." 

This  essay  bears  date  August,  1815.  Fouche  was 
a  good  prophet ;  his  prediction  had  just  been  ful- 
filled.* 

Of  the  Revolution  of  July,  it  has  been  said  no 
revolution  was  ever  more  legitimate,  certainly  none 
was  ever  more  impolitic.  It  threw  France  once 
more  upon  a  policy  of  adventure  in  which  success  was 
possible,  but  ruin  far  more  probable.  Had  the  sub- 
mission of  the  old  king  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ordinances  which  involved  the  fall  of  the  Polignac 
ministry  been  averted,  France  would  have  peacefully 
pursued  that  apprenticeship  in  freedom  which  in  our 
country  is  so  painful  and  so  perilous.  We  might 
then,  perhaps,  have  attained  by  now  to  the  orderly 
exercise  of  constitutional  methods.  Instead,  we 

*  Kapport  sur  la  situation  en  la  France  et  memoire  pr6sent6  au 
roi  par  le  Due  d'Otrante,  p.  38,  aout,  1815,  Paris. 
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have  oscillated  between  despotism  and  licence* 
Several  times  we  have  been  abruptly  transferred 
from  one  political  pole  to  the  other,  and  have  learnt 
to  look  to  chance  for  that  which  neither  our  own 
reason  nor  our  unreason  had  been  able  to  give  us. 
Useless  experiments,  followed  by  the  same  disap- 
pointing results,  have  had  to  be  repeated.  "Change 
your  bed  too  often,"  says  the  proverb,  "  and  you 
may  have  to  make  it  upon  the  ground." 

The  Revolution  of  July  had  a  very  strange  deter- 
minating cause,  which  was  only  made  known  to  me 
long  afterwards,  and  of  which  the  public  are  not 
generally  aware.  Though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
literary  matters  I  think  it  right  to  tell  it,  as  it  had  a 
great  influence  upon  our  history.  The  Coup  d'Etat, 
which  was  to  prove  a  failure  in  July,  1830,  had 
been  practically  decided  between  the  King,  the 
Prince  de  Polignac,  and  the  Mare"chal  de  Bourmonfc 
before  the  expedition  of  Algiers. 

It  had  been  determined  only  to  issue  the  ordi- 
nances in  the  event  of  our  defeating  the  Barbary 
troops,  for  then  the  Mare"chal  de  Bourmont,  re- 
called to  Paris  with  a  portion  of  his  victorious  army, 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  military  operations, 
which  the  probable  revolt  of  the  population  might 
render  indispensable.  Before  his  departure  for 
Toulon,  where  the  French  fleet  awaited  him,  he 
exacted  a  promise  from  the  Prince  de  Polignac  not 
to  undertake  anvthing  until  his  return.  Still  further 

•/ 

to  ensure  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  without 
him,  he  appointed  the  Prince,  Minister  of  War 
during  his  absence,  he  being  in  charge  of  that 
portfolio. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions,  and  the  promises 
exchanged,  they  did  not  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
Marshal,  but  pressed  on  the  denouement,  the  result 
of  which  is  well  known.  M.  d'Haussez,  at  the 
Admiralty,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Ministers  who 
was  a  serious  politician.  He  did  not  reject  the  ordi- 
nances, which  alone,  according  to  him,  could  safe- 
guard the  royal  prerogative  attacked  by  the  opposi- 
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tion.  But  he  asked,  Would  it  be  possible  to  over- 
awe the  population  of  Paris  should  it  refuse  to 
submit  ? 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  replied  that  he  was  sure 
of  success,  and  that  the  mode  of  execution  need  give 
no  anxiety.  M.  d'Haussez  demanded  a  statement 
of  the  military  situation.  The  Paris  garrison  was 
composed  of  11,000  men  in  commission,  from  which 
estimate  it  was  necessary  to  deduct  3,500  absent  on 
leave,  invalided,  or  employed  in  the  work  of  admin- 
istration. There  remained  about  7,500  men,  and  of 
these  3,000  foot  soldiers  were  supposed  to  be  dis- 
affected. M.  d'Haussez  protested,  and  declared 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  the  enterprise  with 
such  an  inadequate  force.  The  Prince  de  Polignac 
replied  that  for  reasons  which  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  divulge,  but  which  were  known  to  the  King,  he 
was  absolutely  certain  to  succeed,  and  that  even  if 
there  were  not  a  soldier  in  Paris  he  meant  to  try 
his  luck.  He  added  .that  his  resolution  was  irre- 
vocably taken,  and  was  founded  upon  an  event 
removed  above  the  province  of  human  reason. 
Charles  X.  made  a  sign  of  approbation,  and  said, 
"  That  is  true." 

This  speech  was  a  command,  and  M.  d'Haussez 
did  not  again  object. 

What  was  this  extraordinary  fact  which  set  aside 
all  the  calculations  of  human  wisdom,  rendered  fore- 
sight useless,  and  precipitated  a  sovereign  and  his 
ministers  along  a  path  the  outlet  to  which,  with 
singular  infatuation,  they  did  not  seek  to  command  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  July  the  Virgin  had  appeared 
to  Prince  Polignac  in  a  dream,  and  had  said :  "  Gro  ! 
Thy  work  is  good."  The  Minister  had  communi- 
cated the  circumstance  of  this  supernatural  interpo- 
sition to  Charles  X.,  to  whom  it  seemed  an  earnest 
of  success.  Much  as  is  known  of  the  weakness  of 
the  mind  of  him  whom  Chateaubriand  has  called 
"A  dumb  fool,  eminently  fitted  to  strangle  an 
empire,"  this  circumstance  must  still  cause  surprise, 
and  might  be  thought  to  have  been  fabricated  after 
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the  event  by  some  enemy  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
I  can  only  say  that  it  was  related  to  me  by  the  great 
legitimist  orator  Berryer,  who  had  it  direct  from  the 
Prince  de  Polignac. 

About  1846,  a  year  before  his  death,  he  was  still 
saying  :  "  It  would  have  been  a  crime  to  hesitate  in 
the  face  of  such  a  glorious  apparition." 

They  were  not  troubling  themselves  about  that, 
however,  in  Paris,  where 

La  grande  populace  et  la  sainte  canaille, 
Seruaient  a  1'immortalite, 

and  the  Swiss  Guard,  the  police,  and  the  National 
Guard  were  being  hunted  down. 

The  popular  victory  was  complete,  and  it  gave 
the  crown  to  Louis  Philippe. 

I  had  not  witnessed  these  events,  for  according 
to  a  plan  formed  some  months  previously  we  had 
left  for  Me"zieres  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  July. 

When  we  returned  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of 
September  the  windows  were  still  decorated  with 
tricolour  flags,  and  Lafayette,  chief  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  had  become  "  the  unassailable  basis 
upon  which  rested  a  throne,  surrounded  by  Repub- 
lican institutions,"  was  still  being  applauded.  More 
than  a  year  before  this  we  had  left  the  Hotel  de 
Chaulnes,  and  were  living  in  an  apartment  of  a 
house  in  the  Rue  des  Petits  Champs,  which  faced 
the  Place  Vendorae.  This  street  had  not  yet  been 
invaded  by  shops,  and  it  was  near  the  residence  of 
the  Cormenin  family. 

Louis  and  I  did  not  profit  by  this  circumstance, 
for  he  attended  school  at  the  Pension  Morin,  Rue 
Louis-le-Grand,  and  I  was  sent  every  morning  to 
the  Pension  Saint-Victor,  Rue  Chanteraine,*  which 
became  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  only  after  the  days 
of  July. 

*  I  spell  Chanteraine,  not  Chantereine,  for  the  street  in  question 
displaced  the  alley  of  the  Marsh  des  Porcherons,  and  certainly  owes 
its  name  to  the  frogs  (rana,  raine)  which  croaked  there. 
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This  school  was  conducted  by  a  man  who  had 
acquired  a  certain  notoriety,  and  had  had  more  than 
one  dramatic  success.  Pere  Goubaux,  as  we  called 
him  then,  although  he  was  only  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  abounded  in  pseudonyms,  apparently  in  order 
to  baffle  curiosity. 

Pierre  Aubry  in  the  Gourrier  Frangais,  Haute- 
feuille  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Dorival  in  some  little 
books  of  extracts  now  quite  forgotten,  Prosper 
Dinaux  at  the  theatres — it  was  most  confusing.  He 
was  a  distinguished  classic,  and  had  translated  part 
of  the  works  of  Cicero  and  the  Odes  of  Horace,  like 
many  another,  and  with  as  little  result.  He  was 
then  famous  at  the  "  Boulevard  du  Crime,"  where 
"  Trente  aus  ou  la  vie  d'un  Joneur  " — a  moral  and 
sensational  drama  which  he  had  worked  out  with 
Victor  Ducange — was  often  played.  He  must  have 
worked  on  steadily,  for  I  find  his  name  in  the 
"  Richard  Arlington "  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  in 
*'  Louise  de  Lignerplles,"  by  Ernest  Legouve,  in 
"Latreaumont,"  in  the  "  Mysteres  de  Paris,"  and 
Eugene  Sue's  "  Juif  Errant."  He  produced  unaided 
"  Le  Morne  au  Diable,''  which  was  much  applauded. 

No  doubt  he  was  absorbed  by  his  literary  labours, 
for  we  seldom  saw  him  in  the  school,  at  least  in  the 
elementary  classes  to  which  I  belonged.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  had  many  dealings  with  Mme. 
Goubaux,  a  dark,  active,  sharp  little  woman,  who 
often  passed  through  our  class-rooms  and  inveighed 
against  us  when  our  blouses  were  torn,  our  hair 
rough,  and  our  fingers  covered  with  ink. 

I  was  subjected  to  a  course  of  mutual  instruction 
then  in  its  infancy  and  very  fashionable.  The  chil- 
dren, in  groups  of  ten  each,  were  placed  against  a 
semi-circle  of  iron  in  front  of  a  wall,  which  was 
covered  with  printed  scrolls.  They  had  to  repeat 
the  lesson  taught  them  by  one  of  themselves,  who 
carried  a  stick  and  was  called  a  monitor. 

With  the  stick  he  pointed  out  the  letters,  words, 
and  syllables  which  had  to  be  read  aloud.  When  a 
hundred  scholars  drawled  out  the  lesson  before 
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their  eyes  at  the  top  of  their  voice  the  noise  was 
appalling.  A  master  passing  from  one  group  to 
the  other  tried  to  make  sense  of  it  and  did  not 
always  succeed. 

Our  master,  who  was  called  Macheb,  united  to  the 
duties  of  a  professor  those  of  an  usher. 

He  was  still  a  young  man,  and  his  black,  wavy 
hair,  thick  lips,  and  his  face  marked  by  small-pox 
was  not  unpleasing.  A  native  of  Savoy,  he  had 
the  strength  and  perseverance  of  his  compatriots, 
but  not  always  their  patience.  It  would  have 
needed,  indeed,  the  patience  of  an  angel  to  have 
remained  calm  in  the  midst  of  these  noisy,  ill-dis- 
ciplined, impertinent  brats — accustomed  to  spoiling 
at  home  and  quite  incapable  of  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  was  expected  from  them. 

Poor  Machet  often  flew  into  a  rage,  rushed 
about  the  room, crying — "I  am  really  too  unlucky," 
and  dispensed  blows  at  a  venture,  which,  however 
seldom  fell  on  the  innocent. 

He  was  not  averse  to  homoeopathic  methods,  and 
willingly  applied  the  doctrine  of  similia  simitibus. 

One  day  I  made  myself  some  ink  moustaches, 
whereupon  he  soaked  a  sponge  in  the  ink-pot  and 
smeared  it  over  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  looked  like 
a  negro. 

In  the  evening  when  I  returned  home  in  this  con- 
dition there  were  cries  of  horror.  A  complaint  was 
addressed  to  M.  Goubaux.  M.  Goubaux  reprimanded 
M.  Machet,  who  promised  to  abstain  in  future. 

Apart  from  the  elementary,  or  rather  rudimentary, 
instruction  we  received,  a  very  eccentric  system  of 
education  prevailed  in  the  school.  By  way  of  stimu- 
lating our  martial  ardour  we  were  allowed  to  engage 
in  set  battles.  Thursday  was  dedicated  to  the 
cult  of  Bellona.  When  lessons  were  over  we  were 
given  cardboard  shields  and  armed  with  the  wooden 
pointers  which,  on  more  peaceful  days,  were  used  by 
the  monitors,  and  after  we  had  been  divided  into  two 
almost  equal  bands,  we  were  allowed  to  fall  upon 
one  another.  This  practice  was  both  absurd  and 
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dangerous.  We  became  excited,  fought  and  hurt 
each  other,  but  our  amour  propre  was  involved,  and 
to  cry  would  have  been  disgraceful.  The  hardest 
knocks  from  the  sticks  did  not  draw  forth  a  com- 
plaint. This  barbarous  amusement  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed after  the  Revolution  of  July. 

In  vain  might  M.  Machet  cry  :  "  Above  all,  no 
political  passion.''  Political  passions  had  demo- 
ralized the  children.  The  order  of  battle  was 
broken  up,  and  Orleanists  and  Carlists  were  seen  to 
engage  in  single  combat  by  previous  arrangement. 
At  last,  a  Carlist — one  of  my  schoolfellows — had 
his  eye  nearly  put  out  by  an  opponent;  the  shields 
were  relegated  to  the  loft,  and  we  were  forbidden  to 
touch  the  monitors'  sticks. 

If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me  the  Saint- 
Victor  School  left  the  Eue  Chanteraine  in  the  year 
1830.  We  removed  to  a  new  house  in  the  Rue 
Blanche,  which  had  a  garden  extending  as  far  as 
the  Rue  de  Clichy.  This  house  still  exists.  At  one 
time  it  was  a  place  of  ill  fame ;  it  is  now  used  as  a 
species  of  theatre.  As  for  the  Saint- Yictor  School, 
it  was  to  have  a  glorious  future,  for  after  many 
transformations  it  became  the  great  Chaptal  College, 
which  stands  at  the  juncture  of  the  Rue  de  Rome 
and  the  Boulevard  des  Batignolles. 

Thus  did  the  work  of  my  old  master,  Pere  Grou- 
baux,  prosper,  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  prove 
that  one  may  be  a  dramatic  author  and  yet  a  good 
schoolmaster. 

One  day,  either  in  1830  or  in  1831,  two  "  freshers  " 
appeared  at  morning  school.  They  were  brothers. 
The  younger — small,  fair,  and  winning — was  soon 
called  "Jesus"  on  account  of  his  gentleness;  the  elder 
— fiery,  combative,  arrogant,  always  ready  for  the 
fray,  with  a  cry  of  "  "Vive  1'Empereur  "  when  he  had 
given  one  of  his  comrades  a  black  eye — was  his 
exact  opposite.  He  was  not  tall,  and  his  great 
head,  with  its  large,  restless  black  eyes,  made  him 
seem  disproportioned.  When  it  came  to  his  turn 
to  be  monitor  we  could  hardly  restrain  our  pleasure, 
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for  he  was  good-natured,  and  instead  of  making  us 
read  the  moral  precepts  inscribed  upon  the  tablets 
he  told  us  stories.  What  stories  those  were  !  Always 
the  same,  and  listened  to  with  inconceivable  emotion. 
There  was  the  Retreat  from  Russia,  the  Battle  of 
Leipsic,   the   Campaign   in   France,  the   Battle   of 
Waterloo.      We   listened   breathless.      "  Then   the 
Emperor  sent  for  Marshal  Nez,  whom  Louis  XVIII. 
assassinated,  and  said  to  him  :    *  Prince,  you  are  to 
take  my  Vieille  Garde,  and  disperse  the  English.' 
The  Marshal  replied :    '  Yes,   sire.'       He  galloped 
up    to  the  Guard  and  cried    'Vive  1'Empereur!' 
Then  the  Guards  advanced,  their  guns  pointed  at 
the  enemy,  and  they  laughed  to  show  the  English 
they  were  not  afraid.     The  two  armies  ceased  fight- 
ing,  and   applauded ;  it  was  magnificent !      When 
the  Guards  were  within  reach  of  the  enemy  they 
stopped,  and  took  the  cartridges  to  load  their  guns. 
But  there  was  no  powder  in  the  cartridges,  only 
bran.     Bourmont,  that  traitor  Bourmont,  who  had 
imparted  the  plan  of  campaign  to  the  English  King, 
was  hidden  in  a  neighbouring  farm,  and  had  removed 
the  powder  and  replaced  it  with  cinders  or  bran. 
We  were  betrayed.     That  is  why  we  were  beaten. 
But  for  that  we  should  have  been  victorious.     The 
Guards  cried  *  Treason  !    treason  ! '  and  continued 
to  advance — to  retreat  would  not  have  been  possible, 
even  had   they   wished   to   retreat.     The   English 
brought  up  their  siege  artillery.     The  Guards,  still 
with  pointed  bayonets,  exclaimed  *  La  Garde  Meurc, 
ellenese  rend  pas  !  '     Mont-Saint-Jean  is  the  name 
of  the  place  where  they  died.     The  Emperor  shed 
tears  and,  said  *  Adieu,  ines  braves  ! '     Then  some- 
thing wonderful  happened.     An  eagle,  flying  over 
the  battle- field,  fell  dead  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  and 
they  understood  that  the  end  had  come." 

We  were  tbunderstruck,  and  if  some  boy  more 
sceptical  than  the  rest  ventured  to  say  "  Are  you 
sure  that  the  eagle  fell  dead  ?  "  the  narrator  grew 
angry,  and  retorted  "  Am  I  sure  ?  I  was  there  !  It 
fell  between  the  Emperor  and  me !  " 

VOL.  I.  D 
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At  the  moment  he  certainly  believed  what  he  was 
saying.  He  imagined  that  he  had  been  present  at 
the  scenes  he  described,  and  we  believed  it  too. 

This  extravagant  little  manikin,  whose  stories 
threw  us  into  a  state  of  excitement,  was  Ernest 
Feydeau,  who  later  was  to  set  his  mark  upon  the 
times.  He  told  us  many  other  things.  He  would 
lower  his  voice  like  a  conspirator  talking  to  his 
accomplices  when  relating  the  story  of  the  sergeants 
of  La  Rochelle.  We  were  filled  with  admiration 
when  he  said :  "  There  were  five  sergeants.  The 
Government  only  managed  to  arrest  four  of  them. 
Thanks  to  a  disguise  the  fifth  escaped.  Do  not  tell 
— I  am  that  fifth  sergeant." 

We  knew  quite  well  that  this  was  not  true,  and 
yet  we  never  as  much  as  thought  that  he  was  lying. 
Delightful  credulity  of  childhood  !  Delightful  credu- 
lity of  human  nature,  which  deceives  itself  with  its 
own  inventions,  that  it  may  satisfy  the  tormenting 
thirst  for  the  marvellous. 

Ernest  Feydeau's  father  had  been  a  commissariat 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Westphalia.  At 
his  own  fireside  the  boy  imbibed  recollections  of  a 
regretted  past,  together  with  the  exaggerations  of 
an  opponent  to  the  Legitimist  cause.  These,  -with 
what  was  already  a  remarkable  gift  of  invention,  he 
arranged  and  adapted  for  our  benefit,  and  we 
accepted  them  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  trust.  The 
times,  too,  were  propitious.  The  legend  of  im- 
perialism had  been  slowly  formed  during  the  res- 
toration behind  the  closed  doors  of  secret  societies, 
in  family  gatherings,  and  at  the  drinking-booths 
which  then  existed  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  The 
tricolor  in  place  of  the  white  flag  had  recalled 
memories  and  revived  hopes.  Surrounded  by  the 
aureola  of  the  past  the  Emperor  appeared  like  a 
demi-god.  His  political  faults,  his  harsh  regime, 
all  were  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  a  glory 
which  dazzled  men's  eyes.  The  police  had  not  yet 
cleared  our  streets  of  a  crowd  of  wandering  minstrels, 
tumblers,  and  mountebanks.  Street  organists  turned 
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tbe  handle  of  their  machine,  and  sang  in  a  deafening 
voice : — 

"  Rendez-lui  son  petit  cbapeau 

La  redingote  grise 

Et  sa  noble  devise, 
Rendez-lui  son  petit  chapeau 
Et  sou  epee  et  son  chapeau." 

People  stopped  to  listen,  groups  collected,  and 
often  they  took  up  the  refrain.  At  parties  ladies 
felt  their  eyes  grow  dim  when  the  Yalse  de  Reich- 
stadt  was  played.  Had  the  time  arrived  then  to 
send  for  the  King  of  Rome  from  Vienna,  as  had 
been  suggested  by  a  man  who,  in  1848,  played  his 
part  in  establishing  the  second  Republic,  and  to  set 
him  upon  the  throne  of  France  in  place  of  Louis 
Philippe  ?  No,  not  yet  I  * 

The  Government  did  not  interfere ;  it  knew  too 
well  that  the  new  order  of  things  was  not  only 
acceptable  to  the  people,  but  was  acclaimed  with 
enthusiasm.  It  likewise  understood  that  the  ideali- 
zation of  the  Empire  was  favourable  to  its  existence, 
because  inimical  to  the  rule  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons. 

Buonapartists  resolved  to  restore  the  Empire 
were  rare  in  those  days,  a  fact  easily  proved  by 
anyone  walking  on  the  Boulevards  or  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  then  more  frequented  than  at  pre- 
sent. By  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement,  and  as  if  to 
emphasize  his  political  opinions,  each  individual  cut 
his  beard  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  party  to 
which  he  either  belonged  or  imagined  himself  to 
belong. 

The  partisans  of  the  Government  established  after 
the  revolution  of  July  wore  only  whiskers.  The 
Buonapartists  had  moustache  and  imperial. 

*  However,  a  kind  of  plot,  in  favour  of  Napoleon  II.,  had  been 
formed  about  this  time.  Money  had  been  provided  by  Queen 
Hortense,  who  had  secured  the  support  of  several  colonels  in  active 
service.  The  chief  agent  in  this  affair  was  a  Pole  named  Gaba. 
The  conspiracy  seems  to  have  been  imprudently  managed.  Bel- 
monteb  was  compromised,  and  it  led  to  a  preliminary  judicial 
inquiry  in  1831. 
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The  Republicans,  who  then  went  by  the  name  of 
bousingots,  wore  the  full  beard,  and  were  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  artists  and  men  of  letters  ; 
the  young  men  under  the  generic  classification  of 
la  jeune  France  wore  both  hair  and  beard  long. 
The  Legitimists,  an  appellation  common  to  both 
Carlists  and  Henriquinists,  had  a  sort  of  frill  round 
the  face.  These  fashions,  like  tokens,  served 
for  mutual  recognition.  I  remember  a  little  bour- 
geois of  modest  extraction  who,  through  his  many 
charities  and  a  disposition  to  good  works,  had 
become  acquainted  with  certain  great  personages  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  Such  people  are 
generally  "  more  royalist  than  the  King."  The 
man  died  in  1869  without  having  ever  changed  the 
fashion  of  his  beard,  which,  after  "  les  trois  glori- 
euses,"  he  had  cut  in  a  frill,  and  without  having 
once  re-entered  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
he  vowed  he  would  never  again  set  foot  unless 
"  Monseigneur,"  that  is  to  say,  Henry  V.,  should 
mount  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

Obstructives  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  incident  of 
Blaze  confirmed  their  aversion  to  a  rule  they 
already  disliked.  In  most  of  the  tumults  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  between  the  years  1830  to 
1839  men  of  Napoleon's  old  body-guard  were 
usually  fighting  behind  the  barricades.  The  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain  sulked;  there  the  King  of 
France  was  called  Philippe,  or  more  commonly,  le 
monsieur  du  Palais-Royal.  The  great  houses  were 
deserted.  Their  owners  lived  on  their  estates  in 
the  country  and  only  came  to  town  for  two  or 
three  months. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
people  were  dull  in  Paris  because  aristocratic  draw- 
ing-rooms were  closed.  Never,  on  the  contrary,  did 
Folly  rattle  her  bauble  to  a  gayer  note.  France, 
after  the  days  of  July,  had  an  outburst  of  youth, 
which  even  the  cholera  of  1832,  passing  like  terror, 
was  powerless  to  check. 
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If  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  had  closed  its 
shutters,  well,  the  Chaussee-d'Antin  had  opened  its 
doors,  and  people  crowded  through  them  to  dance 
the  galop  then  in  vogue,  much  as  fourteen  years 
later  the  polka  came  to  be.  I  remember  the  open- 
ing of  the  Musard  concerts  at  the  Champs  Elysees. 
Everything  was  very  simple.  The  people  sat  on 
rough  chairs  made  of  the  bark  of  lime  trees,  and 
the  orchestra  was  protected  by  a  canvas  tent. 
Crowds  went  there  to  hear  two  performers  who  had 
a  success  in  their  day,  Collinet,  a  little  hunchback, 
who  had  been  nicknamed  "  the  nightingale  of  the 
flageolet,"  and  Dufresne,  a  fair,  rather  handsome 
young  fellow,  tightly  buttoned  into  a  blue  military 
frock-coat,  who  entranced  the  Parisians  by  produc- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  their  experience,  all  the 
harsh  sounds  proper  to  the  cornet-a-piston. 

That  little  shabby  tent,  ill-fitted  to  shelter  the 
musicians  from  rain  or  cold,  was  the  first  of  those 
concert  rooms  in  which,  for  many  years,  Paris  found 
enjoyment,  Valentino's,  Vivienne's,  Le  Jardin  Turc, 
in  which  last  Jullien  played  the  Marseillaise  to  the 
letting  off  of  guns,  while  the  crowd,  pressed  together 
in  the  side  walks  of  the  Boulevard,  roared  out  the 
old  maddening  refrain. 

Those  were  the  days  of  bals  masque's.  At  the 
approach  of  carnival  the  halls  of  the  theatres  and 
restaurants  were  turned  into  ball-rooms.  At  the 
ball  of  the  Vintage  de  Bourgogne  all  "  the  gay  dogs 
and  jolly  fellows  "  of  the  town  appeared  and  in- 
dulged in  eccentricities  of  behaviour,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  which  respectable  matrons  alluded 
with  a  blush. 

Hilarity  at  the  Bal  des  Variety's,  frequented  by 
the  dandies,  young  men  of  good  family  sometimes 
exceeded,  and  the  scene  became  an  orgy.  There 
were  scuffles  with  the  police,  inspectors  got  beaten, 
and  from  time  to  time  license  reached  a  point  at 
which  the  "  police  correctionnelle "  had  to  inter- 
fere. The  novelet,  "  Un  Bal  Masque*,"  one  of 
Alexandre  Dumas' s  chefs-d'oeuvre,  has  immor- 
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talized  these  evenings  at  the  Varie'te's.  It  was 
obligatory  to  pass  through  la  Courtille  (the  northern 
outskirts  of  Paris),  and  to  have  failed  in  this  would 
have  been  considered  bad  taste — these  young  men, 
leaders  of  the  world  of  fashion,  rubbed  shoulders 
with  costermongers.  When  the  wig  was  thrown 
aside  and  the  fancy  dress  relegated  to  the  wardrobe 
they  went  back  to  society,  but  for  some  days,  or 
rather  nights,  they  followed  the  fashion  and  became 
regular  "  badouillards."  I  beg  the  reader  to  pardon 
the  expression  which  custom  has  consecrated.  On 
the  fete  days,  Sundays  and  Tuesdays,  one  realized 
how  far  this  frenzy  of  pleasure  was  carried.  The 
pent-up  gaiety  of  the  inhabitants  burst  into  the 
streets  and  ran  riot  there.  People  who  have  seen 
only  the  dismal  carnivals  of  to-day  can  form  no 
conception  of  the  Paris  carnival  between  the  years 
1831  and  1835.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  town 
were  attacked  by  St.  Yitus's  dance.  Carriages 
full  of  masked  people  followed  slowly  in  line 
along  the  boulevards  from  the  Bastille  to  the 
Champs  Elysees,  into  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  and 
right  round  the  Place  Vend6me.  Cries  and  the 
hoarse  sound  of  the  blowing  of  horns  were  heard 
all  around.  At  the  street  corners  hucksters  noisily 
vended  "  Le  Catechisme  poissard,  ou  1'art  de 
s'engueuler  sans  se  facher."  If  two  carriages  came 
into  collision  one  did  well  to  stop  one's  ears,  for 
compliments  were  then  exchanged  which  would  have 
shocked  the  Cinesias  of  Aristophanes. 

Those  carnival  days  were  a  time  of  fete  to  Louis 
de  Cormenin  and  myself. 

We  were  taken  to  the  house  of  M.  Jollois,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  who  had  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  who  lived  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Rue  Louis -le-Grand  and  the  Boule- 
vard. 

We  leant  against  the  balustrade  of  the  open 
window  to  look  out,  and  clapped  our  hands  with 
delight  when  great  troops  of  masked  people  passed 
before  us.  Gavarni  had  not  yet  remodelled  carnival 
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costume,  and  the  tanner,  Le've'que,  known  by  the 
nickname  of  Chicard,  had  not  lent  it  that  almost 
philosophical  air  by  which  he  made  his  reputation. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1837  that  he  began  to  be 
known  at  the  balls  of  the  Renaissance  and  exhibited 
the  helmet  worn  by  the  actor  Martz  in  the  drama  of 
"  Le  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt."  At  this  date  the  rococo 
disguises  worn  by  our  grandfathers  in  their  youth 
were  still  popular.  All  the  characters  of  Italian 
comedy  were  represented  by  Pierrots,  polichinelles, 
harlequins,  columbines,  and  Cassandras ;  marquises 
powdered  with  flour  in  muddy  stockings,  lively 
and  burlesque,  recalled  the  favourite  disguise  of 
Directoire  days. 

Spanish  noblemen  sported  the  short  cloak  worn 
by  Almavira  in  the  "  Mariage  de  Figaro."  There  were 
Greeks  who  replaced  the  fustanella  by  a  short  petti- 
coat of  doubtful  whiteness;  Turks  who  carried  a 
miniature  sun  in  tin-foil  upon  their  back,  and  walked 
arm-in-arm  with  roguish  fellows  dressed  in  short 
white  jackets,  etc.,  with  roughs  from  the  halle 
(market-place  of  Paris),  who  had  broad-brimmed 
hats,  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  flung  highly- 
seasoned  pleasantries  at  fishwives,  rather  slightly 
clad  in  red,  who  lounged  beneath  the  hood  of  an 
open  cabriolet.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  spectacle  was 
not  first-rate;  quantity  replaced  quality,  but  it 
served  to  amuse  children. 

Suddenly  would  arise  a  sound  of  acclamation,  like 
that  of  a  people  saluting  its  king.  An  open  car, 
drawn  by  six  horses,  a  la  Daumont,  and  preceded 
by  out-riders,  blowing  trumpets,  would  be  seen 
advancing  in  the  middle  of  the  boulevard.  The 
crowd  beheld  with  delight  a  dozen  young  women 
seated  in  it,  brilliantly  apparelled,  who  flung  small 
coins,  sugar  plums,  and  sometimes  eggs  filled  with 
flour.  The  whole  concourse  surrounded  the  car- 
riage, struggling  and  fighting  to  secure  the  pieces 
of  money,  and  every  now  and  then  a  great  cry  arose, 
"Vive  Milord  1'Arsouille  ! "  Then  a  man  in  a  mask 
bowed,  and  his  companions  applauded  him.  Who 
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was  this  personage  ?  It  is  allowable  to  say  who  he 
was,  for  both  the  man  to  whom  the  part  he  played 
in  life  was  attributed  and  he  who  played  the  part  in 
reality  are  both  dead.  The  incident  illustrates  the 
worthlessness  of  human  fame. 

At  this  time  Lord  Seymour  resided  in  Paris,  and 
was  renowned  for  a  degree  of  eccentricity  which  did 
not  surpass  the  limit  permitted  to  a  man  of  breed- 
ing. A  few  generous  actions  and  some  heavy  bets 
on  the  racecourse  had  made  him  popular,  and  the 
good  folk  of  Paris,  credulous  and  simple,  credited 
him  with  every  act  of  folly  committed  in  the  town. 
If  a  scandal  occurred  at  the  Bal  des  Varietes,  if  a 
constable  was  thrown  out  of  the  window  at  the  Yen- 
danges  de  Bourgogne,  or  an  absurd  procession 
crossed  the  street,  people  cried  out,  "  It  is  Lord 
Seymour,  Lord  1'Arsouille  !  "  for  he  was  called  by 
this  unpleasant  title.*  As  it  happened,  Seymour 
was  guiltless  of  the  absurdities  attributed  to  him. 
The  real  author  of  these  foolish  jokes  was  called  La 
Battue.  Though  of  mean  appearance  and  of  ruined 
health  he  yet  loved  tumult  and  noise,  and  coveted 
what  he  could  not  obtain,  namely,  the  admiration  of 
the  crowd.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  wealthy 
Englishman,  had  been  neglected  almost  from  his 
birth,  dragged  up  first  by  a  woman  who  took  but 
little  notice  of  him,  and  then  by  a  gamekeeper,  who 
in  return  for  a  pourboire  had  given  him  his  name, 
and  had  spent  his  early  youth  in  idleness,  listless- 
ness,  and  ignorance,  flis  father  remembered  him 
on  his  death-bed,  and  left  him  an  immense  fortune. 
He  resolved  to  spend  this  fortune  in  making  a  name. 
With  this  idea  La  Battue  gave  balls  in  concert-rooms 
he  had  hired  for  the  purpose,  rode  in  a  cavalcade 
through  Paris,  and  fought  with  his  fists  in  inns  at 
the  barriers.  There  is  a  trumpet-call  which  bears 
his  name.  He  would  scatter  money  among  the 

*  (Arsouille).  This  word  was  much  used  among  the  people  of 
Paris  then,  but  has  now  disappeared  almost  entirely.  It  is  pro- 
bably an  anagram  of  the  word  souillart  (taken  from  the  verb 
souiller),  which  had  the  same  meaning  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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crowd,  and  exhibited  his  mistresses  dressed  as 
Albanians  or  slaves  of  the  harem  in  an  open  car- 
riage to  the  sound  of  trumpets  by  day  and  at  night 
by  torchlight.  When  he  had  gathered  a  crowd 
round  him  he  would  hear  them  cry  "  Vive  Milord 
1'Arsouille,"  which  meant  "  Vive  Lord  Seymour," 
and  shed  tears  of  disappointment.  In  order  to 
obviate  further  mistake  he  distributed  money  during 
the  Carnival  and  at  Mid-Lent  from  the  windows  of 
his  apartment  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
He  thus  imagined  that  he  could  not  be  confused 
with  Lord  Seymour,  who  lived  over  the  Cafe  de 
Paris  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

The  people  simply  believed  this  was  an  artifice, 
and  thought  themselves  too  cunning  to  be  taken  in 
by  it.  They  only  said :  "  He  has  hired  another 
apartment  so  as  not  to  be  recognized,"  and  shouted 
"  Vive  Lord  Seymour "  louder  than  ever.  La 
Battue  was  encouraged  by  one  of  his  friends,  a 
peer  of  France,  whom  I  will  not  name,  who  said  to 
him  always  :  "  Hold  on  !  In  time  they  will  do  you 
justice."  That  time  never  came.  The  more  follies 
La  Battue  committed  so  much  the  more  famous  did 
Lord  Seymour  become.  The  legend  has  been 
accepted,  and  nothing  I  may  write  here  will  have 
the  slightest  effect  upon  it.  The  unhappy  fellow 
felt  that  the  coldness  of  the  crowd  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  whatever  his  mercenary  companions 
might  allege  to  the  contrary.  He  took  a  disgust  to 
a  city  so  incapable  of  appreciating  true  merit,  went 
to  Italy,  and  was  wrecked  off  Naples,  where  he  died 
of  consumption,  among  other  things. 

There  were  several  of  this  type  in  the  early  part 
of  Louis  Philippe's  reign.  It  was  strange  to  note 
the  reckless  expenditure  of  youth,  energy,  and 
enthusiasm.  Zeal  which  might  have  been  well 
used  in  the  service  of  France  was  wasted.  Some 
of  these  extravagant  beings  learnt  wisdom  later, 
and  served  their  country  well.  More  than  one  pro- 
digal, after  throwing  away  a  fortune  in  excesses 
and  degrading  pleasures,  was  rehabilitated  by  his 
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very  ruin,  found  a  refuge  in  the  army  of  Algiers , 
and  was  reformed  by  discipline  and  the  incitements 
of  military  honour.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the 
names  of  some  of  the  bravest  of  our  officers  who 
began  life  thus,  but  afterwards  found  a  deeper 
satisfaction  in  a  military  career  than  they  had 
derived  from  the  self-indulgence  of  the  past. 

La  Battue's  story  was  told  me  in  1845  by  a 
former  companion  of  the  unhappy  man's,  one  evening 
in  Africa,  at  the  encampment  of  Des  Oliviers.  The 
spokesman  was  then  commanding  a  squadron,  but 
had  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  after  having 
wasted  every  penny  of  his  inheritance.  He  has 
died  since,  leaving  one  more  name  to  adorn  our 
military  annals.  "  Ah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  poor  La 
Battue  !  What  an  officer  of  Avant-Garde  he  might 
have  made ! " 

The  carnival  of  1831  had  been  unusually  brilliant, 
and  the  small  boys  of  the  Saint-Victor  Pension  had 
wonders  to  tell  of  it  when  they  met  again  after  the 
holidays.  Our  studies  suffered,  and  the  adventures 
of  Telemachus,  with  which  we  were  being  crammed, 
were  scarcely  exciting  enough  to  make  us  forget 
the  delightful  processions  upon  the  boulevards. 
The  tedium  was  only  occasionally  relieved  by  Ernest 
Feydeau's  heroic  recitals.  I  did  not  have  to  bear 
it  long,  however,  for  in  the  month  of  June  I  left 
the  school,  and  with  my  mother  and  grandmother 
went  to  stay  until  the  middle  of  autumn  at  Fresnay- 
le-Vicomte,  with  M.  de  Contencin,  a  great-uncle  on 
my  mother's  side.  M.  de  Contencin  had  been  Sous- 
Prefet  at  Mamers  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  July  revolution.  Like  all  other  provincial  func- 
tionaries he  had  received  orders  to  guard  the  roads> 
and  to  arrest,  if  the  opportunity  should  arise,  any 
Minister  who  had  signed  the  ordinances.  He  had 
chosen  to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  these 
instructions,  had  immediately  communicated  them 
to  one  of  his  friends,  Le  Comte  de  Semalle,  and  had 
done  his  utmost  to  favour  the  escape  of  the  Prince 
de  Polignac.  In  consequence  he  was  deprived  of 
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his  office,  at  which  he  was  greatly  incensed,  and  he 
had  withdrawn  himself,  protesting  and  disaffected, 
to  a  little  property  which  skirted  the  last  houses  of 
Fresnay-le-Vicornte,  and  overlooked  the  high  em- 
bankments of  the  Sarthe. 

My  uncle  was  an  old  man,  at  least  in  my  eyes ; 
he  was  exceedingly  intelligent,  well-informed  and 
sarcastic,  of  uncertain  temper,  and  an  ardent  Legi- 
timist. The  peasants  called  him  M.  de  Contenchien. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolution  he  had 
plunged  into  La  Vende'e  and  fought  there.  He  had 
known  Cathelineau,  Charette,  Stofflet,  andlaRoche- 
jaquelin,  and  spoke  of  them  as  heroes.  He  had 
been  present  at  the  battle  of  Mans,  and,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Royalists,  or  rather  Royal  army,  as  it 
was  called  then,  he  had  wandered  in  the  forests  of 
Sille  and  of  Peze",  had  hidden  himself  at  a  farm 
belonging  to  our  family,  and  had  hunted  down  the 
"Bleus"  to  the  end. 

He  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  a  certain  pea- 
sant called  Bas-Maine,  who  had  acted  as  chief  guide 
to  the  little  band  he  belonged  to.  This  Bas-Maiue 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  character,  and 
afterwards  when  I  read  the  adventures  of  scouts, 
in  the  works  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  I  was  reminded 
of  his  deeds  of  valour  as  told  me  by  my  uncle. 
The  craft,  the  patience,  the  courage,  the  skill  in 
laying  an  ambush  for  the  enemy  attributed  by  the 
American  novelist  to  the  Red  Indians  were  alike 
characteristic  of  my  uncle's  tales. 

From  his  woodland  adventures  he  had  retained  a  re- 
markable gift  of  imitating  the  cry  of  the  owl,  the  crow, 
and  the  jay,  cries  which  had  been  used  to  recall  spies 
sent  by  the  Chouans  to  track  out  the  Republican 
soldiers.  He  often  used  the  word  chouanner,  and 
I  have  heard  him  exclaim,  with  a  sigh  of  regret — 

"  Yes  1  didn't  we  chouanne*  in  the  old  days 
between  Saint  Rdmy  and  Saint  Aubin  1" 

The  war  of  La  Vendee  he  regarded  as  a  justifi- 
able and,  indeed,  holy  war.  "  They  had  to  own  it 
themselves,  it  was  a  war  of  giants." 
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According  to  bim  the  battles  and  campaigns  of  the 
Empire,  its  conquered  cities  and  vanquished  nations, 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  struggle  which 
took  place  in  La  Vendee,  Brittany  and  Anjou.  That 
was  contrary  to  my  ideas.  I  did  not  venture  to  say 
anything,  for  I  respected  and  liked  M.  de  Contencin 
and  was  also  a  little  afraid  of  him;  but  I  regretted 
that  Ernest  Feydeau  could  not  be  there  to  bring  to 
reason  this  old  comrade  of  Bas-Maine,  the  Chouan. 
His  views  troubled  me  the  more  because  of  my 
friend,  the  Garde- Champetre  of  Fresnay-le-Vicomte, 
— an  old  soldier  of  the  Empire,  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  recollections  of  his  youth. 

When  I  asked  him,  "  Ts  it  true  that  the  Chouans 
were  all  great  generals  ?"  he  replied,  "  You  might 
as  well  say  your  donkey  has  a  hooked  nose.  They 
were  a  set  of  scoundrels  who  hid  behind  bushes  and 
fired  upon  poor  soldiers  serving  as  volunteers. 
With  all  due  respect,  that  is  what  M.  de  Conten- 
cin tells  you.  But  the  good  gentleman  can't  see  clear, 
because  of  the  change  of  Government.  Great 
generals,  indeed !  I  have  known  great  generals  in 
my  time  and  served  under  them." 

Then  full  of  the  eloquence  which  inspires  the  old 
soldier  who  remembers  the  great  events  in  which 
he  took  his  part  of  glory,  though  he  has  again  be- 
come a  peasant,  he  told  me  about  the  *  King' 
Murat,  dressed  always  in  velvet;  about  Bernadotte, 
who  had  an  ugly  nose;  about  Lefevre,  who  was  "a 
father  to  his  men;"  about  Ney,  who  swore  like  a 
"  templar,"  and  Curial,  who  lived  on  truffles.  Then 
he  talked  about  the  battles  he  had  been  engaged  in, 
which  were  numerous.  If  they  did  not  invariably 
end  in  a  victory  it  was  because  we  had  been  betrayed. 

He  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Montereau,  and  had 
seen  Napoleon  point  the  traditional  cannon. 

When  he  related  that  incident  he  lifted  his  cocked 
hat  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  invoking  an 
unseen  deity. 

I  was  made  uncomfortable  both  by  my  uncle's 
stories  and  by  those  of  the  Garde  Champetre,  for 
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they  drew  me  different  ways.  I  could  have  cried 
both  "Vive  I'Empereur"  and  "  Vive  le  Roi"  in  one 
day.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  Murat  with 
"  plumes  in  his  hat,"  and  to  have  the  heart  of 
Jesus  upon  my  breast  like  La  Rochejaquelin.  I  was 
too  completely  a  child  to  understand  the  abstract 
greatness  of  sacrifice  in  which  merit  alone  consists, 
and  my  reason  became  confused  by  conflicting 
doubts.  I  determined  to  consult  my  mother,  whose 
judgment  was  unusually  sound,  and  to  be  guided  by 
her.  One  day,  when  I  was  alone  with  her,  I  asked — • 

"Which  were  the  greatest — the  wars  of  the 
Vendee  or  those  of  the  Empire  ?" 

"  Little  boy,"  she  replied — she  always  called  me 
that  when  she  wished  to  fix  my  attention — "  little 
boy,  there  is  something  greater  than  the  wars  of  the 
Vendee  or  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  and  that  is 
peace." 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  my  mother  say 
that,  but  I  think  she  was  right. 

She  did  not,  however,  settle  the  question  for  me. 
Charette  and  Napoleon  still  competed  within  me, 
and  I  know  not  how  the  conflict  would  have  ended 
but  for  an  apparently  trifling  circumstance,  which 
plunged  me  into  a  world  of  dreams  unvisited  by  the 
heroes  of  either  foreign  or  civil  wars.  The  fair  of 
Fresnay-le-Vicomte  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
July.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  was  constantly  in 
the  market-place,  which  resounded  to  the  cries  of 
hucksters  under  their  awnings  and  to  the  lowing  of 
cattle.  I  was  given  leave  to  buy  what  I  fancied,  so 
I  ran  to  the  booth  of  an  itinerant  bookseller,  and, 
guided  either  by  my  own  instinct  or  by  chance, 
bought  that  delightful  book,  "  The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson."  I  became  literally  immersed  in  this 
book,  dreamt  of  it  perpetually,  and  wandered  in 
thought  to  countries  beyond  the  sea,  where  were 
caverns  of  salt,  ostriches  to  ride  upon,  and  animals 
with  unknown  names. 

In  front  of  my  uncle's  house  a  kind  of  enclosure 
led  into  a  field,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
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Postern,  because  it  was  just  outside  the  ancient 
fortifications  of  the  little  town,  and  a  walnut  tree 
grew  in  it  with  branches  overhanging  the  wall. 

Up  this  wall  I  would  climb,  creep  along  the 
branches  and  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  until  I 
reached  a  forked  branch,  in  which,  hidden  among 
the  leaves,  I  settled  myself  to  read.  I  called  this 
walnut  tree  Falkenhorst,  in  memory  of  the  dwelling 
built  in  a  tree  by  the  shipwrecked  family.  I  spent 
days  there,  and  think  of  them  even  now  with 
rapture.  I  made  a  bow  and  arrow  for  myself  and 
practised  shooting  birds.  I  succeeded  only  in 
laming  a  duck,  for  which  I  got  a  sound  scolding. 

Sometimes  I  went  off  on  my  "  boursiquet " 
(donkey),  as  the  Garde-Champetre  called  it.  I 
passed  along  a  deeply-cut  road  to  the  other  side  of 
JSaint-Aubin,  where,  at  the  back  of  a  laundry,  I 
came  to  a  meadow  crossed  by  a  brook.  Near  the 
brook  was  a  group  of  ash-trees.  Once  there  I 
could  not  see  any  houses  nor  hear  the  sound  of  the 
mill;  I  was  so  completely  shut  in  by  the  hedges 
that  I  did  not  perceive  the  horizon.  I  was  alone,  I 
was  free ! 

I  had  made  a  little  nook  for  myself  in  a  bush  at 
the  foot  of  an  ash  tree.  There  I  brought  my  pro- 
visions, chocolate  and  macaroons.  I  had  stolen  a 
hammer  and  some  nails  from  my  uncle's  house,  and 
I  buried  these  near  the  provision  chest.  I  took 
possession  of  any  bit  of  wood  or  board  I  might 
come  across,  carried  them  to  the  meadow  and  con- 
cealed them  in  the  dense  thick-set  hedge.  I  wanted 
to  make  a  raft,  to  stock  it  with  provisions,  and  to 
float  with  the  tide  down  the  Sarthe.  Where  did  I 
mean  to  go  ?  I  had  no  definite  idea,  but  I  was 
convinced  that  I  should  land  upon  some  desert 
island  where  I  could  tame  buffaloes,  catch  turtles, 
and  see  rose-coloured  flamingoes  walking  through 
the  long  grass. 

I  was  confident  that  I  should  be  able  to  carry  out 
this  project,  and  eagerly  worked  at  my  prepara- 
tions. All  of  a  sudden,  however,  I  abandoned  my 
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intention.  Friendship  performed  the  miracle.  I 
thought  of  Louis  de  Cormenin  and  of  the  pain  our 
separation  would  cause  him,  so  I  determined  to 
take  him  with  me. 

I  soon  thought  of  another  plan  which  struck  me 
as  admirable. 

I  wrote  to  Louis  and  told  him  of  the  pleasure  I 
had  had  in  reading  "  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson." 
I  begged  him  to  get  it.  He  was  then  staying  at 
Chateau  de  Lamotte,  not  far  from  Montargis,  where 
the  book  could  easily  be  procured.  He  read  it,  and 
wrote  to  tell  me  that,  like  myself,  he  was  enchanted 
with  it.  I  had  laid  my  plans  with  prudence ;  now 
that  I  had  secured  an  accomplice,  and  that  accom- 
plice my  dearest  friend,  I  disclosed  the  whole  scheme. 

We  were  to  meet  in  Paris  and  to  make  our  final 
preparations,  which,  I  imagined,  would  be  easily 
managed. 

On  New  Year's  Day  we  had  each  been  given  a 
pair  of  gold  shirt  studs.  The  four  studs  were 
worth,  at  most,  twenty-five  francs.  We  were  to 
sell  them,  and  with  the  money  they  would  fetch 
post  all  the  way  to  the  Havre  to  save  time.  There 
we  were  to  set  sail  in  the  first  ship  we  could  find 
and  were  to  suffer  shipwreck. 

The  whole  crew  would  be  lost  except,  of  course, 
Louis  and  myself.  We  were  to  take  possession  of  the 
pinnace,  a  word  which  excited  me  greatly,  although 
1  did  not  know  its  exacb  meaning. 

After  being  tossed  about  all  night  upon  "  an 
angry  sea"  we  should  perceive  at  daybreak  the 
green  shores  of  our  desert  island,  where  we  should 
land  and  build  fortresses  in  the  huge  trees.  Louis 
was  less  enchanted  with  this  scheme  than  I  had 
anticipated. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  desert  islands  still  exist  ?  " 
he  asked  me  in  writing. 

"  On  my  word  of  honour,  I  tell  you,"  I  replied, 
"  there  are  a  great  many  desert  islands." 

He  would  not  admit  that  he  was  beaten,  and 
retorted  — 
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"  And  if  we  are  not  wrecked,  what  then  ?  " 

Such  quibbling  !  I  was  indignant,  and  said,  in 
my  despair  — 

"  If  I  am  abandoned  by  everyone  I  must  go  away 
alone ! "  and  I  read  my  Swiss  Robinson  more  pas- 
sionately than  ever. 

It  is  to  this  period  that  I  must  refer  the  beginning 
of  my  correspondence  with  Louis,  a  correspondence 
only  interrupted  by  death. 

He  took  care  of  my  letters  and  I  have  preserved 
his.  Lately  I  have  spent  several  days  in  reading 
them  over,  and  they  have  filled  me  with  sadness. 
It  is  heart-breaking  to  go  over  the  past  and  to 
retrace  the  path  already  trodden,  almost  like  watch- 
ing the  death  of  things  once  more !  To  meet  the 
ghosts  of  the  past,  which  arise  one  by  one  at  the 
call  of  memory,  is  a  melancholy  employment.  A 
word  or  a  name  is  enough  to  revive  forgotten  days 
and  to  recall  emotions  one  thought  buried  with  the 
years.  One's  old  self  rises  up  once  more  and  is 
compared  with  what  he  has  become.  At  the  same 
moment  the  two  faces  of  Janus  appear  and  one 
does  not  recognize  oneself  easily.  Old  man  !  bend- 
ing over  the  paper,  are  you,  bowed  and  grey,  and 
almost  bald,  he  whose  locks  were  once  so  abundant 
and  who  was  so  combative  and  active  ?  Did  you 
really  want  to  go  to  a  desert  island?  Can  it  really  be 
you  who  made  long  journeys  and  often  slept  under 
the  stars  of  an  Eastern  sky,  who  lived  with  the 
Arabs  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  hunted  the 
lion  and  the  ostrich  with  the  dwellers  in  tents? 
Was  it  you  who  learnt  to  fight,  you,  who  loved  so 
tenderly  the  friends  already  laid  in  the  grave  your 
own  steps  are  nearing  ? 

As  I  read  these  letters,  yellow  with  age,  written 
in  a  handwriting  at  first  unformed  and  faulty,  but 
gradually,  as  the  years  increase,  growing  firmer  and 
more  characteristic,  I  feel  myself  restored  to  the 
presence  of  the  dead.  They  speak  the  language  of 
the  past ;  I  long  to  communicate  to  them  the  events 
of  to-day  which  they  ignore,  and  I  imagine  that  I 
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am  surrounded  by  shades — the  witnesses  of  departed 
hours.  If  we  can  believe  that  the  silent  tree  has  a 
consciousness  under  its  bark  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
understand,  what  must  it  not  feel  when  in  autumn 
it  sees  the  leaves  it  proudly  waved  in  the  sunlight 
fluttering  to  the  ground  ?  It  is  thus  with  man  when 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  age  he  looks  back  to 
childhood  and  youth  and  collects  the  remnants  of  a 
shattered  existence.  To  mourn  for  those  we  love 
is  to  mourn  for  ourselves.  They  who  go  first 
take  with  them  part  of  our  life,  and  when  our  turn 
comes  there  is  so  little  left  of  us  that  the  first  breath 
bears  us  away.  "We  die  daily,  and  our  last  hour  is 
only  the  last  of  death. 

I  was  taken  back  to  Paris  in  October,  1831.  In- 
stead of  going  to  look  for  a  desert  island  I  had  to 
go  to  a  boarding-school. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

SCHOOLDAYS  (continued). 

Louis  DE  CORHENIN  and  I  met  with  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment directly  we  left  home.  We  had  supposed  that 
we  should  not  be  separated,  and  learn  the  humanities 
side  by  side  in  the  same  establishment.  But  it  was 
not  to  be,  and  I  think  now  that  our  relations  acted 
wisely  in  parting  us  at  an  impulsive,  excitable  age, 
when  imitation  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  example 
often  pernicious. 

Louis,  more  fortunate  than  myself,  went  to  the 
College  Rollin,  and  I  was  placed  at  the  College 
Louis-le-Grand.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  day,  the 
21st  October,  1821,  the  day  on  which  I  began  the 
school-boy's  stern  apprenticeship.  Sixty  years  have 
elapsed,  but  the  impression  is  as  vivid  as  ever. 

In  the  morning  one  of  my  uncles  lunched  with  us. 
When  we  had  finished  he  set  me  before  him,  and 
began,  in  a  laughing  way,  to  sing  the  "Non  piu 
audrai "  of  the  "  Nozze  de  Figaro."  I  did  not 
understand  him  then,  but  I  came  to  know  what  he 
meant  before  long.  "  Ah  !  my  boy  !  you  are  going 
to  lead  a  very  different  life,  I  can  tell  you,"  he  said. 
My  heart  was  full,  but  I  tried  to  harden  myself, 
and  forced  back  my  tears.  Then  we  set  out,  my 
grandmother  and  my  mother,  who  were  in  mourning 
for  my  grandfather,  going  with  rne.  We  arrived  at 
the  hour  of  recreation.  I  was  presented  to  the 
principal,  a  fair-haired,  intelligent,  and  rather  super- 
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cilious-looking  man,  who  cast  cold  glances  from 
behind  his  tortoiseshell  spectacles.  The  interview 
was  short  and  very  stiff.  "  You  will  be  in  the  ninth 
class.  You  will  be  allowed  out  only  once  a  fort- 
night, unless  you  are  top  of  your  class."  The  prin- 
cipal rang  the  bell,  and  a  servant  appeared.  "  Take 
this  pupil  to  the  dressing-room."  I  was  put  into  a 
sort  of  pensioner's  dress,  which  had  been  worn 
already — a  coat  with  deep  flaps,  wide  trousers,  a 
long  waistcoat,  and  ill-made  shoes,  all  marked  with 
my  registered  number,  499.  "When  I  returned  to 
the  parlour  my  grandmother  exclaimed,  "  What  an 
object ! "  The  beat  of  a  drum  announced  that 
recreation-time  was  over.  The  pupils  were  return- 
ing to  their  quarters.  The  hour  of  separation  had 
come.  The  efforts  I  had  made  to  control  myself 
since  morning  broke  down.  I  burst  into  tears,  and 
threw  my  arms  round  my  mother.  "  Do  not  leave 
me  here,"  I  cried.  "  Take  me  away.  Let  me  have 
a  tutor  at  home.  I  ain  your  only  child.  Who  can 
prevent  it  ?  " 

My  grandmother  had  turned  away  sobbing.  My 
mother  kept  firm,  but  I  could  tell  by  her  set  mouth 
and  chin  how  she  was  struggling  with  herself.  She 
began  to  reason  with  me.  "  You  must  be  a  man, 
and  try  to  face  life." 

I  endeavoured  to  control  myself,  for  I  knew  by 
my  mother's  decided  voice  and  determined  manner 
that  entreaties  were  useless.  They  wished  to  see 
the  dormitory  where  I  should  sleep,  and  the  rooms 
I  should  occupy  by  day.  The  usher  received  us,  a 
gentle  law-student,  called  Schoeffer.  My  grand- 
mother turned  to  him  and  said  :  "  Sir,  we  commend 
him  to  your  kindness.  He  is  an  only  son ;  his  father 
is  dead."  I  fell  upon  my  mother's  neck  repeating, 
"  Don't,  don't."  M.  Schoeffer  took  hold  of  my  arm, 
drew  me  away,  and  shut  the  door.  I  found  myself 
among  some  thirty  school-fellows,  who  were  making 
fun  of  my  wretchedness.  I  sat  down  and  counted — 
seven,  eight,  nine,  and  so  on  until  I  was  calm  again. 
I  was  only  ten  years  old. 
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Ulric  Gruttinguer,  to  whom  Alfred  de  Musset  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  finest  sonnets,  has  sung  : — 

"  Quel  heureux  temps  quo  le  college !  " 

Let  him  think  so  if  he  can.  I  know  that  I  had 
nine  years  of  it,  which  were  nine  years  of  suffering. 
My  life  has  not  been  ordered  differently  from  that 
of  other  men.  I  have  had  my  sorrows,  misfortunes, 
and  catastrophies.  Sometimes  I  have  borne  more 
than  my  share  of  the  burden,  but  I  am  so  far  from 
regretting  my  schooldays  that  I  think  with  horror 
of  this  period  of  my  life.  To  this  day  a  band  of 
boys  from  a  Lycee  cannot  file  past  me  without 
making  me  feel  melancholy,  and  if  by  chance  I 
dream  that  I  am  back  at  the  school  of  my  childish 
aversion  I  awake  from  the  nightmare  with  a  beating 
heart  and  bathed  in  perspiration.  Was  it  study 
which  made  me  detest  it  thus  ?  Certainly  not ;  it 
has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  learn.  I  was 
no  dunce,  as  my  masters  said ;  I  was  a  rebel.  The 
discipline  of  the  school  was  repugnant  to  me,  and  I 
could  not  force  my  nature  to  submit. 

It  was  a  brutal  system,  applied  alike  to  five 
hundred  different  characters.  Dismal  courtyards 
were  surrounded  by  high  walls,  like  the  courtyards 
of  a  prison,  rough  servant  lads  waited  upon  us,  the 
class-rooms  and  buildings  generally  were  dirty,  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  disgusting — not  to  speak 
of  the  odours  from  the  refectory. 

The  carping  strictness  of  the  ushers,  the  ridicule 
of  boys,  who  made  game  of  every  good  feeling,  the 
want  of  freedom,  and  the  suppression  of  that  indi- 
viduality of  character  which  rises  against  systematic 
restraint,  all  these  causes  made  school  to  me  a  hell 
upon  earth.  I  fought  against  it,  although  I  was 
always  beaten,  and  although  people  said  "  He  will 
get  used  to  it.''  I  never  did  get  used  to  it,  and  when, 
in  1840,  having  finished  my  studies  in  rhetoric  under 
the  kindest  and  best  of  men,  I  quitted  that  detested 
form,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  intense  relief. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  school  forms  the  character. 
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I  did  not  observe  that,  but  I  know  that  boys  become 
sullen,  dissolute,  lying,  and  deceitful  at  school.  In 
this  small  world  vice  develops  by  contact  or  by 
sympathy.  There  is  nothing  truer  than  La  Fontaine's 
axiom :  "  Our  master  is  our  enemy."  The  loss  of 
affection  at  an  age  when  children  stand  most  in 
need  of  it  creates  a  spirit  of  resistance  which  in 
time  becomes  habitual. 

Punishments,  the  most  stupid  punishments  imagin- 
able, have  no  effect.  To  give  children  dry  bread, 
which  means  insufficient  nourishment,  to  keep  them 
in  and  deprive  them  of  exercise  after  hours  of 
silence  and  work,  to  take  away  the  exeat,  and  thus 
cut  them  off  from  the  influence  of  home !  In  all 
my  experience  as  a  schoolboy  I  only  knew  one  man 
depart  wisely  from  these  barbarous  practices.  He 
was  called  Huguet,  and  taught  the  4th  class.  By 
way  of  an  extra  task  he  would  make  us  copy  stanzas 
of  the  "  Garden  of  Greek  Roots."  At  least  we 
learnt  something  from  that.  It  were  needless  to 
speak  of  eminent  professors,  such  as  M.  Egger  and 
M.  Adolphe  Regnier,  who  never  punished. 

The  guides  of  our  youth — principal,  proctors,  and 
ushers — had,  it  appeared,  no  great  confidence  in 
the  repressive  measures  they  had  adopted,  and  there 
was  a  special  precaution  against  rebellion.  At  this 
period  gas  was  but  little  used,  even  to  light  the 
streets ;  our  class-rooms  and  dormitories  were  pro- 
vided with  oil-lamps.  In  the  big  schoolroom  as 
soon  as  it  grew  dusk  candles  were  lighted;  which 
one  of  the  boys  was  told  off  to  snuff  every  ten 
minutes.  The  light  was  bad,  and  we  often  took 
advantage  of  it  and  slept  instead  of  working.  But 
there  was  a  lamp  burning  above  the  master's  desk 
which  was  fixed  to  the  wall  and  surrounded  by  iron 
bars  to  protect  it  from  being  knocked  over  by 
dictionaries.  That  lamp  was  a  precautionary 
measure  against  rebellion.  Even  if  every  other 
light  were  extinguished  it  would  burn  on  and 
enable  the  masters  to  identify  the  culprits. 
Rebellion  1  How  many  of  us  cherished  that  dream  ! 
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In  my  day  we  did  not  have  a  rebellion,  but  I  think 
had  the  opportunity  arisen  I  should  have  proved 
highly  formidable. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  I 
shared  with  many  of  my  schoolfellows  does  not 
injure  the  character  or  justify  us  in  predicting  evil 
of  a  boy's  future.  Let  me  say  that  to  parents 
whose  children  are  often  in  disgrace  at  school,  and 
who  tell  them  they  will  come  to  the  gallows,  I 
could  name  three  pupils  of  the  College  Louis-le- 
Grand  expelled  for  insubordination  and  misconduct. 
The  first,  who  was  called  Sybarite-Madelon,  because 
of  his  apparent  effeminacy,  was  one  of  the  heroes  in 
the  charge  of  the  Cuirassiers  at  Reichshoffen.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  a  cavalry  general  of  the  first 
order. 

"  Ah !  Cesar  Corot,  old  friend,  old  accomplice, 
do  not  deny  it."* 

Another  is  a  savant  who  is  an  honour  to  France. 
He  has  organized  and  led  scientific  expeditions 
which  have  made  him  famous.  He  is  listened  to 
with  respect  at  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  and 
directs  the  work  of  the  Observatory.  I  speak  of 
Rear-Admiral  Mouchez. 

The  third  has  had  a  humbler  fate,  but  I  fancy  it 
would  surprise  his  old  masters  were  I  to  tell  them 
he  is  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

Do  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  only  the  bad  boys 
who  succeed  in  life  ?  May  I  be  preserved  from 
uttering  such  a  paradox.  All  I  would  affirm  is  that 
an  unruly,  masterful  disposition,  naturally  opposed 
to  every  abuse  of  power  and  to  an  oppressive  form 
of  discipline,  possesses  a  strength  of  resistance  and 
of  perseverance  which  may  be  turned  to  account 
later  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  in  the  attainment 
of  a  set  purpose.  I  may  add  that  he  who  does  not 
know  how  to  complete  his  own  education  is  and 
will  always  be  a  commonplace  man,  fit  only  for  an 
inferior  position. 

*  He  died  in  1885. 
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As  I  was  often  deprived  of  recreation,  exercise, 
and  outing,  I  was  often  ill  at  school.  But  those 
days  spent  in  the  infirmary,  although  I  had  fever 
upon  me,  were  happy  days.  We  were  under  the 
motherly  care  of  two  sisters  of  the  Saint  Martha 
order,  one  of  whom — Sister  Adrienne — was  a  charm- 
ing woman,  and  we  did  not  expect  to  be  punished 
if  we  spoke  or  "  turned  our  heads,"  or  blew  our 
noses  too  loudly. 

There  was  a  big  enclosure  for  convalescents 
planted  with  trees,  where  the  gymnasium  had  been 
arranged.  I  have  spent  many  hours  there  lying 
upon  the  sand  imagining  myself  back  in  the  meadow 
at  La  Sarthe,  where  I  had  collected  the  planks 
for  my  raft,  and  dreaming  of  the  desert  island  I 
wanted  to  live  in.  Outside  in  the  air  and  sunshine 
those  dreams  were  sweet  enough,  but  when  they 
visited  me  in  the  punishment  cells  they  became 
unendurable. 

Quite  at  the  top  of  the  building,  inhabited  by 
the  principal,  a  narrow,  dark  staircase  leads  into  a 
passage  with  oak  doors  on  either  side  of  it.  These 
doors  have  iron  fastenings,  and  open  into  garret- 
like  rooms.  The  walls  are  unplastered,  the  little 
windows,  deeply  sunk  in  rough  stone-work,  are 
barred. 

In  the  middle  of  each  room  is  a  table  and  a 
wooden  slab  fastened  to  an  iron  support.  The 
place  is  a  prison  in  all  the  grim  significance  of  the 
word.  Compared  with  the  punishment  cells  of 
Louis-le-Grand,  the  prison  cells  of  Mazas,  La 
Saute*,  and  La  Conciergerie,  warmed  and  lighted, 
are  boudoirs.  The  flue  of  a  stove  crossed  the 
ceilings  of  these  cells,  and  gave  out  a  sort  of  nominal 
heat.  During  the  reign  of  the  Terror  they  had  been 
used  for  political  prisoners;  the  more  refractory 
characters  were  confined  here.  Here  the  Marquis 
de  Saint-Huruge  had  been  incarcerated  on  the  10th 
Thermidor.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  on  to  the 
roof.  A  woman  saw  him  from  her  window  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Jacques,  and  made  signs  to  him  with  a 
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stone  and  her  dress,  by  means  of  which  he  under- 
stood that  Robespierre  had  just  been  guillotined. 
Saint-Huruge,  in  his  stentorian  voice,  shouted  the 
good  news  to  the  prisoners  exercising  in  the  court- 
yard below.  Immediately  there  was  such  a  tumult 
that  the  warders  ran  to  arm  themselves. 

Revolutions  which  open  prison  doors  did  not  open 
our  punishment  cells.  I  was  there  during  the 
insurrection  of  1832,  and  could  hear  the  sound  of 
the  cannon.  I  wished  that  it  would  come  nearer, 
and  that  the  college  would  disappear  in  a  general 
cataclysm,  which  might  carry  me  away  also.  Alone 
and  locked  in  that  dungeon  like  a  criminal  I  had 
to  spend  my  time  in  copying  fifteen  or  eighteen 
hundred  Latin  lines  unless  I  wished  to  return  there 
on  the  following  day. 

Instructors  of  youth  who  impose  this  degrading 
punishment  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  they 
thus  create  an  aversion  to  the  masterpieces  they 
wish  their  pupils  to  admire. 

Gustaye  Flaubert,  one  of  our  great  writers,  in  a 
letter  1  received  in  the  month  of  March,  1846, 
says  :  "  Yesterday,  in  the  afternoon,  I  read  through 
nearly  a  whole  work  of  the  JEueid.  To  think  that 
1  had  to  copy  it  as  an  imposition  a  hundred  times 
at  school !  How  abominable  !  What  an  insult !  I 
used  to  spit  upon  it  in  disgust;  it  bored  me  to  death. 
And  it  is  splendid,  splendid  !  Each  line  astounded 
me.  I  was  in  raptures.  I  could  not  forgive  myself 
or  understand  it." 

The  warder  or  gaoler  of  the  punishment  cells  was 
an  ill-conditioned  brute  called  Rouillon.  J.  Jonin, 
who  knew  him  well,  has  written  of  him  :  He  was 
tall  and  big,  swayed  from  side  to  side  in  walking, 
had  a  gruff  voice,  and  talked  a  coarse  patois  which 
made  us  laugh. 

He  would  bring  us  our  basin  of  soup  and  bit  of 
dry  bread  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  say,  "  En  veux- 
tu co ? "  which  meant,  "En  veux-tu encore  ? " 

Coarse-natured  and  mercenary,  he  knew  how  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  his  prisoners,  and  had  little 
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pity  for  them.  The  cells  faced  the  north,  and  were 
very  cold  in  winter.  It  was  useless  to  climb  upon 
the  stool  and  try  to  warm  one's  hands  upon  the 
metal  flue;  they  were  stiff  with  cold,  and  one  could 
not  write.  The  only  way  was  to  call  Rouillon  and 
kick  at  the  door.  Rouillon  would  arrive  with  his 
heavy  step,  look  through  the  barricaded  peep-hole, 
and  the  usual  dialogue  would  begin  — 

"  What  are  you  making  that  noise  for  ?  Do  you 
want  to  knock  down  the  college  ?  " 

"  I  am  cold ;  let  me  come  and  warm  myself  at  the 
stove." 

"  Oh !  you  want  to  warm  yourself  at  my  stove. 
Have  you  got  two  sous  to  pay  for  the  wood  ?  " 

"Yes!" 

"  Then  come  ;  but  not  more  than  ten  minutes, 
mind,  because  you  have  to  do  your  imposition." 

If  the  poor  boy  had  no  money  Rouillon  would 
say,  "  All  right !  you  can  blow  upon  your  fingers  to 
warm  them." 

Once,  in  the  winter,  after  a  holiday  probably,  I  had 
five  francs  in  my  pocket  when  I  was  sent  to  the 
cells.  I  obtained  permission  to  spend  the  whole 
day  by  the  stove  in  Rouillon's  room.  That  per- 
mission cost  me  a  hundred  sous.  Rouillon  became 
dropsical  and  died.  He  was  replaced  by  a  fellow 
called  Saint-Martin,  less  coarse  in  type,  but  quite  as 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  poor  little  boys  who 
suffered  from  the  cold.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  that 
all  this  is  ancient  history  ;  such  immense  progress 
has  been  made  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  there 
has  been  a  general  softening  of  manners,  and  that 
each  day  some  fresh  amelioration  has  been  intro- 
duced into  scholastic  methods.  Such  barbarous 
incarceration  in  an  unhealthy,  malodorous  spot, 
alike  injurious  to  the  health  and  intellect  of  children, 
must  have  been  abandoned.  Exceptions  still  exist, 
however.  On  the  8th  February,  1875,  armed  with 
a  letter  from  the  Minister,  I  visited  the  College 
Louis-le-Grand.  My  first  care  was  to  make  for  the 
punishment  cells.  1  found  them  in  the  same  condi- 
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tion  as  formerly.  When  I  entered  the  passage  I 
was  greeted  by  the  offensive  smell  common  to  all 
ill-ventilated  places.  I  drew  back  the  bolts  and 
opened  the  oaken  doors.  I  entered  the  cells,  and 
looked  again  upon  the  rugged  walls  I  had  leant 
against  when,  worn  out  with  copying  Latin  verses, 
I  had  lain  down  upon  the  stone  floors.  My  hand 
rested  once  more  upon  the  flue,  when  I  raised  it 
above  my  head,  and  by  looking  through  the  narrow 
barred  windows  I  could  see  the  protuberance  of 
Montmartre  through  the  distant  mists  as  of  old, 
and  could  hear  the  noises  in  the  street,  which  rose 
up  like  the  cry  of  a  great  city. 

The  stove,  Bouillon's  stove,  was  still  within  the 
little  room ;  we  did  not  enter  unless  we  had  paid 
our  obolus  to  the  old  Charon  of  those  infernal 
regions.  The  tables  and  seats  were  still  fastened  to 
the  pavement. 

Everything  was  the  same,  and  was  bound  to  be 
the  same,  because  human  stupidity  does  not  change. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  this  time 
was  M.  Jules  Simon.  I  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  I  knew  that,  combined  with  rare  intellectual 
gifts,  he  possessed  a  benevolent  and  kindly  nature 
to  which  one  could  safely  appeal. 

I  wrote  him  a  description  of  the  cells  of  Louis-le- 
Grand,  and  begged  him  to  suppress  them. 

He  sent  me  the  following  letter  :  — 

"  Paris,  Feb.  16th,  1875. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  send  you  my  report  of  the  27th  Sep- 
tember, which  hardly  deserved  the  honour  of  so 
much  distinguished  abuse.  As  to  the  cells,  they 
doubtless  resemble  the  dungeons  of  Venice* 
Gresset  languished  there,  but  they  are  now  only 
used  to  frighten  people.  At  any  rate  they  shall  be 
closed. 

"  Yours,  with  a  thousand  affectionate  recollec- 
tions, 

"  JULES  SIMON." 
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The  Minister's  letter  must  have  been  taken  as  not 
read,  for  now  even  the  Louis-le-Grand  cells  are 
inside,  and  have  remained  exactly  what  they  were 
in  my  boyhood.*  Not  only  were  the  cells  a  place  of 
punishment  and  of  suffering  for  us,  they  had  their 
own  grim  legend.  We  told  one  another  how  a  boy 
in  the  sixth  form,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
had  been  confined  there  one  Sunday.  Instead  of 
going  home  he  was  sent  up  to  the  fifth  storey  and 
locked  into  a  cell.  He  was  a  nervous  boy  and  grew 
desperate.  When  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  drum, 
which  announced  that  mass  was  over,  and  the  hour 
arrived  for  the  boys  to  go  home,  he  lost  his  senses. 
He  undid  his  cravat,  fastened  it  to  one  of  the 
window-bars,  and  hung  himself.  He  was  dead  when 
they  opened  the  door  to  give  him  his  soup  and  bread. 
We  were  familiar  with  every  detail  of  this  legend, 
invented  I  know  not  by  whom,  but  it  added  to  the 
horror  of  our  punishment.  To  us  each  cell  was  the 
cell  in  which  the  boy  had  hung  himself,  and  we  used 
to  look  with  terror  and  sometimes  with  envy  at  the 
iron  bars  which  had  enabled  him  to  put  an  end  to 
his  sufferings.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  a 
boy  who  did  not  become  bad  and  corrupt  under  this 
rough  treatment  and  these  barbarous  punishments 
must  have  had  an  exceptionally  good  nature.  An 
old  schoolmaster,  to  whom  I  made  this  observation , 
replied,  "  Goodness  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  in- 
difference is  what  is  wanted." 

It  was  to  the  ushers  of  the  school  rather  than  to 
the  professors  that  we  owed  these  merciless  punish- 
ments. A  boy's  relations  with  his  professor  are 
generally  friendly.  Ours,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
were  learned  men,  perhaps  a  little  narrow,  but 
kindly  disposed. 

I  remember  a  professor  of  the  eighth  class,  who 
would  say  tc  us :  "  Do  not  force  me  to  punish  you." 

*  On  the  16th  May,  1881,  I  was  again  able  to  convince  myself 
of  this  fact.  The  punishment  cells  of  the  colleges  were  finally 
done  away  with  by  decision  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  2nd  May,  1883. 
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And  be  did  not  punish  us.      His  name  was  Frin, 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Brittany — a  Breton  of  the 
Bretons.     When  hfe  alluded  to  his  province  he  used 
to  call  it  "  The  noble  land  of  Armorica."     Short  and 
rather  stout,  his  grey,  curly  hair,  pink  complexion, 
and  round,  clean-shaven  face  gave  him  somewhat 
the  air  of  an  Abbe,  more  zealous  at  his  trencher 
than  at  his  prayers.      Little   Father  Frin,  as   we 
called   him,   was   courteous    and    generally   rather 
merry.     Sometimes,  however,  he  would  seem  lost 
in  a  dream,  and  as  if  in  answer  to  his  own  private 
thoughts  would  say  :  "  The  French  language  is  full 
of  mystery ;   only  a  genius  can  understand  it.     I 
know  one   such   genius,  and   he   was  born  in  the 
noble  land  of  Armorica."     By  chance  I  learnt  the 
meaning  of  these  words.     We  had  been  construing, 
and  I  was  top  of  the  class — why  I  cannot  tell.     On 
this  account  I  was  seated  at  the  professor's  own 
table  to  arrange  the  exercise  books  in  their  order — 
the  fair  copies  and  the  lessons  to  be  repeated.     On 
Tuesdays,  composition  day,  M.  Frin  always  dictated 
in  French  the  lesson  we  had  to  turn  into  Latin. 
"  Eheu  !  Bassa    Latinitas,"  Pierre  Gringoire  would 
have  said,  and  when  the  master  saw  his  pupils  at 
work  he  began  a  task  of  his  own.  Spread  out  before 
him  were  the  pages  of  a  manuscript,  which  he  began 
to  copy  in  a  neat  handwriting,  which  was  not  with- 
out character.     He  was  absorbed  in  his  work,  and 
only  now  and  then  cast  a  watchful  glance  at  the 
boys,  who  were  turning  the  leaves  of  their  diction- 
aries, and  diligently  combining  a  tissue  of  solecisms 
and   barbarisms.       Suddenly   he    stopped,   quickly 
looked  through  the  loose  sheets  of  the  manuscript, 
and  said  under  his  breath  :  "  Hang  the  man  !    Why 
doesn't  he  number  the  pages  of  his  manuscript  ?  " 
I  looked  up ;  the  pages  he  was  copying  were  long 
and  narrow,  and  covered  with  upright,  firm,  rather 
pointed  characters,  written  in  pale  ink,  and  with 
few  erasures.      M.  Frin  saw  that  I  was  looking. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm  and  said  :  "  On  your 
knees  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  you 
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contemplate  those  sublime  pages.  They  are  the 
work  of  an  extraordinary  genius.  It  will  require 
the  travail  of  centuries  to  produce  such  another. 
I  am  copying  out  fair  the  Memoirs  of  M.  le 
Vicomte  Ren6  Francois  de  Chateaubriand,  formerly 
ambassador  and  minister,  and  an  ancient  peer 
of  France.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  his  secretary, 
because  I  come  from  his  part  of  the  country." 
M.  Frin  laboured  under  a  delusion.  He  was  not 
Chateaubriand's  secretary;  he  only  copied  for 
him. 

I  was  then  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  I  had 
read  "  Les  Martyrs.''  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  me  to  have  understood  or  appreciated  the 
beauties  of  the  immortal  episode  of  Velleda,  but  I 
had  been  thrilled  by  the  adventures  of  Eudore  and 
Cymodocee,  and  therefore  I  admired  Chateaubriand. 
I  looked  at  little  Pere  Frin,  and  he  seemed  to  me 
to  be  several  inches  taller  than  before.  He  saw 
that  he  had  made  an  impression  upon  me,  and  his 
face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  as  he  said :  "  What  an 
honour  to  be  the  compatriot  of  such  a  man ! " 
Long  after  that  I  saw  Chateaubriand.  He  was, 
indeed,  different  from  the  ideal  I  had  formed  in  my 
own  mind.  I  had  imagined  him  a  sort  of  Apollo, 
scarcely  treading  the  earth,  and  with  his  head  in 
the  clouds.  I  beheld  instead  a  short,  ill-made  man, 
with  a  long  head  and  scanty  locks.  Only  his  eyes 
were  magnificent.  He  stooped  when  he  walked. 
His  right  shoulder  was  higher  than  the  other,  to 
his  chagrin;  he  hung  his  head,  and  his  hand 
drooped  listlessly  at  his  side ;  he  appeared  as  if 
crushed  by  unbearable  weakness,  and  might  have 
sat  for  the  portrait  of  ennui.  He  has  expressed  the 
fact  in  his  own  words :  "  I  cannot  bore  others  more 
than  I  bore  myself."  Whatever  degree  of  geniality 
existed  between  us  and  our  professors  it  is  certain 
that  this  quality  did  not  characterize  our  relations 
with  the  ushers,  who  had  to  see  that  rules  were 
obeyed  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  maintained. 
They  were  constantly  with  us  in  the  schoolroom,  in 
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the  refectory,  during  walking  hours  and  recreation, 
and  in  the  dormitory. 

The  professors  were  wrong,  extremely  wrong; 
they  treated  the  ushers  with  contempt,  and  set  us  an 
example  in  this  respect  which  we  were  not  slow 
to  imitate.  There  were,  however,  differences  among 
them,  which,  young  as  we  were,  we  quickly  per- 
ceived. Some  were  poor  young  men  who  had  come 
to  Paris  to  study  law  or  medicine,  and  who,  to  save 
their  relations  expense,  submitted  to  that  life  of 
drudgery  and  confinement.  Those  we  respected ; 
they  were  generally  affable,  and  we  tried  to  live 
with  them  on  terms  of  good-fellowship.  I 
remember  one  who  acquired  a  certain  reputation 
with  the  boys  because  he  wore  a  very  light  coat, 
which  they  thought  the  height  of  elegance,  and 
because  he  knew  shorthand.  He  was  studying 
medicine  and  his  name  was  Constantin  James.  I 
can  refer  to  another  who  began  life  by  looking  after 
small  boys  and  teaching  them.  At  the  same  time 
he  studied  history  and  literature.  Short  and  active, 
sometimes  passionate,  full  of  intelligence,  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  with  difficulty  subduing  the  fire 
of  his  eye,  he  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
by  intellect  and  industry  joined  to  perfect  rectitude 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty.  He  is  now  the  great 
military  historian  of  France  and  a  power  in  the 
French  Academy. 

I  know  that  these  are  exceptions,  but  they  are 
more  numerous  than  might  be  supposed,  and 
among  the  men  who  within  the  last  sixty  years  have 
adorned  letters  several  have  pastured  an  unruly 
herd  of  schoolboys.  They  did  not  linger  long  in 
that  ungrateful  service,  because  they  were  men  of 
mettle  who  needed  only  opportunity  to  distinguish 
themselves.  But  what  of  those  who  remained,  who 
were  not  dissatisfied,  and  had  no  higher  mental 
aspirations?  We  bore  them  no  love,  for  we  felt 
that  they  had  lost  caste,  and  there  was  constant 
antagonism  between  us.  Ours  was  the  weaker  side, 
but  defeats  are  sometimes  very  like  victories. 
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One  of  the  boys  once  said  aloud  to  an  usher, 
called  Grivet,  "  You  are  quite  right  to  stay  at 
college ;  in  my  home  they  would  not  take  you  for 
a  servant." 

"When  that  is  the  spirit  of  a  school,  life  in  common 
becomes  a  misery  to  both  master  and  pupil.  The 
absence  of  early  education,  together  with  a  natural 
lack  of  refinement,  and  a  sense  of  their  humble  posi- 
tion as  compared  with  that  of  the  sons  of  wealthy 
parents  over  whom  they  were  generally  placed,  exas- 
perated these  unlucky  ushers,  and  drew  from  them 
now  and  then  bitter  remarks  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  suppress. 

While  I  was  in  the  eighth  class  my  master  was  a 
certain  Leraux,  a  frowsy  fellow,  whose  head  was  so 
deformed  by  a  wen  that  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  cap. 
He  was  excessively  lazy,  yawned  from  morning  till 
night,  and  never  did  anything.  He  was  aggressive 
and  fond  of  clumsy  jokes,  for  which  he  was  once 
rewarded  in  a  way  that  afforded  us  the  liveliest 
satisfaction. 

At  this  time  the  Italian  Opera  was  in  its  greatest 
splendour.  One  of  the  most  popular  singers  of  the 
group  of  admirable  artistes  it  had  brought  together 
was  a  man  of  gigantic  proportions  and  excellent 
abilities,  who  was  much  liked  in  the  society  he  fre- 
quented. He  was  of  Italian  origin,  came  of  a  good 
family,  and  had  gone  on  the  stage  without  encoun- 
tering certain  prejudices  which  do  not  exist  in 
Italy.  The  public  were  devoted  to  him,  and 
crowded  to  the  "  Bouffes  "  to  give  him  an  ovation 
whenever  he  appeared  as  "  Doctor  Bartholo  "  in  the 
*'  Barbier  de  Seville."  This  actor's  son  was  a  pupil 
in  the  class-room  overlooked  by  Leraux.  He  was  a 
merry  boy,  and  one  day,  instead  of  working,  he 
was  making  grimaces  at  one  of  his  schoolfellows. 
Leraux  remarked  it,  and  said  to  him  — 

"  Well  done  I  I  suppose  you  want  to  be  a  clown, 
like  your  father." 

The  boy's  father  came  the  very  next  day  to 
remove  his  son  from  the  school,  but  before  doing  so 
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he  sent  for  Leraux  to  the  parloir  and  administered 
a  chastisement  which,  from  a  man  of  his  Herculean 
strength,  must  have  been  severe. 

Every  detail  of  this  incident  was  known  to  us, 
and  henceforth  poor  Leraux  was  nick-named 
Bartholo. 

Since  leaving  the  college  I  have  come  across 
several  of  my  old  ushers.  I  have  met  them  in 
Algiers  acting  as  sous-aide-majors  or  assistant 
veterinary-surgeons,  or  in  the  East  as  agents  to 
bogus  companies.  In  the  provinces  I  found  them 
directing  factories,  in  Paris  on  the  pallet  bed  of 
hospitals,  and  one  I  encountered  in  the  cell  at  the 
depot  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 

I  talked  with  them  and  noted  in  almost  all  a 
weakness  or  failing,  an  infirmity  of  the  will  which 
turned  them  back  from  the  path  of  duty.  An 
almost  morbid  form  of  indolence  was  usually  their 
besetting  sin,  but  others  had  an  unaccountable 
taste  for  degrading  pleasures.  One  of  them  said 
to  me  — 

"  What  ruined  me  was  the  fatal  passion  for  the 
domino." 

Once  in  an  Algerian  encampment  not  far  from 
Ouchda,  in  the  year  1845,  I  fell  in  with  one  of  my 
old  ushers  with  whom  I  had  formerly  struggled  for 
the  mastery.  He  held  a  small  post  in  the  military 
commissariat,  and  he  dragged  round  with  him  a 
ponderous  female  companion  whose  position  in  the 
household  was  not  merely  that  of  cook.  I  was  able 
to  do  him  some  service,  and  he  spoke  freely  of  past 
times. 

"Between  us  and  the  boys,"  he  said,  "a  good 
understanding  was  impossible ;  our  sufferings  were 
too  great  and  too  many.  When  your  fashionable 
mothers,  delicately  scented,  came  to  see  you  in  the 
parloir,  or  servants  better  dressed  than  -we  were 
took  you  away  in  carriages,  or  again,  the  day  after 
the  holidays,  when  we  heard  you  at  recreation  re- 
lating your  experiences  at  the  opera,  the  Italiens, 
the  Com^die-Fran^aise,  or  at  some  ball,  we  were 
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seized  with  a  feeling  of  revulsion  against  the 
wretchedness  of  our  lot.  We  became  embittered,  and 
without  exactly  intending  it,  we  revenged  ourselves 
upon  you  for  enjoying  pleasures  we  could  not  share 
by  redoubled  severity  or  injustice,  as  you  used  to 
call  it.  During  the  twelve  years  I  was  an  usher 
how  often  do  you  think  I  went  to  the  theatre  ? 
"Why,  once  to  the  pit  of  the  Opera  a  friend  took 
me  to  hear  *  Robert  le  Diable  ! '  Yes,  we  envied  you, 
and  I  look  back  to  that  time  as  the  most  unhappy 
of  my  whole  life." 

This  poor  fellow's  statement  explained  many 
things  which,  as  a  schoolboy,  I  had  not  understood. 
It  has  often  recurred  to  me  since,  and  my  own  ex- 
perience has  enlightened  me  still  further.  My 
literary  studies  have  brought  me  into  contact  with 
many  phases  of  social  life  in  Paris.  I  have"  known 
intimately  the  class  from  which  agents,  employe's, 
and  dependents  of  all  kinds  are  drawn,  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  under  present  social 
conditions  the  lot  of  an  usher  in  a  school  is  the 
most  unfortunate.  To  raise  him  and  make  his 
position  respected  by  others,  reforms  are  urgently 
needed,  for  at  present  no  man  is  more  deserving  of 
commiseration.  On  holidays,  if  I  was  not  kept  in, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Louis  de  Cormenin, 
to  whom  I  would  pour  out  the  indignation  I  dared 
not  express  before  my  mother.  Louis  was  less  ex- 
citable than  I  was.  A  kind  of  surface  stolidity 
enabled  him  to  endure  a  system  which  exasperated 
me.  His  conduct  was  good,  and  he  was  seldom 
punished.  But  just  as  I  had  not  words  strong 
enough  to  express  my  horror  of  the  punishment 
cells,  so  he  lost  his  self-control  when  he  spoke  of 
the  guerite  or  sentry-box,  an  instrument  of  torture 
in  vogue  at  the  College  Kollin.  This  machine  con- 
sisted of  a  stool  fastened  to  the  wall,  on  which  a 
boy  wa*s  seated  and  a  hollowed-out  board  fitted 
to  his  waist,  which  imprisoned  him  effectually.  It 
was  kept  in  a  sentry-box,  and  the  unfortunate 
occupant  was  locked  in.  After  a  boy  had  nearly 
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strangled  himself  in  trying  to  get  out,  this   form  of 
torture  was  abandoned. 

School  is  a  miniature  world,  and  although  one  is 
incarcerated,  the  affairs  of  the  great  world  are  not 
excluded.  News  spreads  almost  as  rapidly  as  in 
society.  The  big  boys  report  the  facts  and  gossip 
they  have  collected  in  their  homes,  and  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  the  news  loses  none  of  its 
interest. 

We  might  be  construing  the  "  Epitome  historise 
sacrsB "  and  "  De  Viris  illustribus  urbis  Romae " 
after  a  fashion  in  our  elementary  classes,  but  that 
did  not  hinder  us  from  knowing  whatever  of  im- 
portance was  happening  in  Paris.  That  was  a 
time  of  riots.  It  will  be  remembered  how  common 
such  disturbances  were  in  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  We  knew  from  the  day- 
boys when  a  fight  was  going  on.  If  an  usher  did 
not  return  at  the  regulation  hour,  and  if  one  of  the 
lads  who  waited  at  table  did  not  reappear,  we  easily 
accounted  for  his  absence.  Enfolding  himself  in  a 
black  flag  he  had  been  killed  at  the  barricades ! 
Sometimes  our  imagination  was  not  at  fault,  we 
were  less  often  mistaken  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. An  "aboyeur  "  (sheep-dog),  whose  business 
it  was  to  call  the  boys  to  the  parloir,  was  at  the 
affair  of  the  Cloitre  Saint-Verri  and  was  killed 
there.  The  attempted  insurrection  to  replace  the 
monarchy  by  a  Republic,  for  which  the  interment  of 
General  Larnarque  furnished  an  excuse,  greatly 
agitated  the  colleges  of  Paris.  We  learnt,  with 
pride,  that  two  scholars  had  been  killed  among  the 
combatants.  The  story  speedily  developed  into  a 
legend,  and  we  actually  related,  with  enthusiasm, 
that  the  whole  College  Charlemagne,  headed  by  its 
professors,  had  marched  upon  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries. 

The  truth  was  that  three  of  the  older  pupils  of 
the  Pension  Saint- Amand  Cimetiere,  on  their  way 
to  repetition  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  had  played 
truant,  and,  out  of  curiosity,  joined  the  crowd 
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which  surrounded  the  coffin  of  him  who  conquered 
Hudson  Lowe  at  Capri.  Their  names  were  Stoffel, 
Lasseray,  and  Parquin. 

The  disturbance  began  on  the  Quai  Bourbon,  and 
the  crowd  was  driven  back  by  a  battalion  of  soldiers 
of  the  line.  There  was  a  general  panic.  Insur- 
gents and  spectators  alike  took  flight,  and  sought 
refuge  under  the  arch  of  the  canal  Saint-Martin, 
whence  egress  was  difficult.  The  soldiers,  who  had 
been  fired  upon  by  the  crowd,  threw  themselves 
«pon  it,  and  laid  about  them  indiscriminately. 

Stoffel  and  Lasseray  were  among  the  killed. 
Parquin,  whom  I  knew,  and  who  had  a  post  in  the 
•exchequer,  did  not  die  until  1855.  He  managed  to 
escape  with  a  bayonet  wound  in  the  arm.  This  was 
a  fatal  time  in  Paris,  for  cholera  was  upon  us. 

The  crowd  had  taken  leave  of  its  senses,  believed 
in  poisoners,  seized  upon  innocent  people,  tore  them 
limb  from  limb,  and  threw  them  into  the  river. 
Actuated  by  a  most  unaccountable  misconception, 
Gisquet,  prefect  of  police,  issued  a  circular  to  his 
inspectors  ordering  them  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
Republicans,  who  had  announced  their  intention  of 
throwing  poisonous  matter  over  the  butchers' 
choppers  so  as  to  injure  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Whilst  Gisquet  accused  the  Republicans,  a 
chemist,  named  Cadet  Gassicourt,  denounced  the 
Legitimists  with  a  fury  worthy  of  M.  Fleurant.  He 
was  Maireof  the  Fourth  Arrondissement,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  placarded  the  following  proclamation — 

"  If  any  poisoners  exist  they  can  only  be  the  in- 
cendiaries of  the  restoration.  Only  the  allies  of 
the  Chouans,  the  assassins  of  the  west  and  the  south, 
cither  by  their  crimes  or  by  their  vile  calumnies, 
would  seek  to  make  a  profit  out  of  a  terrible 
scourge." 

These  ravings  were  answered  in  manuscript  upon 
the  walls  thus — 

"  It  is  announced  that  the  poisonous  chemicals  are 
prepared  at  the  shop  of  a  certain  druggist  called 
Cadet,  No.  108,  Rue  Saint- llouore."  To  such  a 
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pass  had  political  passion  and  fear  of  the  cholera 
brought  men's  minds. 

It  was  a  stampede.  Everyone  tried  to  escape 
from  the  plague-stricken  city.  Every  sort  of  folly 
was  circulated,  every  absurd  remedy  adopted. 

Quacks  of  all  kinds,  sellers  of  nostrums  and  of 
flannel  did  a  roaring  trade.  It  was  commonly  said, 
"  It  is  due  to  insects  which  fly  as  high  as  the  clouds." 
They  sent  up  a  kite,  to  which  a  leg  of  mutton  was 
fastened,  and  when  the  kite  came  down  there  was 
nothing  left  but  the  bone  of  the  leg  of  mutton.  It 
is  terrible ;  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?  " 

At  our  school  a  few  precautions  were  observed. 
Vinegar  was  mixed  with  the  water  we  drank, 
earthen  vessels  containing  Labarraque's  chlorine 
were  placed  in  our  schoolrooms  and  dormitories,  and 
uncooked  food  was  not  allowed  upon  the  table.  The 
pestilence  passed  by  the  college  and  spared  the 
young,  who,  to  speak  the  truth,  paid  but  little  heed 
to  it,  and  never  lost  a  game  of  ball  even  for  fear  of 
it.  Two  of  our  ushers  had  it  and  died,  but  the  fact 
was  hidden  from  us  lest  our  relations  should  hear 
of  it  and  become  alarmed. 

The  cholera  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  fear  it 
had  occasioned.  The  city  resumed  that  feverish 
course  which  is  its  normal  existence,  and  its 
distant  but  perceptible  vibration  could  be  felt  in 
our  class-rooms.  That  was  the  age  of  roman- 
ticism, people  were  "  moyen-ageux,"  as  Theophile 
Gautier  said.  The  "Truands"  and  "  Cagoux"  of 
the  Cour  des  Miracles  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
troubadours  of  politic  Gaul,  whom  Marchangy  had 
celebrated. 

At  school  we  dreamt  of  wearing  buff-skin, 
and  shoes  a  la  poulaine.  Shoes  a  la  poulaine 
charmed  our  imagination  the  more,  be  it  said, 
because  we  did  not  know  exactly  what  they  were. 
The  prohibition  of  the  performance  of  "  Le  Roi 
S' Amuse,"  by  Victor  Hugo,  had  produced  great 
excitement,  and  while  the  "  perruques  "  (Philistines) 
approved  a  measure  provoked  by  a  disturbance  at 
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the  first  representation,  the  "  young  France"  party 
protested,  and  let  its  hair  grow  long. 

The  reaction  against  every  recognized  custom  was 
universal  among  the  young,  who  aimed  at  being  as 
unlike  "  smooth-faced  bourgeois  "  as  possible. 

In  our  opinion  the  pupils  of  the  College  Stanislas 
were  the  luckiest  boys  in  Paris,  because  The*odose 
Burette,  its  professor  of  history,  did  not  conceal  his 
admiration  for  the  new  school.  Burette's  big  round 
head,  closely  cropped  a  la  malcontent,  and  his  immense 
black  moustache  had  made  him  conspicuous  in  our 
schoolboy  world. 

To  be  taught  by  such  a  professor  would  be  the 
greatest  imaginable  happiness,  we  thought,  but  as 
none  of  our  masters  shared  the  peculiarities,  real  or 
supposed,  of  the  "  Mameluk,"  as  we  had  christened 
him,  that  happiness  was  denied  us.  Burette's 
reputation  was  to  rest  later  on  the  authorship  of  the 
;{  Physiologie  du  Fumeur."  He  associated  habitu- 
ally with  an  artistic  set,  many  of  whom  have  since 
become  famous,  and  who  vied  with  one  another, 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas,  in  acts  which 
were  closely  allied  to  madness.  The  impulse  was 
given  them  by  men  of  talent,  such  as  Charlet  and 
Poterlet,  and  by  others  I  could  name,  who,  to 
show  their  contempt  for  the  bourgeois  or  "  epicier  " 
(grocer)  way  of  life,  committed  excesses  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  lunatics  at  Charenton. 

Once,  on  a  holiday,  when  I  was  crossing  the  Pont 
Royal  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  servant  who  had 
come  to  fetch  me  at  the  college,  I  stopped  like  most 
of  the  foot-passengers  to  gaze  at  some  thirty  extrava- 
gantly attired  young  men.  Some  wore  velvet  or 
nankin  jackets,  others  woollen  jerseys.  All  had 
dishevelled  hair  and  beard,  and  walked  in  Indian  file 
as  if  glued  together. 

They  walked  in  step,  and  swung  their  arms  to 
keep  time.  In  front,  brandishing  a  cane,  marched 
The"odose  Burette,  singing  noisily  and  hurriedly, 
"  One,  two  1  one,  two  !  The  cholera !  the  cholera  !  " 
At  school,  next  day,  in  the  first  hour's  recreation,  I 
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tried  to  instruct  my  companions  in  this  new  style  of 
promenade,  which  I  headed  n^self. 

Unfortunately,  it  did  not  please  the  usher,  who 
sent  me  to  finish  the  day  at  Bouillon's.  Not  till 
long  after  did  I  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
procession  which  had  traversed  Paris  and  astounded 
the  passers-by.  It  was  called  the  grand  procession 
of  the  cutlet  and  the  gherkins,  and  had  been 
invented  by  Burette. 

During  the  summer  months,  on  Sundays,  they 
used  to  set  out  in  this  fashion  from  the  Rue  Pigalle 
and  go  to  Saint-Mande',  where  they  breakfasted  at 
a  pork-butcher's,  who  sold  excellent,  tender  pork 
chops.  The  proceeding  was  extremely  noisy,  harm- 
less, and  stupid.  However,  it  amused  idle  people 
who  wanted  to  make  themselves  remarkable. 

Often  bands  of  artists,  literary  men,  students,  or 
Government  clerks  would  unite  and  subscribe  to  dine, 
or,  more  frequently,  to  drink  together.  These  bands 
were  occasionally  distinguished  by  some  coarse  name* 

The  number  45,  for  instance,  between  brackets 
after  the  painter's  signature,  to  be  found  upon 
pictures  belonging  to  that  period,  means  that  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  the  romantic  school  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  the  Forty-five  Jolly  Pigs,  and, 
indeed,  was  its  president.  At  these  meetings  the 
members  drank  and  told  foolish  stories,  broke 
tavern  windows  id  the  suburbs,  danced  at  tea- 
gardens,  returned  to  Paris  singing  loose  songs,  and 
ran  away  at  the  approach  of  the  patrols.  One  of 
the  ringleaders  of  these  orgies  was  celebrated  in  his 
own  day.  He  was  an  immense  man,  blind  of  one 
eye,  a  seasoned  drinker,  and  he  loved  a  practical 
joke.  Chief  clerk  at  the  Admiralty,  he  was  called 
Billou.  Henri  Monnier,  draughtsman,  caricaturist,, 
actor,  and  writer,  frequented  these  parties.  He 
delighted  in  urging  on  his  companions  to  commit 
some  compromising  piece  of  folly,  into  which  he 
would  throw  the  resources  of  his  diabolical  intelli- 
gence, and  when  he  saw  things  were  about  to  take  a 
dangerous  turn  he  would  quietly  make  his  escape. 
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The  farce  would  sometimes  end  tragically,  wheu 
young  men,  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  would  try  to  surpass  one  another  in  folly 
until  some  fatal  act  was  committed. 

Most  of  these  boon  companions  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  a  little  theatre,  since  destroyed,  called 
the  Salle  Chanteraine.  It  was  an  amateur  theatre, 
established  by  a  certain  Doyen  from  the  South 
of  France,  who  greatly  admired  Talma.  Young 
actors,  and  more  often  young  actresses,  who  wished 
to  acquire  confidence  and  familiarity  with  the 
public  and  with  the  stage,  would  appear  there.  The 
doric  columns  at  the  entrance  to  M.  Reuonard's 
Hotel,  47,  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  still  mark  the  site  of 
this  theatre,  which  was  a  battle  field  rather  than  a 
place  of  amusement.  "  Young  France,"  composed 
of  artists,  men  of  letters,  and  others,  filled  the  pit 
and  the  orchestra  stalls ;  the  dandies,  men  about 
town,  and  their  associates,  occupied  the  first  tier  of 
boxes  and  the  gallery. 

Any  debutante  applauded  by  the  boxes,  was  in- 
variably hissed  by  the  pit,  and  vice  versa.  It  waa 
the  established  custom,  from  which  no  one  ever 
departed. 

The  occupants  of  the  boxes  would  then  come 
down  to  the  orchestra,  and  blows  would  be  ex- 
changed as  if  in  the  lists.  By  way  of  a  practical 
joke  someone  would  extinguish  the  lights,  and  then 
the  engagement  became  general. 

One  evening  the  fight  was  fiercer  than  usual. 
Some  Jeune  France  of  the  orchestra  had  climbed 
on  each  other's  shoulders  to  attack  a  front  box 
occupied  by  four  or  five  half-tipsy  swells,  who  had 
been  pelting  them  with  apples  and  chaff.  One  of 
the  inmates  of  the  box  brought  a  bench  from  the 
passage  upon  which  cloaks  were  deposited,  and 
using  it  as  a  battering-ram,  struck  a  young  man  oil 
the  head,  who,  standing  upon  his  companion's 
shoulders,  had  just  seized  the  front  of  the  box.  He 
fell  back  into  the  orchestra,  and  was  so  severely 
injured  that  he  died. 
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The  culprit  was  a  hereditary  peer  of  France,  who 
had  not  yet  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  because  of 
his  youth.  The  matter  was  hushed  up,  the  relatives 
of  the  young  man  who  had  been  killed  acted  dis- 
interestedly, but  as  it  was  necessary  to  point  the 
moral  the  Salle  Chanteraine  was  closed  for  three 
months. 

These  facts  were  well-known  to  us  at  the  college. 
We  told  them  to  one  another  with  exaggerations, 
and  envied  the  heroes  who  fought  in  such  adven- 
tures. 

The  servant  who  was  sent  to  fetch  Louis  de 
Cormenin  at  the  College  Rollin,  in  the  Rue  des 
Fortes,  when  we  had  a  day  out,  would  call  for  me 
also  at  Louis-le- Grand.  Then  Louis  and  I  walked 
together,  and  we  often  contrived  to  pass  the  Place 
Saint  Germain-des-Pres.  There  we  would  stop 
opposite  an  old,  yellow-looking  house,  full  of 
windows,  and  gaze  at  it  with  a  kind  of  emotion  as 
if  we  expected  to  see  something  extraordinary  come 
out  of  it.  This  was  the  Childeberte.  For  forty 
years  it  had  been  inhabited  only  by  artists,  and  took 
its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  Rue 
Childebert,  which  has  since  been  pulled  down  on 
account  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Place  Saint- 
Gerinain-des-Pres. 

We  had  heard  marvellous  stories  of  what  went 
on  in  this  house.  A  kind  of  witches'  Sabbath  held 
revel  there  perpetually,  and  no  one  was  admitted 
within  its  walls  who  had  not  invented  some  new 
squib  or  practical  joke.  The  police  gave  it  a  wide 
berth,  and  the  neighbours  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  when  they  approached  the  accursed  spot. 
Gdricault,  Paul  Delaroche,  the  Johannots,  and  all 
the  other  revolutionary  painters  had  lived  in  it  and 
inscribed  their  names  on  the  walls  of  the  vast 
dilapidated  establishment. 

One  Sunday  morning  the  art  students  who 
bivouacked  there  in  the  rooms  at  the  top  of  a  worm- 
eaten  staircase,  conceived  and  executed  a  joke,  which, 
as  reported  to  us  by  a  day-boy,  filled  us  with 
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enthusiasm.  A  great  dog  belonging  to  a  butcher, 
a  yellowish  mastiff,  with  clipped  ears  and  a  black 
muzzle,  was  enticed  into  one  of  the  studios  by  being 
offered  a  mutton-chop.  He  was  at  once  disguised 
as  a  tiger,  stripes  were  painted  upon  his  body  and 
spots  upon  his  muzzle.  A  saucepan  was  tied  to  his 
tail,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  the  faithful  were 
coming  out  of  church  after  High  Mass  he  was  let 
loose  in  the  Place  Saint  Germain-des-Pres.  Draped 
in  a  blanket,  with  a  feather  in  his  head  and  a  broom 
handle  for  a  pipe,  an  artist  representing  a  Bedouin 
stood  at  each  of  the  Childeberte's  windows. 

Down  in  the  Place  people  thought  it  was  a  real 
tiger;  the  confusion  was  terrible,  and  ended  in  head- 
long flight.  A  few  old-fashioned  bourgeois  thought 
the  joke  had  been  carried  too  far,  they  protested 
publicly.  Justice  was  vindicated,  for  the  butcher  to 
whom  the  dog  belonged  had  to  pay  a  fine. 

We  schoolboys  regarded  the  Childeberte  with 
boundless  admiration,  and  when  the  Thursday  walk 
took  us  past  it  we  pointed  it  out  to  one  another 
with  respect. 

A  famous  catch  which  went  the  round  of  all  the 
studios  in  Europe  had  its  origin  there.  Our  artists 
introduced  it  in  Rome,  and  thence  it  reached  the 
other  capitals.  Everywhere  people  told  the  story 
of  Prince  Henri,  whose  heart  was  encased  in  three- 
fold iron,  and  who  was  honni,  banni,  funeste  de  ses 
etats,*  but  no  one  ever  knew  the  end  because  the 
narrative  had  to  be  begun  again  each  time  it  was 
interrupted. 

It  was  asserted — but  this  is  legendary — that  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  tenant  at  the  Childe- 
berte having  paid  his  rent.  It  was  also  stated — and 
this  is  historic — that  its  owner,  Mme.  Legendre,  had 
never  attempted  to  repair  it  since  she  bought  the 
house  in  the  year  1793, 

The  moment  they  began  to  pull  it  down  in  1858 
it  fell  in  ruins;  had  it  not  been  propped  up  by 

*  An  old  French  legal  expression   equivalent   to  "  disgraced, 
banished,  deprived  of  his  estates." — TRANS. 
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partition  walls  it  would  have  fallen  down  long 
before.  It  was  full  of  rats,  like  the  famous  elephant 
of  the  Bastille.  The  artists  who  lived  in  it 
regretted  it  then,  and  may,  perhaps,  still  regret  this 
sort  of  phalanstery. 

Louis  de  Cormenin  and  I  used  to  say  to  one 
another,  after  we  had  long  contemplated  the  walls 
of  the  Childeberte,  "  When  we  grow  up  that  is 
where  we  will  live,"  but  when  the  time  arrived  it 
found  us  with  no  desire  to  realize  our  childish 
dream. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

INITIATION. 

I  was  in  the  sixth  class  when  I  had  the  good  fortune, 
in  the  month  of  January,  1835,  to  catch  measles  or 
scarlatina.  My  mother  took  me  home,  and  I  found 
life  there  so  pleasant  that  I  was  careful  to  prolong 
the  period  of  convalescence.  My  mother  secretly 
abetted  me,  and  towards  the  middle  of  February  I 
was  still  at  home.  On  the  12th  of  the  month  she 
said  :  "  This  evening  we  will  go  to  the  Corn6die- 
Franqaise.  They  are  giving  a  new  piece  to-night.'* 
I  was  delighted.  I  knew  nothing  of  any  theatre 
except  the  Cirque  Olympique,  Franconi's,  as  it  was 
called.  I  had  clapped  my  hands  with  delight  at  the 
dramas  of  the  "  Imperial  Epic,"  and  had  admired  a 
play  called  Les  Polonais,  in  which  there  was 
fighting,  and  also  squadrons  of  Amazons  led  by 
the  Comtesse  Platter.  Some  of  the  verses  I  still 
remember : 

"  L'aigle  blanc  nous  guide 

Volons  au  combat ! 
0  Pologne  intrepide, 
Un  jour  tu  renaitras  1  " 

The  chief  character  in  this  piece  was  a  man  of  the 
people,  a  certain  Paulinski,  who  first  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  I  knew  that  Paulinski  was  a 
fictitious  character,  but  imagination  is  so  strong  in 
childhood  and  so  enthusiastic  that  its  fancies  take 
on  reality  and  become  living.  I  used  to  search  in 
the  few  newspapers  which  came  in  my  way  for 
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news  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  and  it  actually  dis- 
appointed me  not  to  find  the  name  of  Paulinski. 
I  had  come  to  believe  in  his  existence,  and  when 
people  smiled  at  my  credulity  they  hurt  my  feel- 
ings. In  my  boyhood  and  youth  I  was  ever  thus. 
I  should  have  been  among  those  who  wrote  to 
Richardson  to  beg  him  not  to  let  Clarissa  die.  It 
troubled  me  to  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
Manon,  Des  Grieux,  Paul  and  Virginia  were  not 
real  beings.  I  have  had  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  Princess  of  Cleves  is  not  an  historic  character. 
I  believed  in  Bas-de-Cuir  (Leather-stocking),  in 
Robinson  and  Ivanhoe,  in  Yautrin,  Lucien  de 
Rubeinpr£,  and  Mme.  de  Maufrigneuse.  Am  I 
quite  sure  that  I  do  not  believe  in  them  still  ? 
"  Grave  and  dull  as  I  now  am,"  says  Montaigne,  "  I 
yet  sometimes  feel  the  embers  of  my  former  fires." 
I  grant  one  does  not  read  critically  when  one  reads 
with  such  enthusiasm,  but  at  least  one  reads  with 
enjoyment.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  feel  than  to 
reason. 

If  the  guns  fired  off  at  the  Cirque  Olympique 
excited  me,  it  will  be  easy  to  imagine  my  feelings 
during  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  February,  1835, 
when  I  saw  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the 
romantic  school,  for  on  that  evening  "  Chatterton" 
was  first  performed.  There,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  listened  to  perfect  words,  and  was  charmed 
by  their  wealth  and  harmony  as  by  a  musical  sym- 
phony. For  the  first  time,  too,  I  was  present  at  a 
real  drama,  very  artistically  arranged,  in  spite  of 
the  simplicity  of  its  form,  its  situations  brought 
about,  not  by  a  series  of  arbitrary  accidents,  but  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  characters  themselves.  To 
tell  the  plot  would  be  needless ;  it  is  too  generally 
known.  The  impression  it  made  upon  me  was  so 
intense,  it  amounted  almost  to  pain.  The  parts  of 
John  Bell  and  of  the  Quaker  were  played  by  Joanny 
and  Guiard.  My  recollection  of  those  actors  is 
exceedingly  vague  and  confused,  but  were  I  to  live 
through  the  ten  thousand  eternities  promised  to 
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Brahma  I  should  never  forget  Marie  Dorval  and 
Geffroy,  who  acted  Kitty  Bell  and  Chatterton.  I 
may  be  misled  by  the  memory  of  a  past  emotion, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  actors  attained  to  the 
highest  degree  of  dramatic  perfection. 

Geffroy  was  not  what  is  called  an  actor  a-  effete.  * 
He  did  not  aim  at  this  kind  of  success,  and  he 
was  right.  In  spite  of  a  rather  hard,  sarcastic, 
and  scornful  expression  of  countenance,  his  person- 
ality was  not  unpleasing.  He  was  agile  and 
dexterous,  and  when  he  moved  across  the  stage  one 
perceived  immediately  that  he  was  a  man  accustomed 
to  every  form  of  bodily  exercise,  fencing,  tennis- 
playing,  and  swimming. 

He  excelled  in  creating  a  part,  and  could  identify 
himself  inimitably  with  the  person  he  wished  to 
represent.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a 
piece,  through  all  its  five  acts  if  requisite,  he  never 
faltered.  Not  the  actor,  but  the  character,  Philip 
II.  in  "  Don  Juan  d'Autriche,''  Marat  in  **  Charlotte 
Corday,"  or  Richelieu  in  "  Diana,"  was  constantly 
present  before  one.  This  faculty  in  itself  made  of 
him  an  incomparable  artist.  When  he  created 
Chatterton,  I  think  that  he  surpassed  himself.  In 
that  complicated  part,  where  love,  grief,  rage, 
despair,  genius,  contend  for  the  mastery,  and  pro- 
duce an  elevation  of  sentiment  which  is  akin  to 
madness,  he  rendered  each  shade  of  expression  with 
truth. 

It  was  a  perfect  reproduction,  and  to  this  day, 
when  mention  is  made  in  my  hearing  of  Chatterton, 
not  of  the  play,  but  of  the  poet,  the  form  of 
Geffroy  rises,  as  it  were,  before  me. 

Very  different  was  Marie  Dorval,  an  irresponsible, 
uncertain  actress,  without  personal  advantages.  She 
was  commonplace  or  sublime  according  to  the  part 
she  played  in.  She  had  the  throat  voice  of  a  Parisian, 
and  a  certain  vulgarity  of  pronunciation,  but  her 
largeness  of  interpretation,  her  grasp  of  the  most 

*  One  who  tries  to  produce  a  sensation  by  making  points. — 
TRANS. 
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delicate  situation,  and  the  passion  she  poured  forth 
induce  me  to  pronounce  her  the  greatest  dramatic 
artist  I  have  seen,  not  even  excepting  Mars  and 
Rachel.  It  is  possible  that  in  forming  this  judg- 
ment I  am  somewhat  influenced  by  my  literary 
training  in  the  school  of  romanticism ;  still,  when  I 
recall  my  youth,  and  pass  in  review  the  theatrical 
representations  I  have  witnessed,  I  am  persuaded 
that  Marie  Dorval  affected  me  more  profoundly  than 
any  other  actress. 

She  was  a  singular  woman,  very  affectionate  and 
amiable,  not  thinking  much  of  herself,  absorbed  by 
her  art,  and  motherly  in  her  kindness  to  those  who 
approached  her.  Her  husband,  J.  C.  Merle,  was  a 
Legitimist  writer,  who  neglected  her.  She  kept  a 
diary  of  her  impressions  and  of  the  chief  events  of 
her  life. 

TJie  note-books  in  which  she  wrote  her  confession 
have  been  preserved,  and  have  come  under  my  eye ; 
it  is  a  heart-breaking  confession. 

The  two  characters  in  which  her  powers  found 
their  highest  exercise  were  Adele  in  "  Antony  "  and 
Kitty  Bell  in  "  Chatterton."  The  last  impersonation 
especially  was  admirable.  From  my  place  in  the 
box  facing  the  stage  on  the  ground-floor,  I  never 
once  removed  my  eyes  from  her.  Is  my  memory  at 
fault  ?  Surely  she  wiped  away  real  tears  and  felt 
the  sorrows  she  tried  to  represent !  I  see  her  again 
in  her  velvet  hat,  her  silk  apron,  and  black  lace 
mittens. 

She  conducted  herself  with  her  children  like  a 
mother,  not  like  an  actress.  By  a  rapid  and  fre- 
quently repeated  movement  of  the  hand  she  put 
back  a  lock  of  hair  which  fell  down  continually. 
Although  her  voice  was  thick  it  had  tones  which 
were  softer  than  a  caress. 

In  her  way  of  'listening  to  Chatterton  when  he 
spoke,  and  of  looking  at  him,  there  was  a  repressed, 
perhaps  unconscious  passion,  which  touched  the 
ieeling  and  wrung  the  heart.  The  audience  was 
visibly  troubled,  its  distress  was  too  great  even  for 
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admiration.  There  was  a  cry  of  "  assez,"  I  forget 
at  which  passage.  I  was  leaning  motionless  against 
the  front  of  the  box,  a  prey  to  emotions  I  had  never 
experienced  before,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  should  choke. 
During  the  last  scene,  where  Kitty  Bell  tremblingly 
mounts  the  staircase  to  the  room  in  which  Chatter- 
ton  is  about  to  die,  where  she  falls  on  her  knees 
against  the  rail,  then  at  the  sound  of  her  husband's 
voice  rises,  clasps  her  Bible,  and  again  falls  fainting 
and  dying  whilst  her  children  rush  towards  her, 
the  whole  audience  stood  up ;  there  broke  from  it  a 
cry  of  mingled  horror,  pity,  and  admiration,  "  Oh ! 
Dans  ton  sein,  dans  ton  sein,  Seigneur,  reyois  ces 
deux  martyrs  !  "  ...  . 

When  the  name  of  the  author,  Comte  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  was  called,  the  house  remained  standing  for 
nearly  ten  minutes.  The  men  applauded,  and  the 
women  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  If  it  is  true 
that  no  success  is  ever  so  flattering  to  one's  amour- 
propre  as  a  theatrical  success,  then  Alfred  de  Vigny 
must  that  night  have  been  almost  beside  himself 
with  delight.  As  for  me,  I  had  not  been  able  to 
speak  or  to  applaud,  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  left 
the  box  mechanically,  and  when  I  crossed  the 
threshold,  my  mother,  whose  eyes  were  red,  said  — 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

The  sound  of  her  voice  broke  my  trance  ;  I 
tried  to  speak,  and  fell  down  in  a  faint.  I  had  a 
confused  sense  of  being  carried  along,  and  I  came 
to  myself  in  a  burst  of  sobs  and  of  hysterical  crying. 
My  mother  spent  the  night  beside  me,  and  awoke 
me  several  times  because  I  was  disturbed  by  night- 
mare. 

The  following  day  she  said  with  a  smile  — 

"  You  must  only  aspire  to  the  Cirque  Olympique 
for  a  long  time  to  come." 

One  of  my  relations,  on  hearing  of  this  adven- 
ture, offered  to  take  me  to  see  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
whom  he  knew.  I  declined  with  dismay.  I  fancied 
I  should  fall  thunderstruck  at  his  feet  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  god. 
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My  mother  regretted  tbat  she  had  taken  me  to 
the  play  on  such  a  tragic  occasion,  but  it  was  too 
late,  the  question  was  settled  then,  and  henceforth 
the  love  of  letters  possessed  me  like  a  passion.  I 
could  not  imagine  a  nobler  function  than  that  of  the 
independent,  conscientious  writer,  and  after  all  the 
events  and  the  temptations  of  a  long  life,  I  may  say 
that  I  continue  to  hold  the  same  opinion.  Of 
course,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  was  only  impressed 
by  the  excitement  I  had  passed  through,  and  longed 
to  repeat  it  as  often  as  possible.  If  they  would  not 
allow  me  to  go  to  the  theatre,  I  could  at  least  read 
the  plays  performed  there,  and  I  was  taken  with  a 
passion  for  reading.  All  my  pocket-money,  my 
weekly  allowance,  as  we  called  it  at  school,  went  to 
buy  tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces.  I  hurried 
through  my  exercises,  and  learnt  my  lessons  badly. 
Hidden  in  the  school-room,  behind  a  barricade  of 
books,  or  at  class,  sheltered  by  the  form  of  a  school- 
fellow seated  on  the  lower  seat,  I  was  sometimes  so 
absorbed  by  my  reading  that  it  has  happened  to  me, 
in  my  abstracted  state,  not  to  hear  the  dictation 
given  us  by  the  professor. 

The  first  play  I  read  in  this  way  was  "  La  Nonne 
Sanglante."  It  was  a  sensational  piece,  by  Anicet 
Bourgeois  and  Maillan,  which  met  with  a  succes 
d'horreur  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  Theatre.  The 
scene  opens  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  thus  :  "  The 
guide,  the  guide,  follow  the  guide ! "  There  are 
gipsies  and  assassins,  and  Cagliostro  comes  in.  In 
fact  it  is  a  tissue  of  anomalies,  and  ends  with  a 
murder  and  a  conflagration.  I  thought  this  farrago 
of  nonsense  admirable,  and  hung  breathless  over 
the  scenes  in  which  these  absurd  adventures  were 
described. 

As  soon  as  I  had  read  the  drama  I  would  pass  it 
on  to  one  of  my  schoolfellows,  who  in  his  turn  would 
give  it  to  another,  till  the  task  grew  and  became  a 
fashion.  On  Sundays  each  boy  brought  back  a 
play ;  the  day  scholars  brought  them  for  us  till  the 
sixth  class  became  like  a  stall  of  the  Magasin 
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Theatral.  "When  discovered  by  an  usher  or  a  pro- 
fessor the  play  was  confiscated,  and  we  were  kept 
in,  or  if  it  was  the  second  offence  were  sent  to 
the  punishment  cells.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  the 
contagion  spread,  and  the  whole  school  "  was 
corrupted  by  pernicious  reading  calculated  to 
pervert  the  heart  and  debase  the  intellect,"  as 
our  chaplain,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  principal  to  preach  on  the  subject,  expressed 
it.  Punishment  and  sacred  oratory  were  alike 
useless,  not  a  play  the  less  was  read.  Besides, 
the  waiters  were  our  accomplices,  and  for  a  penny 
would  have  brought  us  the  whole  theatrical  re- 
pertory of  Paris. 

Nothing  came  amiss  to  me.  "With  the  insatiable 
curiosity  of  youth  I  passed  from  subject  to  subject 
without  heeding  the  inconsistent  nature  of  my 
studies,  directed  entirely  by  chance.  My  father's 
library  was  solely  scientific,  and  repelled  me ;  but 
my  mother's  was  literary,  and  I  plunged  into  it 
blindly  and  indiscriminately. 

I  passed  my  days  at  home  in  reading,  and  I  de- 
voured alike  Robertson's  **  Discovery  of  America  " 
or  Marmontel's  "  Contes  Moraux."  When  I  man- 
aged to  lay  hands  upon  a  novel  I  hid  away  to 
read  it,  for  I  was  aware  that  I  was  disobeying 
orders.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  little  sky- 
light room  near  a  loft  where  I  read  "  Frere 
Jacques,"  by  Paul  de  Kock,  seated  on  the  brick 
floor  leaning  against  the  angle  of  the  wall.  There, 
too,  I  read  the  '*  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  which 
made  me  long  to  go  and  live  with  the  red-skins  in 
Canadian  forests  ;  "  Venezia  la  Bella,"  by  Alphonse 
Roger,  in  which  a  certain  chapter,  entitled 
"  Adultere,"  set  me  thinking  all  the  more  because 
I  could  not  understand  it;  and  "Les  Deux 
Cadavres,"  by  Fre*de*ric  Soulie*,  which  suggested 
a  number  of  questions  I  longed  to  ask  but 
did  not  dare  lest  they  should  betray  my  secret. 
My  small  head  was  stuffed  full  of  tragical  ad- 
ventures. I  lived  in  an  unreal  world,  where 

VOL.  i.  o 
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one  exciting  event  followed  another  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  and  school-life,  its  monotonous 
tasks  and  cloistral  system  grew  more  repugnant 
to  me  than  ever. 

I  had  inspired  Louis  de  Cormenin  with  my  own 
devouring  passion.  He  read  likewise,  but  in  a  less 
undisciplined  way.  Whilst  I  delighted  in  novels 
and  dramas  he  obeyed  a  more  refined  taste  than 
mine  and  turned  to  the  poets.  He  had  a  remark- 
able gift  of  memory,  and  when  we  were  alone 
together  he  would  repeat  in  his  soft,  slightly 
drawling  voice,  the  Messeniennes  by  Casimir  Dela- 
vigne,  "  Tremble,  je  vois  palir  ton  etoile  eclipsee," 
or  Lamartine's  "  Meditations,"  "  Ici  git,  point  de 
nom  :  demandez  a  la  terre  !  "  With  his  customary 
gentleness  he  would  point  out  to  me  the  superiority 
of  poetry  to  prose,  and  say,  "It  is  our  duty  to 
become  great  poets,"  to  which  I  responded,  "  Yes, 
like  Chatterton  ! " 

In  his  father's  study  Louis  found  Barthelemy's 
"  Nemesis,"  and  had  taken  possession  of  it.  This 
rhymed  pamphlet  was  extraordinarily  successful. 
The  spirit  of  rebellion  so  attractive  to  the  French 
character  had  something  to  say  to  it,  but  the  force 
of  invective  displayed  and  the  skilful  versification 
merited  the  appreciation  it  met  with.  The 
"  Nemdsis "  had  long  ceased  to  appear  before 
Louis  showed  it  to  me ;  Barthelemy  had  been 
offered  that  silver  key  which  opens  secret  doors  and 
quiets  an  uneasy  conscience. 

Yery  early  Louis  had  shown  that  he  had  the 
gift  of  writing  verses.  At  an  age  when  most 
children  can  scarcely  spell  he  began  to  rhyme. 
Directly  he  read  a  poem  he  assimilated  it.  He 
could  reproduce,  as  if  by  instinct,  its  rhythm  and 
style,  adapting  its  form  to  his  own  still  confused 
ideas.  I  preserve  as  a  relic  of  our  childhood  the 
verses  he  used  to  write  in  class  between  two 
lessons.  Among  them  I  find  a  satire  directed  at 
the  College  Rollin,  which  shows  that  the  influence 
of  the  "  Nemesis  "  had  taken  the  form  of  imitation  : 
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"  Loin  du  Palais- Bourbon  ou  sans  misericorde 
Le  rapace  budget  nous  met  au  cou  la  corde, 
Ou  mandataire  use,  le  depute  cretin, 
Sans  consulter  1'honneur,  met  son  vote  au  scrutin." 

The  college,  it  will  be  believed,  was  not  more 
leniently  dealt  with  than  the  legislative  authorities  : 

"  II  etend  son  drapeau,  drapeau  cameleon, 
Flottant  pour  Louis-Philippe  et  pour  Napol6on." 

I  admired  such  lines  as  these,  and  tried  to  pro- 
duce similar  ones,  but  I  did  not  succeed. 

M.  de  Cormenin  encouraged  us,  and  gave  us 
subjects  to  write  upon,  but  it  struck  us  that  he 
overpassed  the  limits  when  he  wanted  us  to  spend 
all  our  holidays  in  composing  descriptions.  He  was 
fond  of  making  verses,  and  in  his  youth  had  written 
a  great  many.  His  first  poetic  production,  "  Les 
Nymphes  de  Blandus,"  at  once  secured  for  him  the 
post  of  auditor  to  the  Conseil  d'Etat.  In  the 
Keepsake  Franfais  of  1831  appeared  a  cold  bub 
finely- written  ode,  entitled,  "  Ninrve,"  which  hardly 
rises  to  the  height  of  "A  la  jeune  France,"  by 
Victor  Hugo,  of  the  "Derniers  Moments  de 
Fran£ois  I.,"  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  or  the 
"  Gilles  de  Retz,"  by  Ernest  Founet. 

His  fame  was  then  at  its  zenith ;  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Timon,  which  he  adopted,  and  by 
which  he  signed  his  political  pamphlets,  he  had 
grown  popular.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the 
personal  enemy  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  oppo- 
sition newspapers  sang  his  praises.  People  dis- 
puted the  question  as  to  whether  or  no  he  was 
Legitimist  or  Republican.  Each  of  the  two 
political  parties  systematically  opposed  to  the  rule 
of  the  younger  branch  flattered  him  and  called  upon 
him  to  make  himself  known.  He  kept  his  secret. 

I  knew  him  intimately.  When  he  died  I  was  at 
his  bedside,  and  it  was  I  who  followed  him  to  the 
grave  and  laid  him  at  Joigny  beside  the  son  who 
had  preceded  him  there.  1  should  be  able  to  speak 
of  him  as  he  was. 
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Like  every  public  man  who  does  not  fully  realize 
the  hopes  he  has  awakened,  he  was  calumniated 
both  by  those  who  reproached  him  with  being  too 
extreme  and  by  those  who  did  not  think  him 
extreme  enough.  That  is  the  lot  of  all  well- 
balanced  minds,  and  he  did  not  escape  it.  In  reality 
he  was  neither  Legitimist,  nor  Orleanist,  nor 
Republican.  What  he  believed  in  was  the  plebis- 
cite. According  to  him  the  sovereign  power  rests 
with  the  people  who  give  it  force  by  means  of  the 
suffrage.  The  nation  itself  decides  what  form  of 
government  it  will  have  and  by  whom  administered. 
It  was  only  the  modern  theory  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people  he  believed  in,  and  the  pamphlet  war  he 
waged  against  the  Government  of  July,  a  war  which 
was  sometimes  formidable,  was  based  upon  the  vote 
of  an  imperfectly  constituted  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  had  set  Louis  Philippe  upon  the  throne. 
After  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  fallen  M.  de  Cormenin  was  offered  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Education.  Not  only  did  he  decline  it, 
but  he  sent  in  his  resignation  as  deputy  "  because 
he  had  not  been  given  authority  by  his  constituents 
to  elect  a  king." 

"  Cormenin  is  mad  !  "  was  the  verdict. 

But  he  was  not  mad ;  he  was  perfectly  logical,  and 
acted  upon  the  same  deliberate  conviction  which 
afterwards  induced  him  to  accept  the  restoration  of 
the  empire,  based  on  universal  suffrage. 

There  was,  however,  a  certain  inconsistency  in 
his  ideas,  and  now  and  then  he  found  it  difficult  to 
bring  them  into  accord.  He  had  leanings  towards 
Jacobinism,  and  would  not  allow  of  more  than  one 
House  of  Representatives.  A  Lower  House  or  an 
Upper  House  of  Peers,  any  kind  of  Senate,  he 
thought  dangerous.  He  was,  however,  a  fervent 
Catholic  of  the  ultramontane  type,  regarded  the 
Gallican  Church  in  the  light  of  a  kind  of  schism, 
and  denounced  the  declaration  of  1682.  That  he 
should  have  been  disowned  finally  by  each  party 
will  cause  but  little  surprise  to  those  who  take  into 
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consideration  his  opinions.  The  Legitimists  rejected 
him  because  he  would  not  hear  of  an  Upper 
Chamber,  the  Orleanists  because  he  resisted  a  king 
chosen  by  the  Lower  Chamber,  the  Republicans 
because  he  defended  the  privileges  of  the  Church. 
As  he  was  absolutely  sincere  and  of  high  integrity 
he  was  indifferent  to  the  reports  afloat  concerning 
him. 

His  political  pamphlets  are  forgotten,  his 
"  Orateurs  Parlementaires  '*  is  seldom  read,  but  the 
"  Cours  de  Droit  Administratif "  should  be  con- 
sulted by  the  student  of  history.  It  fixes  the 
events  of  a  certain  period,  and  was  the  first  attempt 
to  arrange  systematically  the  ordinances,  decisions, 
and  laws  which  bear  upon  the  questions  at  issue, 
and  which  were  then  collected. 

He  was  a  rather  heavy-looking  man  with  the 
strong  chin  and  fine  eyes  of  the  Cormenins.  His 
manners  were  simple,  and  he  sometimes  seemed 
almost  silly,  but  in  reality  he  was  formidable  by 
reason  of  his  trenchant  and  caustic  wit.  In  con- 
versation his  arrow  seldom  missed  his  aim.  He 
concealed  a  will  of  iron,  bordering  on  obstinacy, 
under  an  appearance  of  great  gentleness.  He 
would  listen,  smile,  nod  his  approval,  and  then 
when  his  opponent  thought  him  convinced  let  fall 
one  word  which  proved  that  his  opinion  remained 
unshaken.  I  never  knew  a  man  exhibit  such  calm 
contempt  for  the  chatter,  frivolity,  and  incon- 
sistency of  women.  He  had  a  way  of  looking  at 
them  which  disconcerted  the  most  daring.  Their 
anger  and  their  tears  had  no  effect  upon  him.  In 
the  intimacy  of  family  life  he  would  tell  them  some- 
times what  he  had  done,  but  never  what  he  pro- 
posed doing. 

If  reproaches  were  levelled  at  him,  and,  indeed, 
he  had  his  share,  he  would  take  his  hat,  thrust  his 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  great  beaver-lined 
coat,  and  go  for  a  walk. 

'He  had  one  regret ;  he  wished  to  be  an  orator,  but 
he  never  was  able  to   master   the  timidity  which 
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silenced  him  in  public.  He  frequently  said  to 
Louis  and  myself,  "  Practise  speaking." 

I  remember  I  asked  him  one  day,  "  Who  do  you 
consider  the  greatest  man  of  our  time  ?  " 

He  replied,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"  Berryer." 

He  sometimes  took  us  with  him  to  the  play,  and 
between  the  acts  gave  us  a  sort  of  lecture  on  the 
drama,  from  which  an  author  might  have  profited. 

Although  he  did  not  care  for  music,  I  am  in- 
debted to  him  for  one  of  the  keenest  of  my  musical 
pleasures.  Either  during  the  carnival  of  1836,  or 
at  Easter,  he  took  us  to  the  opera.  "  The 
Huguenots "  was  being  performed.  The  acoustic 
properties  of  the  slightly-built  theatre  of  the  Rue  le 
Peletier  were  remarkable.  Seated  in  an  orchestra 
stall,  I  did  not  lose  a  word  or  a  note  of  the  piece. 
During  the  duet  in  the  fourth  act,  when  Raoul  and 
Valentine  are  listening  to  the  orchestra  of  stringed 
instruments,  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears.  The 
voices  of  Nourrit  and  Cornelie  Falcon  united  in 
notes  of  such  power  and  yet  of  such  sweetness  that 
I  felt  as  if  borne  away  upon  a  dream  of  harmony. 

The  physical  contrast  between  these  two  artistes 
was  striking.  Cornelie  Falcon's  beauty  was  of  the 
Olympian  style,  a  little  cold,  but  regular  and  very 
splendid.  Her  black  hair  and  eyes,  her  firm  mouth, 
tall  figure,  and  graceful  carriage  recalled  the 
characteristics  of  those  Roman  empresses  the 
sculptor's  art  has  immortalized.  Adolphe  Nourrit, 
short  and  thick-set,  with  curled  hair  and  narrow 
slits  of  eyes,  moved  about  in  an  unwieldy  way, 
and  seemed  to  give  her  beauty  greater  prominence 
when  he  approached  her.  But  directly  he  began  to 
sing  his  personal  defects  became,  as  it  were,  en- 
nobled by  the  lovely  quality  of  his  voice.  What 
feeling !  Surely  never  since  has  that  prayer  of  love 
thrilled  to  such  passion  ! 

Was  it  Nourrit  or  was  it  Falcon  ?  one  asked  one- 
self. Was  it  Raoul  or  was  it  Valentine  ?  I  have  no- 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  Nourrit. 
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I  have  been  told  an  anecdote  with  reference  to 
this  duet,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  though  I  have 
no  means  of  verifying  it. 

Originally,  in  the  fourth  act,  it  is  related  there 
was  no  scene  between  Raoul  and  Valentine.  After 
the  chorus  of  Catholic  noblemen  and  monks,  which 
closes  with  the  cry  "  a  minuit !  "  the  scene  changed 
to  a  gallery  in  the  Hotel  de  Nesle,  where  the  chiefs 
of  the  Protestant  cause  were  giving  a  ball  in 
honour  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre.  The  ballet  is 
here  interrupted  by  Raoul,  who  rushes  on  to  the 
stage  with  drawn  sword,  and  exclaims :  "  Aux  armes, 
mes  amis,  ou  immole  nos  freres !" 

At  one  of  the  last  rehearsals  Nourrit  said  to 
Meyerbeer,  "  It  is  not  clear  enough ;  the  public  will 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  fifth  act.  Raoul 
and  Valentine  ought  to  be  brought  together  again, 
otherwise  one  cannot  see  how  they  come  to  be 
married  and  to  die  together.  There  should  be  a 
duet." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  that  duet  should 
be  ?  "  asked  Meyerbeer. 

"  Yes  !  " 

"  Well !  then  write  it.  I  will  explain  the  matter 
to  Scribe." 

On  the  following  day  Nourrit  brought  him  the 
words  of  a  duet.  Had  Meyerbeer  written  nothing 
else  but  the  music  of  that  duet  he  would  have 
proved  himself  a  master.  Nourrit  was  happily 
inspired,  and  he  created  one  of  the  most  effective 
musical  situations  in  the  theatrical  repertory.  But 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  matter.  At  that 
time  he  was  madly  in  love  with  Corne'lie  Falcon, 
who  repulsed  him  with  a  contempt  which  was  but 
little  removed  from  antipathy. 

When  he  knelt  at  her  feet  and  sang  — 

4<  Ah  1  Parle  encore  et  prolonge 
De  mon  aine  1'ineffable  sommeil ; 
Si  1'extase  oil  je  suis  est  un  songe, 
Quo  jarnais  je  n'arrire  ou  r6veil," 

it  was  the  man,  not  the  actor,  who  appeared  upon 
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the  scene ;  the  man  who  loves  and  suffers  and  craves 
for  pity. 

Since  that  evening  I  have  heard  "  The  Huguenots  " 
a  hundred  times,  but  it  has  never  moved  me  as  it 
did  on  that  first  occasion.  I  did  not  hear  Nourrit 
again  ;  I  only  heard  an  actor  singing  his  part.* 

After  I  had  passed  through  the  fifth  class,  I  was 
sent  away  from  Louis-le-Grand  and  placed  at  the 
College  Saint-Louis.  There  I  was  neither  better 
nor  worse  off  than  before,  and  instead  of  studying 
"Quintus  Curtius"  I  turned  my  attention  to  tales  of 
the  sea,  which  had  come  into  fashion  with  the 
"  Salamandre  "  of  Eugene  Sue,  and  for  which  I  had 
a  perfect  passion. 

In  April,  1837,  when  I  was  in  the  fourth  class,  an 
unexpected  and  irreparable  misfortune  befell  me. 
My  mother,  young  and  charming  still,  died,  and  left 
me  alone  at  the  threshold  of  life,  just  when  I  most 
needed  her  help.  I  was  too  young  yet  to  under- 
stand the  full  extent  of  my  loss.  I  knew  later,  and 
her  gentle  spirit  haunted  me  during  my  young 
years,  was  with  me  in  my  travels,  shared  my  secret 
thoughts,  was  present  with  me  in  the  hour  of  toil, 
and  even  of  pleasure,  and  taught  me  that  there  are 
sorrows  one  cannot  forget.  I  was  now  doubly  an 
orphan,  with  means  sufficient  to  assure  me  indepen- 
dence. Louis  de  Cormenin  and  I  had  agreed  that 
as  soon  as  we  left  school  we  would  live  together  and 
write  poems,  novels,  and  plays,  to  which  we  meant 
to  affix  a  name  common  to  each  of  us,  either 
Maxime  de  Cormenin  or  Louis  du  Camp,  in  proof  of 
our  eternal  friendship. 

During  the  period  I  spent  at  home  after  the  death 
of  my  mother,  I  read  a  novel,  which,  owing  to  my 
strained  and  perturbed  state  of  mind,  was  to  take  a 
strong  hold  upon  my  imagination,  and  even  now 

*  A  parallel  circumstance  occurred  in  respect  to  "  Guillaume 
Tell."  Armand  Marrast,  then  tutor  to  Aguado's  children,  inserted 
the  words  "  Amis,  amis  secondez  ma  vaillance,"  into  the  original 
poem,  which  Rossini  adapted  to  one  of  his  best  bravura  airs. 
Duprez  obtained  his  greatest  success  in  it. 
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has  left  an  impression.  I  refer  to  "  Emmeric  de 
Mauroger,"  by  Mme.  Despans-Cubieres,  the  author  of 
"  Marguerite  Aymon  "  and  the  "  Deux  Soufflets." 
Its  author  had  discovered  the  uses  of  ether  as  an 
anaesthetic  and  a  stimulant  in  her  own  case  before 
these  had  been  formally  recognized  by  science. 
Her  husband  was  that  General  Cubieres  known  in 
connection  with  the  Teste- Pellaprat  suit.  The  prix 
Montyon  had  been  conferred  upon  her  for  the  book 
which  had  such  an  effect  upon  me.  Its  plot  is 
simple.  A  young  man,  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  checks  and  succeeds  in  concealing  a  love  he 
knows  to  be  shared  by  its  object,  although  he  is  too 
delicate  to  allow  this  fact  to  appear.  Out  of  this 
situation  arises  a  contest  of  passion,  to  which  the 
hero  falls  a  victim.  I  was  not  able  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  this  story.  I  saw  in  it  only  the  ecstasy 
of  a  platonic  affection,  resulting  in  martyrdom,  and 
women  seemed  to  me  angels  of  purity,  not  to  be 
desecrated  by  an  unholy  thought,  and  was,  of 
course,  incapable  of  judging  the  imperfections  of  a 
book  full  of  digressions  on  education,  on  the  spirit 
of  caste  in  society,  and  on  virtue,  all  written,  too, 
in  the  necessarily  monotonous  form  of  the  letter. 
But  the  very  exaggeration  and  unreality  of  the 
ideas  impressed  me,  and  opened  up  for  me  a  realm 
of  thought  hitherto  unexplored.  I  became  imbued 
with  the  strange  notion  that  suffering  stoically 
borne  and  nourished  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
is  the  most  perfect  happiness  human  nature  can 
attain  to.  To  die  of  love  without  revealing  one's 
passion  seemed  to  me  the  height  of  bliss. 

I  have  just  re-read  this  novel,  which  is  a  counter- 
blast to  "  La  Nouvelle  He*loise."  It  was  not  easy  to 
find  it,  for  from  the  booksellers'  stalls  upon  the 
Quais  it  must  have  descended  to  the  paper-makers' 
establishments. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  in  reading  it  I  experienced 
the  emotions  of  my  childhood ;  still,  I  was  greatly 
impressed.  I  am  no  longer  young;  the  clock  of 
time,  which  is  never  at  fault,  will  soon  strike  sixty, 
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and  my  feelings,  once  so  keen,  have  grown  duller. 
Things  affect  me  less  violently  than  formerly. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  re-read  this  story,  full  as  it  is 
of  literary  imperfections,  I  respected  the  self- 
sacrifice,  the  silent  devotion,  sometimes  amounting 
to  torture,  of  the  hero,  though  I  knew  that  such  a 
high  degree  of  virtue  is  above  and  beyond  humanity. 
I  could  not  help  admiring  a  man  who  voluntarily 
suffered  so  much  without  a  murmur.  No  book  ever 
taught  more  forcibly  the  lessons  of  virtue  and  the 
power  of  self-sacrifice  apart  from  the  incentives  of 
religion.  It  is  like  the  sweet  notes  of  a  flute 
compared  with  the  blare  of  trumpets  when  one 
comes  across  it  amid  the  extravagance  and  passionate 
brutality  which  inspires  so  much  of  the  imaginative 
writing  of  the  times.  When  I  was  back  at  school  I 
tried  to  describe  the  attractions  of  "  Emmeric  de 
Mauroger,"  but  I  did  not  meet  with  much  sympathy, 
for  my  walking  companion  in  the  courtyard  during 
recreation  time  was  a  pupil  of  the  elementary 
mathematical  classes,  who  had  but  little  taste  for 
literature.  His  name  was  Guichaud  de  la  Bour- 
donnaye,  and  he  intended,  should  he  fail  to  pass  the 
examination  for  Saint  Cyr,  to  become  a  brigand  in 
Corsica.  In  his  childhood  he  had  lived  in  Corsica^ 
and  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  a  certain  Gallocio, 
who,  after  having  committed  half-a-dozen  murders, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  he  defied 
the  police  and  the  law.  Nothing,  according  to  him, 
was  simpler  or  more  delightful  than  to  become  a 
brigand.  A  few  chance  people,  the  first  comers, 
had  to  be  assassinated ;  then  one  plunged  into  the 
Makis*  and  lived  under  the  stars  free  and  redoubt- 
able. For  food  one  had  to  shoot  moufflons,  and  all 
the  girls  of  the  country  were  in  love  with  one. 

If  the  Corsican  Voltigeurs  became  troublesome 
one  could  cross  the  debouchure  at  Bonifacio  and  take 
refuge  in  Sardinia,  which  was  full  of  red-legged 
partridges.  Guichaud  wanted  to  take  me  with  him, 

*  Dense  thickets  and  undergrowth  peculiar  to  the  country. — 
TRANS. 
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but  I  resisted,  and  used  to  say  :  "  You  can  write  me 
your  adventures,  and  I  will  put  them  into  a  novel." 

The  organist  at  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Louis,  one 
of  the  men  whom  we  were  thrown  with,  was  both 
liked  and  respected  by  us.  On  Sundays  and  fete 
days  sometimes  we  would  meet  him  dressed  in  a 
blue  coat  with  gold  buttons,  walking  slowly  with 
bowed  head.  His  fair  hair  and  moustache  and  his 
melancholy  expression  seemed  to  increase  the  pallor 
of  his  rather  puffed  out  cheeks. 

His  musical  accompaniment  to  the  mass  was 
original,  and  had  a  sort  of  tender  charm  which 
delighted  us.  I  remember  especially  an  "  0  Salu- 
taris,"  which  sounded  like  a  complaint  broken  by 
sobs.  This  organist  was  Hyppolyte  Moupou,  who 
set  to  music  the  verses  of  Alfred  de  Musset  and  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the 
;'  Deux  Reines,"  of  "  Piquillo,"  and  "  La  Chaste 
Suzanne."  He  was  then  very  young,  and  as  we 
had  all  sung  the  "  Reveil,"  "  1' Andalouse,"  and  "  Si 
j'6tais  Ange,"  we  were  very  proud  of  our  organist. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  without  having 
secured  that  enduring  fame  his  early  promise  seemed 
to  forecast. 

I  was  at  the  College  Saint  Louis,  already  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  third  class,  when  I  first  came 
across  works  of  the  highest  literary  form,  such  as, 
for  reasons  I  am  unable  to  explain,  had  hitherto 
escaped  me.  One  of  my  schoolfellows,  who  is  now 
a  member  of  1'Acade'mie  des  Inscriptions,  and  who 
dreamt  in  those  days  of  being  an  actor,*  possessed 
!<  Les  Orientales "  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  I  read  it. 
What  a  revelation  !  The  novels  and  plays  I  had  read 
before  faded  away  in  the  presence  of  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  I  now  revelled  in !  During  recreation 
time  I  strode  about  shouting  — 

"  Ombre  du  Padischah  qui  de  Dieu  meme  est  1'ombre, 
Tu  n'es  qu'un  chien  et  qu'un  mandit !  " 

*  Ernest  Desjardins,  of  the  "  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lcttres."  He  died  in  1886. 
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I  longed  to  have  a  dagger  with  an  agate  hilt,  and 
I  fancied  it  would  be  delightful  to  be  called  "  Don 
Rodrigue,  Don  Rodrigue  de  Lara."  As  soon  as  I 
had  made  acquaintance  with  Victor  Hugo  I  would 
not  read  anything  else,  which  speaks  well  for  my 
judgment.  The  emotion  "  Chatterton "  had  pro- 
duced first  gave  me  a  taste  for  literature,  and  the 
admiration  I  felt  for  Victor  Hugo  confirmed  me  in 
this  taste.  When  the  time  came  for  me  to  choose  a 
career  I  never  faltered,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition I  met  with,  but  held  it  preferable  to  stand  or 
fall  upon  the  path  chosen  by  great  men  rather 
than  to  walk  complacently  in  the  steps  of  common- 
place individuals. 

In  all  haste  I  wrote  to  Louis  de  Cormenin,  asking 
him  to  read  "  Les  Orientales  "  and  all  the  books  by 
Victor  Hugo  he  could  find.  I  did  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  an  answer.  Instead  of  writing  me  a  letter, 
Louis  sent  me  some  verses,  which  proved  how 
thoroughly  the  poetry  of  the  Master  had  taken 
possession  of  his  mind — 

"  Les  rnuets  bigarres  dorment  dans  le  serail, 
Les  icoglans  dansent  sons  la  coupole, 
Et  1'albanais  arme  d'une  lourde  espingole, 
Se  tient  debont  sons  le  portail." 

With  his  powers  of  assimilation,  Louis  was  like 
an  echo.  He  could  repeat  any  cry  he  might  hear. 
Just  as  he  had  written  satires  after  reading  the 
"Nemesis,"  he  now  produced  "  Orientales  "  because 
he  had  read  those  of  Victor  Hugo.  All  his  life  he 
retained  this  strange  gift,  of  which  later  I  shall  give 
a  curious  instance. 

Victor  Hugo,  now  loaded  with  honours  he  has 
well  deserved,  and  who  on  the  27th  Feb.,  1881,  was 
present  at  his  own  apotheosis,  was  then  regarded 
from  a  literary  standpoint  as  a  sort  of  public 
enemy.  He  was  aware  of  this,  and  has  written  — 

"  Moi  que  tant  de  haine  devore !  " 

The  war  which  was  waged  against  his  influence 
knew  no  truce  and  gave  no  quarter.  It  is  only 
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possible  to  understand  the  attacks  upon  him,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  taken  to  task  after 
reading  the  criticisms  upon  his  works  written  at 
that  date.  Young  men  admired  and  loved  him, 
whilst  middle-aged  men,  trained  in  the  traditions  we 
no  longer  accepted,  smiled  with  pity  when  his  name 
was  mentioned.  The  priesthood,  though  deploring 
what  it  was  pleased  to  call  his  errors,  was  not 
unfriendly  in  its  attitude.  It  did  not  forget  that 
the  author  of  "  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  "  had  by  his 
admiration  for  the  beauty  of  Gothic  churches,  and 
his  demand  that  they  should  be  restored  in  accor- 
dance with  the  original  design,  proved  the  intelli- 
gent antiquarianism  of  his  taste.  On  this  account 
he  was  never  preached  against,  as  in  later  times 
were  Renan  and  Gustave  Flaubert.  But  the 
university  to  which  our  teachers  belonged  was 
violently  opposed  to  him,  and  held  him  up  to 
opprobrium.  "  If  that  man  should  gain  his  point," 
they  said,  "  French  literature  will  cease  to  exist." 

He  was  spoken  of  as  a  barbarian,  and  the  saying  of 
Hyppolyte  Rolle,  dramatic  critic  to  the  "  National," 
who  had  exclaimed,  "  No  !  Monsieur  Hugo,  you  are 
Silius  Italicus,  only  a  poet  of  decadence,"  was 
repeated  with  unction. 

The  battle  between  classicists  and  romanticists 
was  of  long  continuance,  and  made  a  great  noise  in 
the  world.  The  victory  was  not  a  doubtful  one,  and 
Victor  Hugo  has  himself  become  a  classic  and  un- 
assailable. The  struggle  was  fierce,  however.  One 
day,  I  cannot  recollect  why,  our  lessons  in  class 
ended  earlier  than  usual,  and  a  conversation  was 
started  between  the  professor  of  the  third  division 
and  ourselves.  He  was  a  little  man,  called  Taranne, 
with  yellow  hair,  and  particularly  mild  manners. 
He  had  compared  Beranger  to  Horace.  After- 
wards, when  I  was  able  to  judge  for  myself,  this 
comparison  surprised  me  a  good  deal. 

Different  poets  had  been  referred  to,  and  the 
professor  had  spoken  of  them  with  his  customary 
moderation,  when  one  of  my  schoolfellows  said  — 
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"And  what  do  you  think  of  Victor   Hugo  ?  " 

The  amiable  little  man  turned  crimson,  struck 
the  desk,  and  cried  out  — 

"  Do  not  so  much  as  mention  the  name  of  that  M. 
Hugo  of  yours  ;  he  is  a  criminal !  " 

There  was  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction. 

The  professor  continued  passionately  — 

"  Yes  !  I  repeat  it,  a  criminal. 

"  '  Oui,  de  ta  suite,  0  roi,  de  ta  suite  j'en  suis.' " 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  nation  that  such  folly  should 
be  endured.  Folly  do  I  say  ?  Crime  would  be  the 
right  word.  The  man  who  perpetrated  that  line 
deserves  the  galleys.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  literary 
conscience  of  France  !  And  this  other,  which  I 
had  almost  forgotten — listen : 

"  Ou  frappe  a  1'escalier 
Derobe ! " 

"  Derobe !  Derob£  ! "  put  in  the  next  line  !  These 
gentlemen  call  that  an  "  enjambement ;  "  they 
ought  to  call  it  mangling. 

A  pupil  quoted  the  famous  verse  from  the 
Georgics  — 

"  Vox  quoque  perlucos  vulgo  exaudita  silentes 
Ingens  1  " 

M.  Taranne  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  in  his 
despair  and  horror.  "  Do  not  insult  Virgil !  The 
word  thrown  forward  in  the  instance  you  have 
quoted  is  a  stroke  of  genius,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
M.  Hugo  — "  Here  he  paused  for  the  right  word, 
and  then  added  in  an  undertone, "  It  is  a  bad  action." 
Presently  he  said,  "  Let  us  drop  this  conversation  ; 
it  is  too  painful." 

Not  one  of  us  was  then  capable  of  explaining  to 
this  worthy  man  that  in  order  to  change  the 
character  of  dramatic  versification  the  mould  in 
which  Racine  had  cast  it  had  first  to  be  broken. 

*  Beginning  a  clause  in  one  line  and  completing  it  in  the 
next. — TRANS. 
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For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  French  poets 
had  poured  the  same  thoughts,  comparisons,  and 
exclamations  into  that  mould,  and  so  as  to  destroy 
the  monotony  of  the  ode  modelled  inevitably  upon 
the  "  Prise  de  Namur,"  a  return  to  the  varied 
rhythm  of  Konsard  had  been  necessary,  and  had 
given  modern  poetry  fresh  resources  and  a  new  life. 
Our  master  would  have  been  greatly  surprised  had 
we  pointed  out  to  him,  book  in  hand,  how  La 
Fontaine,  for  whom  he  expressed  boundless  admira- 
tion, had,  in  respect  of  "  rejets  "  and  "  enjambe- 
ments,"  exceeded  the  crimes  of  poetic  audacity 
attributed  to  the  romantic  school.  The  arguments 
of  our  professors  did  not  diminish  our  enthusiasm. 
We  were  content  to  call  them  "  perruques,"* 
and  proud  of  the  affronts  offered  us  on  account  of 
the  god  we  adored,  we  read  him  as  much  as  ever, 
I  had  to  suffer  on  his  account  under  circumstances 
which  will  show  how  much  his  chefs-d'ceuvre  were 
admired  in  the  colleges. 

Every  now  and  then,  while  we  were  in  class,  the 
desks  in  the  big  schoolroom  were  examined.  In 
our  absence  the  desks  were  opened,  their  contents 
turned  over,  and  any  plays,  novels,  or  pamphlets  we 
might  have  secreted  under  dictionaries  or  exercise 
books  were  removed.  One  of  these  inspections 
took  place  some  days  before  the  Carnival  recess  of 
1838.  "  Les  Feuilles  d'Automne,"  by  Victor  Hugo, 
an  octavo  copy,  handsomely  bound  in  yellow,  which 
I  had  brought  back  after  my  last  outing,  was  dis- 
covered in  my  desk.  I  supposed  that  I  was  to  get 
off  with  being  kept  in  from  a  walk.  Two  days 
later,  however,  I  was  summoned  to  the  parloir,  and 
given  a  terrible  lecture. 

I  was,  it  seemed,  an  infected  sheep,  poisoning  the 
whole  flock.  I  brought  back  bad  books  to  the 
college,  which  perverted  the  minds  of  my  com- 
panions. I  tried  to  defend  myself.  What  book 
could  it  be  ?  What  was  it  called  ?  Several  books 
were  mentioned.  I  did  not  know  their  titles,  and 

*  Literally,  wigs,  pendants  or  pbilistines. — TRANS. 
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some  of  them  to  the  present  day  I  have  not  so 
much  as  opened.  When,  at  last,  I  had  leave  to 
speak,  and  pronounced  the  name  of  "  Feuilles 
d'Automne,"  I  was  told  that  I  was  a  liar,  and 
promised  a  box  on  the  ear  if  I  did  not  speak  the 
truth.  My  manner  was  so  candid  that  at  last  my 
tutor  thought  it  desirable  to  make  inquiry  of  the 
Principal.  He  came  back  looking  rather  foolish. 
"  It  is,  I  find,  the  c  Feuilles  d'Automne."  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  an  abominable  publication.  I  have, 
however,  saved  you  from  being  expelled ;  at  the 
very  next  offence,  mind,  you  will  be  turned  out." 

This  tirade  was  not  thought  sufficient  punish- 
ment. I  spent  the  four  days  of  Carnival  in  the 
punishment  cells  copying  Horace's  "Art  Poetique  " 
and  Boileau's  "  Art  Poetique."  The  Principal  wrote 
upon  the  order- sheet  directing  that  I  should  suffer 
this  penance,  that  it  would  form  my  taste. 

Repressive  measures  of  this  kind  had  no  effect 
upon  the  love  of  letters  then  general  in  the  school. 

We  were  indifferent  to  politics  and  everything 
appertaining  to  it,  and  would  read  only  poetry, 
novels,  and  plays. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1838,  under  some- 
what dramatic  circumstances,  I  ran  away  from  the 
College  Saint-Louis  with  two  of  my  schoolfellows. 
We  passed  the  day  in  a  reading-room  belonging  to 
the  Galerie  d' Orleans.  There  we  read  Victor 
Hugo's  "  Lucrece  Borgia  "  "  Le  Hoi  s'amuse,"  and 
Alexandre  Dumas'  "  Souvenirs  d' Antony."  But  we 
had  money  in  our  pockets,  and  were  anxious  to  satisfy 
our  curiosity  as  to  other  pleasures  such  as  Paris 
does  not  withhold  from  anyone  who  can  pay  his 
footing.  After  this  escapade  I  was,  of  course, 
expelled  from  Saint  Louis.  I  went  to  the  Pension 
Favard,  where  the  boys  attended  the  classes  of  the 
College  Charlemagne.  At  this  establishment  I 
enjoyed  greater  freedom,  for  it  was  quickly  per- 
ceived by  my  teachers,  and  I  took  care  to  encourage 
the  idea,  that  I  was  not  the  sort  of  material  from 
which  the  laureates  of  public  examinations  are 
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produced.  Besides,  the  prizes  gained  at  examina- 
tions are  so  many  advertisements  for  a  scholastic 
institution.  The  promising  pupils  are  pressed  on, 
and  the  others,  finding  that  they  are  neglected,  are 
only  too  well  pleased,  and  do  as  little  as  possible. 
Then,  as  the  capital  embarked  in  the  school  chiefly 
belongs  to  its  head,  he  is  disposed  to  treat  with 
indulgence  pupils  who,  after  the  payment  of  their 
quarterly  account,  are  condemned  to  a  prolongation 
of  their  term  of  residence.  And  this  was  my  own 
case.  The  schoolrooms  at  the  Pension  Favart 
were  dirty  and  ill-warmed,  the  food  wretchedly  bad, 
and  the  dormitories  swarming  with  bugs.  I  did 
not  care.  I  was  happier  and  more  independent  in 
this  old  house  at  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  formerly 
the  H6tel  d'Ormesson,  than  at  the  college. 

Here  I  spent  two  years,  the  two  last  of  my  school 
life.  It  is  possible  that  I  learnt  some  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  history  of  which  I  was  fond.  I  spent 
most  of  my  time,  however,  in  writing  verses,  novels, 
and  short  stories. 

Louis  de  Cormenin  had  sent  me  Th6ophile 
Gautier's  "  Albertus,"  and  I  at  once  made  up  my 
mind  to  compose  a  poem  with  a  fantastic  subject. 
I  was  not  daunted  by  the  difficulty  of  evolving  a 
thousand  or  so  of  lines  full  of  the  most  improbable 
incidents,  with  the  Devil  for  hero.  When  it 
came  to  choosing  a  title  which  should  be  sufficiently 
horrifying  and  bloodcurdling,  and  in  the  style 
of  "abracadabra,"  I  was  puzzled.  After  much 
hesitation  and  many  consultations  with  Louis,  I 
chose  "  Wistibrock  1'Islandais."  Why  Wistibrock 
and  why  1'Islandais  I  never  knew.  I  have  pre- 
served this  poem,  alternately  tragic  and  homely,  as 
circumstances  required,  and  I  find  it  useful  to  refer 
to  it  occasionally.  When  I  feel  depressed  I  read  it 
once  more,  and  I  know  of  no  sorrow  it  will  not 
dispel.  Louis  de  Cormenin  admired  it  extremely, 
and  I  admired  it  fully  as  much.  Later,  we  came  to 
have  a  different  opinion,  and  if  we  only  mentioned 
it  we  used  to  burst  out  laughing.  Except  the  line 
VOL.  I.  H 
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borrowed  from  Albertus  :  "  Hush  !  hush  !  Hop  ! 
hop !  Trap !  trap ! "  there  is  nothing  compre- 
hensible in  it. 

During  a  holiday  time  somewhere  in  the  year  1839 
Louis  and  I  read  together  "  1'Histoire  des  Dues  de 
Bourgogne,"  by  M.  de  Barante,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  ought  to  write  an  historical 
novel. 

I  took  upon  myself  to  provide  the  plot,  and  to 
divide  the  story  into  chapters,  which  we  were  to 
share.  My  choice  was  soon  made ;  I  determined 
to  select  1418,  one  of  the  most  terrible  years  in 
French  history,  at  the  crisis  of  the  quarrel  between 
d'Armagnac  and  Bourgogne. 

The  title  of  the  novel  was  "  Capeluche  le  Bourreau 
ou  1'homme  rouge."  Before  beginning  to  write 
there  was  a  preliminary  task  to  be  undertaken. 
The  book  was  to  be  in  two  volumes,  and  to  contain 
thirty  chapters.  We  were  the  devoted  slaves  of 
all  the  practices  of  the  romantic  school,  and,  there- 
fore, each  chapter  must  be  headed  by  a  series  of 
epigrammatic  sayings.  I  collected  an  extraordinary 
number  of  these  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  English,  and  German.  Many  I  was  unable 
to  understand,  and  I  valued  them  the  more  highly 
on  that  account.  The  work  of  preparing  ourselves 
for  this  novel  had  useful  results,  which  we  had  not 
foreseen.  We  found  it  necessary,  strange  to  say, 
to  study  the  period  of  history  we  wished  to  portray. 
Alexandre  Buchon  was  then  editing  for  the  "  Pan- 
th£on  Litteraire,"  a  two-columned  volume  of 
all  the  most  important  chronicles  of  our  annals. 
We  bought  the  portion  which  related  to  the  period 
between  the  years  1380  and  1430.  We  read  Frois- 
sart,  Pierre  de  Fenin,  Christine  de  Pisan,  Mons- 
trelet,  and  the  Bourgeois  de  Paris. 

In  this  way  we  grew  familiar  with  old  French, 
and  began  to  form  a  judgment  of  our  own  upon  the 
events  of  the  time. 

When  we  imagined  ourselves  sufficiently  imbued 
with  "  local  colour  " — that  is  to  say,  when  we  felt 
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sure  of  being  able  to  interlard  our  modern  style 
with  some  phrases  borrowed  from  the  "  vieil  langue  '* 
— we  set  to  work. 

During  the  week,  instead  of  construing  Greek  and 
making  Latin  verses,  Louis  and  I  each  wrote  a 
chapter,  which  we  showed  one  another  on  the  Sun- 
day. What  massacres  and  stabbings  !  Theft,  fire, 
and  rapine !  What  tortures  and  assassinations 
crowd  the  pages  !  Adultery  and  incest  were  dilated 
upon  with  details  such  as  only  two  ingenious  youths 
would  ever  have  dreamt  of  inventing.  Our  characters 
swore  by  the  "  corbignoles  de  Madame  la  Vierge," 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  chucked  Queen  Isabeau 
under  the  chin,  whilst  Charles  VI.,  "  le  povre  fol," 
played  cards  with  Odette  de  Champdivers.  We  did 
not  omit  elaborate  architectural  descriptions,  although 
we  were  in  a  fine  confusion  between  gargoyles  and 
pendents,  pinnacles  and  turrets.  But  all  our  edifices 
were  dove-tailed,  the  ornaments  always  after  the 
endive  pattern,  and  the  windows  divided  by  poly- 
gonal mullions.  Society  drank  hypocras  and  hy- 
dromel,  peasants  were  scourged,  and  the  rights  of 
"  escholiers  "  respected.  Capeluche  was  beheaded 
in  the  Halles  by  his  own  body-servant,  to  whom  he 
first  gave  these  orders : — "  Et  surtout,  corne  du 
Pere!  Que  ta  main  ne  tremble  pas.  Par  Messire 
Satanas,  qui  est  le  patron  des  Juifs,  tu  seras  vilain 
pouacre  et  sabouleux,  si  mon  chef  ne  choit  pas  a 
ton  premier  heurt ! "  *  If  that  is  not  fifteenth 
century  French  then  I  know  not  what  is ! 

The  energy  we  expended  in  the  composition  of 
these  medieval  conceits  excited  us  almost  to  fever- 
pitch.  Louis  and  I  could  talk  of  nothing  bufc 
Capeluche,  and  we  imagined  that  we  had  produced 
a  chef-d'wuvre.  As  soon  as  the  novel  should  be 
completed  we  proposed  to  adapt  it  to  the  stage,  and 
the  piece  was  to  be  played  at  the  theatre  of  Porte- 

•  "  By  the  horn  of  God  the  Father  see  to  it  before  all  things  that 
thine  hand  doth  not  tremble.  For  by  Messer  Satanas,  who  is  the 
patron  of  the  Jews,  if  my  head  does  not  fall  at  thy  first  stroke  then 
thou  art  vile,  filthy,  and  scurvy." 
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Saint-Martin.     We  were  convinced  that  this  drama 
would  render  our  names  famous. 

We  had  already  settled  the  cast.  Marie  Dorval 
was  to  play  the  part  of  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  and 
Fre'de'ric  Lemaitre  would  represent  Capeluche.  The 
play  was  never  to  take  form,  but  the  manuscript  of 
the  novel  lies  at  this  moment  upon  my  table,  and 
the  sight  of  Louis'  delicate,  flowing  handwriting, 
without  an  erasure,  side  by  side  with  my  clumsy 
characters,  disfigured  by  words  added  above  or 
scratched  out,  affects  me  still.  Long  ago  I  burnt 
all  the  rubbish  I  scribbled  at  my  school  desk  from 
the  time  I  entered  the  fourth  class,  but  I  have  not  had 
the  heart  to  destroy  those  boyish  copy-books  which 
contain  Louis'  and  my  own  work,  united  there 
as  our  hearts  were  united  in  life. 

I  cannot  but  regret  the  hours  we  wasted  together 
revising  and  correcting  this  medley,  although  I  do 
not  think  it  was  more  absurd  than  the  greater 
number  of  historical  novels  relating  to  the  Middle 
Ages  which  were  then  being  published.  Of  such 
books  it  was  necessarily  a  lifeless  imitation.  We 
criticized  one  another's  performances  most  severely. 
Louis,  who  was  more  accurate,  abused  me  for  my 
faults  of  style,  and  I  did  not  spare  him  when  he  had 
written  "  monion  "  instead  of  "  heaume  "  (helmet), 
and  "  fleche  "  (arrow)  instead  of  "  vireton."  Noth- 
ing gives  greater  confidence  than  a  first  success, 
and  we  felt  secure  of  success.  We  resolved  to  pro- 
duce a  work  of  national  importance,  which  would 
be  admired  by  future  generations,  for  we  aimed  at 
immortality.  Walter  Scott,  in  his  novels,  had 
written  part  of  the  history  of  Scotland.  Why 
should  not  we  deal  likewise  with  the  history  of 
France  ?  We  meant  to  draw  our  facts  from  the 
original  documents.  It  was  our  duty  to  respect 
the  facts  of  history.  We  had  adhered  to  this  prin- 
ciple in  Capeluche — ab  Jove  principium. 

We  were  to  begin  with  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  to  end  with  the  revolution  of 
July.  We  could  not  deny  that  the  closing  volumes 
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would  be  difficult  to  write,  because  in  them  we 
should  have  to  speak  of  persons  who  were  still 
living. 

But  Louis  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  We  will  alter  the  names,"  he  said,  "  whilst  re- 
taining the  facts. 

Only  at  eighteen  does  one  make  plans  so  vast 
and  contemplate  them  without  dismay.  Nothing 
was  easier,  it  seemed  to  us,  than  to  write  the  whole 
of  French  history  in  a  series  of  novels.  We  had 
forgotten,  surely,  that  it  is  Moliere's  Mascarille  who 
says :  "  Je  travaille  a  mettre  en  madrigaux  toute 
1'histoire  Romaine." 


CHAPTER  V. 

MY     EMANCIPATION. 

IN  the  month  of  August,  1840,  at  the  end  of  the 
scholastic  year,  I  had  finished  my  rhetoric,  and  I 
left  school. 

I  had  acquired  little  knowledge,  many  false  notions, 
and  a  certain  independence  of  character  produced 
by  that  life  of  seclusion.  Louis  de  Cormenin  was 
already  free,  and,  since  my  mother's  death,  our  two 
families  were  again  united  under  the  same  roof.  As 
in  the  days  of  our.  childhood,  we  were  once  more 
together,  and  thus  our  old  dreams  of  life  in  common 
were  partly  realized.  The  two  storeys  which  sepa- 
rated his  apartment  from  mine  were  an  obstacle 
easily  surmounted. 

I  occupied  one  half  of  my  grandmother's  apart- 
ment, Rue  de  la  Madeleine.  There  was  a  balcony 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  Marche  aux  Fleurs, 
the  Rue  Royale,  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  On 
this  balcony,  weather  permitting,  Louis  and  I  spent 
most  of  our  days  reading,  reciting  poetry,  dreaming 
dreams,  and  forming  plans  for  the  future.  Only 
time  could  teach  us  how  futile  were  these  plans. 

Before  confronting  the  world  of  travel,  poetry, 
and  literary  work  we  had  imagined,  I  had,  however, 
to  pass  my  examinations  for  the  degree  of  "  bache- 
lier."  So  far  my  careless  studies  had  but  ill 
prepared  me.  I  now  set  myself  energetically  to 
work,  and  neglected  nothing  during  a  year's  close 
application  which  could  enable  me  to  acquit  myself 
creditably  in  that  small  lecture-room '  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  or  rather  cave  of  horror,  as  it  seemed  to  us. 
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The  habit  of  work  1  acquired,  the  daily  task,  no 
light  one,  I  set  myself,  and  which  I  never  evaded, 
had  lasting  results.  I  grew  to  love  study  with  a  love 
which  has  never  failed  me,  and  when  I  applied  my- 
self willingly  to  my  books  I  felt  how  ignorant  I  was 
and  how  much  I  had  to  learn.  In  the  long  evenings 
spent  after  I  left  school,  relearning  Latin  and 
Greek,  I  often  blamed  myself  because  I  had  neg- 
lected my  classical  studies  at  the  college.  At  the 
same  time,  I  remembered  the  dry  and  yet  superficial 
method  of  teaching,  and  wondered  if  my  laziness 
and  rebellion  were  not  partly  attributable  to  this 
cause.  A  system  calculated  to  destroy  all  personal 
initiative,  and  to  repress  every  original  impulse 
which  might  overstep  the  boundary  of  established 
rule,  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  the  mind  and 
produce  commonplace  results  satisfactory  only  to 
a  weak  character  and  an  uninquiring  intellect. 

In  1840,  just  as  I  was  about  to  grasp  the  freedom 
I  had  so  much  desired,  troublous  times  had  arisen 
for  France.  A  rumour  of  war  had  passed  over 
Europe.  M.  Thiers  had  shuffled  his  diplomatic 
cards  anew ;  Mohammed  AH  was  threatening  Sultan 
IVJahmoud's  throne;  and  French  Chauvinism  was 
aroused. 

At  the  theatres  warlike  sentiments  were  intro- 
duced into  the  pieces  played,  and  each  allusion  was 
warmly  applauded.  The  musicians  at  entertain- 
ments played  patriotic  airs.  Then  the  poets  took 
up  the  strain.  Lamartine  produced  "  La  Marseillaise 
de  la  Paix,"  Alfred  de  Musset  answered  Becker's 
"  Rhin  Allemand,"  and  Victor  Hugo's  great  voice 
was  heard  — 

"  T'insulter,  t'insulter,  ma  m6re  ! 
N'avons — nous  pas  tous,  o  Ciel ! 
Parini  nos  livres,  pres  d'Homere, 
Quelque  vieux  sabro  paternel !  " 

The  wisdom  of  Louis  Philippe  stamped  out  the 
flame  before  the  fire  had  spread.  Cries  of  treason, 
of  the  flag  humiliated  which  had  floated  over  every 
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capital  of  Europe,  were  raised,  but  soon  forgotten 
in  the  excitement  caused  by  the  trial  of  Madame 
Lafarge. 

Even  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who 
appeared  before  the  Cour  des  Paris  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  attempt  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
received  but  a  moderate  amount  of  attention. 

The  accused  was  condemned  to  perpetual  incar- 
ceration. When  the  decision  of  the  Court  was 
made  known  to  him  he  said,  with  that  phlegm  which 
was  his  most  marked  characteristic,  "  How  long 
does  perpetuity  last  in  France  ?  " 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  condemnation 
should  have  been  passed  upon  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  at  this  time.  The  mortal  remains 
of  him  whose  legitimate  heir  he  was  were  being 
brought  back  to  the  "  banks  of  the  Seine,"  whilst 
his  condemned  nephew  was  about  to  depart  for  the 
"  University  of  Ham,"  as  he  called  it — the  great 
one  vanquished,  who  slept  beneath  the  island  rock 
of  St.  Helena,  was  being  conveyed  upon  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  commanded  by  a  son  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Poets  great  and  small  celebrated  this  event,  and 
I  did  not  omit  to  address  the  Prince  de  Joinville  in 
some  verses  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to  read. 
His  former  tutor,  M.  Trognon,  then  acted  as  his 
private  secretary.  It  is  said  that  Yictor  Hugo 
referred  to  him  in  the  lines  he  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan  in  Buy-bias  : 

"  II  m'envoie  une  duegne,  affreuse  compagne, 
Dont  le  menton  fleurit  et  dont  le  nez  trognonne." 

M.  Trognon  replied  by  a  polite  letter,  in  which  he 
advised  me  to  work,  nor  do  I  think  the  advice  was 
uncalled  for. 

The  people  of  Paris,  aglow  with  memories  of  the 
first  Empire,  impatiently  awaited  the  day  of  inter- 
ment. With  its  rhetorical  instinct  it  had  imme- 
diately adopted  a  pompous  word,  and  spoke  of  the 
Emperor's  "  cendres  "  (ashes)  as  in  the  high  style. 

The   day  arrived,  December  the  15th,   1840.     I 
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have  rarely  experienced  such  cold.  A  north-east 
wind  swept  the  sky,  icebergs  were  floating  down 
the  Seine,  and  it  froze  at  14  degs.  Reaumur. 

Before  dawn  I  was  afoot,  and  had  taken  up  my 
position  at  the  top  of  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande 
Arme*,  under  the  Pont  de  Neuilly.  The  National 
Guard  and  soldiers  of  the  line  faced  one  another, 
and  lined  the  route  on  either  side  between  Neuilly 
and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  along  which  the  pro- 
cession was  to  pass.  The  men-of-war's  men  who 
had  accompanied  Napoleon's  remains  from  St. 
Helena  surrounded  the  immense  catafalque  raised 
upon  a  funeral  car. 

The  first  detachment  of  sailors  which  appeared 
walking  in  front  of  the  car  was  commanded  by  a 
lieutenant  named  La  Paquerie.  He  was  tall  and 
warlike-looking,  and  wore  a  full  black  beard.  He 
was  mistaken  for  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
applauded  by  the  crowd,  whereas  the  Prince, 
mounted  on  a  white  horse,  his  broad  red  cordon 
crossing  his  shoulder,  rode  behind  the  hearse. 
When  he  was  recognized  he  was  enthusiastically 
cheered.  The  people  shouted,  "  Vive  1'Empereur !  " 
the  infantry,  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "  and  the  Garde 
Nationale,  "  A  bas  Guizot !  " 

General  Dembinski,  of  the  Polish  deputation,  was 
in  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  cried  out,  "Why  do 
you  not  shout, '  Vive  la  France  ! ' 

Musicians,  some  of  whom  blew  through  trumpets 
of  immoderate  length,  were  playing  a  funeral  march 
composed  by  Adolphe  Adam.  Cannon  thundered 
at  regular  intervals.  As  the  procession  passed, 
women  crossed  themselves  and  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  men  shed  tears. 

When  the  soldiers  of  the  first  Empire  marched 
past  in  their  antiquated  uniforms — the  Old  Guards, 
the  Red  Lancers,  the  Marines,  the  Chamborans,*  the 

*  A  name  given  to  a  regiment  of  Hussars  before  1789,  which 
was  chiefly  composed  of  foreigners  (Hungarians  and  Austrians). 
The  1st  Regiment  of  Hussars  is  now  the  name  of  these  soldiers. — 
TRANS. 
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Dragons  de  1'Imperatrie,  the  Cadets,  the  Gardes 
d'honneur  de  la  Campagne  de  France,  followed  by 
the  Yoltigeurs  in  their  black  gaiters,  and  the  Fusiliers 
in  their  wide  shakos — a  cry  of  admiration  burst 
forth,  and  the  bravoes  resounded.  The  old  soldiers 
were  very  pale,  and  could  not  restrain  their  tears. 
Victor  Hugo's  prophecy  was  being  fulfilled : 
4t  Oh!  Va,  nous  te  ferous  de  belles  funerailles  !  " 

At  this  period  of  our  existence  we  sought  to  make 
literary  capital  out  of  each  passing  event.  For 
instance,  the  possibility  of  war  struck  Louis  and 
myself  simply  as  an  occasion  for  warlike  songs. 
"We  proposed  to  turn  the  trial  of  Madame  Lafarge 
into  a  melodrama,  and  Napoleon's  return  to  France 
inspired  us  to  write  odes  in  which  the  burning 
desert  sand  served  as  a  set  off  against  the  white 
shroud  of  the  snows  of  Russia. 

We  were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  imagined 
that  the  commonplace  ideas  we  tacked  together 
were  poetry.  It  has  been  said  that  poets  should 
draw  their  inspiration  from  scenes  of  natural 
beauty,  so  we  chose  out  a  favoured  spot  where  we 
could  wander  and  dream  in  the  shade.  This  was 
the  Pare  Monceau,  the  most  delightful  retreat  one 
could  have  found. 

The  park  of  Paris,  now  so  full  of  life  between 
the  Madeleine  and  the  Boulevard  de  Courcelles, 
was  then  a  sparsely-inhabited  quarter  of  evil  repute, 
traversed  by  rather  doubtful  streets,  which  ended 
in  open  spaces  of  waste  land.  Here,  when  soldiers 
were  not  exercising,  laundresses  were  spreading  out 
their  linen. 

This  was  Id  petite  Pologne,  inhabited  by  organ- 
grinders,  rag-men,  and  showmen.  By  day  children, 
goats,  and  fowls  swarmed  in  the  streets.  By  night 
it  was  not  wise  to  venture  into  this  Ghetto  of  misery 
and  vice. 

Beyond  the  outer  wall,  near  an  enclosure  called 
the  Cimetiere  des  Errancis,  where  the  remains  of 
those  beheaded  on  the  9th  Thermidor  had  been 
thrown,  lay  the  Pare  Monceau.  To  enter  it  a  special 
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permission  was  required,  for  it  was  the  private 
property  of  the  King.  The  small  house,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Philippe  Egalite,  and  to  which 
Miss  Elliot  refers,  was  situated  in  a  corner  of  the  park. 

The  garden  had  not  then  been  encroached  upon 
by  the  buildings  now  rising  around  it,  and  was  a 
charming  spot.  Deliciously  fresh  and  full  of  trees 
a  stream  ran  through  it ;  then  there  was  a  meadow 
and  some  absurd  modern  ruins,  which  still  exist. 
One  could  be  alone  there,  except,  perhaps,  for  some 
pair  of  lovers,  who  would  quickly  pass  out  of  sight 
among  the  shrubs.  It  was  the  home  of  ring-doves 
and  blackbirds.  Yes,  the  place  was  charming. 

One  day,  after  we  had  finished  writing  some 
verses  in  imitation  of  Burger's  "Lena,"  and  had 
recited  them  stanza  by  stanza  with  great  com- 
placency, Louis  said  — 

"  What  is  there  to  prove  that  our  verses  are  good, 
and  that  we  are  capable  of  becoming  poets  ?  1 
know  what  we  will  do — you  send  a  copy  to  Victor 
Hugo  and  I  will  send  one  to  Alfred  de  Musset." 

The  next  day  copies  of  the  verses,  accompanied 
in  each  instance  by  a  letter,  were  despatched  to  the 
two  greatest  French  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Alfred  de  Musset's  letter  was  long  in  coming,  but 
at  last  it  appeared,  and  here  it  is  : — 

"SiR, 

"  Owing  to  an  attack  of  indisposition,  which 
confined  me  to  bed  for  some  time,  I  have  delayed 
answering  your  letter.  I  thank  you  for  the  verses 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me ;  they  gave 
me  much  pleasure.  Like  their  author,  no  doubt, 
they  are  young,  and  they  reminded  me  of  a  happy 
time,  my  first  youth,  not  so  very  far  distant  even 
now.  Should  my  good  star  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  you  better  I  shall  be  delighted. 
"  Believe  me,  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"ALFEED  DE  MUSSET." 

This  cold  but  courteous  letter  made  an  impression 
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upon  us.  "  Your  verses  are  young,"  meant  they  are 
bad,  and  if  you  wish  to  do  better  you  must  work. 
Victor  Hugo's  reply  was  in  quite  a  different  key.  I 
received  it  the  day  after  he  had  received  my  letter : — 

"  SIR, 

"  If  I  have  any  glory  it  consists  less  in  what 
I  say  than  in  the  response  I  receive  from  others ; 
the  echo  is  greater  than  the  voice.  You  yourself 
are  a  proof  of  this.  Am  I  a  poet  ?  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  know  that  you  are  one.  Courage,  then,  study, 
dream,  learn,  and  try  to  grow  by  every  means  in 
your  power.  You  are  a  poet  already ;  try  to  be  a 
man.  I  thank  you  for  your  beautiful  verses. 

"VICTOR  HUGO." 

This  letter  overpowered  me  quite.  I  was  only 
just  eighteen,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  me. 
When  the  first  moments  of  bewilderment  were  over, 
and  I  had  recovered  my  calm,  my  feelings  changed. 
The  extravagant  praise  made  me  suspicious,  and 
Louis  de  Cormenin  said  :  "  Victor  Hugo  is  making 
fun  of  us."  Together  we  read  once  again  the 
verses  Victor  Hugo  had  called  "  tres  beaux,"  and  a 
gleam  of  good  sense  broke  in  upon  us.  They  were 
deplorably  bad,  and  we  were  sure  of  it.  It  was 
painful,  but  most  salutary.  We  heeded  only  the 
counsel  given  us  in  this  letter.  We  were  advised 
to  work,  and  we  did  work.  Our  great  mistake,  a 
pardonable  one  at  our  very  early  age,  was  in 
selecting  the  most  fantastic  works  of  the  romantic 
school  and  persuading  ourselves  that  they  were 
models  of  style  worthy  of  our  imitation.  Our 
heads  were  full  of  worthless  fancies  too  forced  and 
studied  to  possess  real  originality.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  well-known  reading-room  kept  by  Old 
Mother  Cardinal  in  the  Rue  des  Canettes,  where  all 
the  productions  of  the  romantic  school  could  be 
found.  We  were  most  regular  customers  of  Mere 
Cardinal's.  I  remember  my  enthusiasm  for  "  Frago- 
letta,"  a  kind  of  historical  romance,  in  many 
chapters,  which  related  the  adventures  of  Emma 
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Lyoos,  Lord  Nelson,  and  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples 
now  and  then  in  a  somewhat  too  vivacious  manner. 
The  book  was  written  by  a  man  who  gained  a 
certain  notoriety  at  one  time,  and  called  himself 
Henri  de  Latouche,  but  whose  real  name  was 
Hyacinthe  Thaband.  He  was  a  very  minor  poet 
and  a  fanatical  sort  of  writer.  By  nature  he  was 
melancholy,  envious  of  others,  and  hard. 

He  had  a  small  competence,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  publishing  at  the  bookseller's,  Auguste 
Fillet,  a  report  of  the  Fualdes  trial  and  the 
"  Me'moires  de  Madame  Manzon."  *  His  poems, 
which  were  admired  then,  seemed  to  us  but  cold 
productions,  and  we  preferred  the  monosyllabic  lines 
of  Jules  de  Resseguier,  which  we  received  and 
thought  the  perfection  of  art  and  of  a  triumph 
over  difficulty. 

"  Blonde 
Nuit! 
L'Onde 
Fuit! 
Une 
Brune 
Lune 
Luit! 
Elle  ct  son  page  etaient  sur  la  tour  &  minuit." 

These  conceits  enchanted  us,  and  it  was  long 
before  we  understood  that  such  Chinese  word 
puzzles  were  only  fitted  to  be  used  for  mottoes  by 
the  Cheap  Jacks  of  the  Fair  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Greater  and  more  lasting  was  our  admiration  for 
"Se*miramis  la  Grande,  journe*e  de  Dieu  en  cinq 
coupes  d'Amertume."  The  author's  name  was  G. 
Desjardins,  and  I  knew  nothing  else  of  him.  The 
book  was  dedicated  "  A  1'immortel  John  Martin, 
Esq.,  et  mes  amis  B.  J.  B.  Buchez  et  Jules 
Lefevre."  It  is  truly  the  incomprehensible  merged 
in  the  inexplicable.  The  preface  is  entitled  "  Porte 
Cyclope"enne  et  d'introduction  "  ("  Cyclopean  Gate- 
way and  Introduction ").  The  Magi  listen  by 

*  Paris,  A.  Fillet,  1  vol.,  m.  8°,  1818. 
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night  to  the  words  which  fall  from  the  Queen's  lips 
in  her  dreams  and  inscribe  them  upon  tables  of 
gold.  The  author  does  not  find  the  French 
language  rich  enough  for  the  development  of  his 
ideas  or  the  narration  of  his  incidents.  Therefore 
he  makes  use  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldean,  Coptic, 
Hieratico-Egyptian  and  Cuneiform  characters.  This 
mad  conglomeration  was,  no  doubt,  to  have  been 
followed  by  several  others,  for  it  bore  the  title : 
"  Premiere  Babylone,"  besides  the  more  special  one 
of  "  Semiramis  la  Grande."  Recently  I  tried  to 
read  it  again,  but  I  could  not  go  on  with  it. 
Nowadays  there  are  limits  to  my  endurance  of  folly 
and  inanity,  but  when  I  was  eighteen  it  was  other- 
wise. My  enthusiasm  was  ready  to  welcome 
everything,  "  Semiramis  la  Grande,"  and  even 
"  Sans  titre  par  un  homme  noir,  blanc  de  visage." 

This  black  man,  who  should  have  been  detained 
at  Charenton,  was  called  Xavier  Forneret.  He  pre- 
sented the  managers  of  theatres  with  magnums  of 
wine  to  induce  them  to  have  his  dramas  acted,  and 
was  a  first-rate  violinist.  A  private  fortune  en- 
abled him  to  publish  his  own  works ;  he  slept  in  a 
coffin,  and  lived  in  an  apartment  hung  with  black 
velvet,  which  was  spotted  with  silver  tears. 

These  readings,  and  others  equally  useless, 
relieved  the  severity  of  my  preparatory  studies  in 
view  of  the  examinations.  I  worked  indiscrimi- 
nately at  Horace,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Tacitus, 
history,  geometry,  and  philosophy.  Besides,  I  had 
a  natural  taste  for  physiology,  which  drew  me 
almost  every  morning  to  the  hospital  or  the  dis- 
secting room.  At  night  I  went  to  the  theatre  to 
hear  music,  to  weep  at  a  tragedy,  or  laugh  at  a 
farce.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  learnt  every- 
thing at  once,  and  I  only  grew  bewildered  and  con- 
fused my  mind  with  a  quantity  of  ill-digested 
notions.  Louis  de  Cormenin,  who  was  less  ex- 
citable and  more  temperate,  slept  late  into  the 
morning,  quietly  studied  his  Baccalaureat  manual, 
and  relied  upon  his  excellent  memory. 
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We  were  eager  to  escape  from  the  university 
curriculum  in  order  to  pass  into  the  temple  of 
romanticism,  through  its  wide  open  door.  At  this 
period,  1840-1841,  nevertheless,  the  walls  of  the 
temple  began  to  crumble.  The  great  images  were 
still  resplendent.  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Alex- 
andre  Dumas,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Theophile  Gautier, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  each  head  encircled  by  a  golden 
nimbus  as  to-day,  and  with  what  were  then  uncon- 
tested  honours,  remained  enthroned.  But  the  lesser 
lights  who  had  surrounded  them — the  inferior 
writers  who  had  marched  to  fame  in  their  train—* 
were  growing  dim,  and  seemed  only  to  emphasize 
their  incapacity  by  the  extravagance  of  their  fancy. 
Eccentricity  soon  wearies  the  public,  and  a  reaction 
set  in  against  such  varied  and  excessive  manifesta- 
tions of  this  weakness.  The  most  absurd  inventions 
and  unpleasant  plays  had  followed  upon  the  large 
and  vigorous  style  of  Victor  Hugo  and  upon 
Alexandre  Dumas'  moving  drama,  rising  almost  into 
the  region  of  the  miraculous.  The  incredible  and 
the  impossible  were  crowded  together  in  the  novels, 
and  the  reader  was  hurried  along  from  emotion  to 
emotion,  until  at  last  he  began  to  doubt  the  sanity 
of  the  author.  The  reaction  was  not  long  in 
declaring  itself ;  indeed,  it  had  begun  before  we 
took  note  of  it.  Balzac  replaced  the  arbitrary  in- 
ventions of  fancy  by  the  results  of  careful  observa. 
tion  and  analysis,  and  adhered  to  those  principles 
which  have  guided  imaginative  writing  to  power  and 
success  in  our  own  day. 

Upon  the  stage  the  gifted  Rachel  had  recalled 
public  attention  to  the  classical  drama.  "  Made- 
moiselle," said  Comte  Mold  to  Rachel,  "  you  have 
saved  the  French  language." 

We  did  not  suspect  anything  yet.  We  were 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic  school, 
and  belonged  to  the  restricted  group  who  were  the 
last  to  enter  it,  and  did  so  at  a  moment  when  the 
fusion  of  all  kinds  of  literary  theories  was  produc- 
ing a  kind  of  electicism,  which  was  to  give  every- 
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body  complete  freedom  of  initiative.  But  we  had 
not  yet  reached  that  point. 

Our  minds,  imbued  with  the  ideas  in  which  we  had 
been  brought  up,  were  thoroughly  exclusive,  and 
rejected  everything  not  pertaining  to  the  movement 
which  had  arisen  during  the  Restoration,  and  which 
was  inspired  originally  by  Chateaubriand,  Goethe, 
and  Byron.  What  was  our  one  ideal  ?  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  expressed  it  in  the  following  words : 
*'  It  was  a  mania  confirmed  by  vows  with  all  the 
Renes  and  Chattertons  that  one  must  become  a 
great  poet  and  then  die."  That  was  perfectly  true ; 
death  was  never  so  much  in  favour.  I  have  heard 
Ulric  Guttinguer  relate  how,  when  he  took  Alfred 
de  Musset,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  to  visit  his 
property,  Du  Chalet,  in  the  middle  of  the  Trouville 
forest,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Seine  with  the  sea  beyond,  as  far  as  the  cliffs  of 
la  Heve,  the  bard  who  wrote  the  "  Contes  d'espagne 
et  d'ltalie,"  exclaimed :  "  Ah !  It  would  be  a  beauti- 
ful place  to  kill  oneself  in  ! " 

This  was  no  mere  fashion,  as  some  may  think.  It 
meant  a  sort  of  universal  discouragement,  which 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  mind,  saddened  the  heart,  and 
made  death  seem  like  a  deliverance.  Earth,  it 
would  appear,  imprisoned  spirits  which  had  imagined 
something  higher  than  human  life.  It  was  not  a 
dream  of  celestial  happiness,  but  of  aspirations 
after  the  infinite,  and  we  longed  for  a  vague 
pantheistic  religion  which  had  never  been  reduced 
to  formula.  Spiritualism  had  taken  such  a  hold 
upon  men's  minds  that  matter  became  oppressive, 
and  they  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  it  alto- 
gether. The  youth  of  the  artistic  and  literary 
generation  which  immediately  preceded  me  and  that 
to  which  I  belonged  was  deplorably  sad.  It  was  a 
sadness  without  cause  or  object,  an  abstract  melan- 
choly inherent  in  the  period  and  the  race.  The  bons 
vivants  of  the  school  of  common  sense  had  to 
appear,  restore  the  balance  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed, and  teach  the  hopeless  the  art  of  living. 
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Often  when  that  time  was  replaced  by  another 
which,  perhaps,  was  not  its  equal,  I  have  asked  my- 
self whether  this  depression  may  not  have  been  the 
outcome  of  physiological  causes. 

The  nation  was  exhausted  by  the  wars  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  children  had  inherited  their  father's 
weakness.  Besides,  the  system  of  medicine  and 
hygiene  then  prevalent  was  disastrous.  Broussais 
was  the  leader  of  thought,  and  doctors  went  every- 
where lancet  in  hand.  At  school  they  bled  us  for  a 
headache.  When  I  had  typhoid  fever  I  was  bled 
three  times  in  one  week,  sixty  leeches  were  applied, 
and  I  could  only  have  recovered  by  a  miracle. 

The  doctrines  preached  by  Moliere's  Diafoiruses 
had  lasted  on  to  our  day,  and  resulted  in  the 
anaemic  constitution  so  frequently  met  with. 
Poverty  of  blood  combined  with  the  nervous 
temperament  makes  a  man  melancholy  and  de- 
pressed. He  suffers  from  spleen,  from  the  tadiuin 
vitae,  becomes  disgusted  with  life,  strikes  a 
theatrical  air,  and  longs  for  death.  Sometimes  this 
state  of  mind  turns  almost  to  aberration. 

Am  I  quite  confident  that  ten  years  after  the 
date  at  which  I  write,  when  I  composed  the 
"  Mdmoires  d'un  suicide,"  I  did  not  skirt  the 
borderland  of  insanity  ? 

This  sombre  current  of  feeling  had  swept  us 
along  with  it  quite  resistless,  and  almost  without 
conviction.  It  was  accepted  in  the  society  we  fre- 
quented that  one's  nature  was  misunderstood,  it 
was  a  fashion  to  which  one  conformed.  One  had 
to  be  intense  and  sinister:  At  an  age  when  life  had 
scarcely  been  tasted  the  world  was  a  sink  of  dis- 
illusion. Boys  of  eighteen  repeated  among  them- 
selves a  saying  culled  from  I  know  not  which  novel, 
"  My  heart  is  worn  away  like  the  staircase  of  a 
fille  de  joie." 

One  of  Petrus  Borel's  heroes  visits  the  execu- 
tioner and  says,  "  I  wish  you  to  guillotine  rae  !  " 

And   yet   one   could  laugh    and  sing   and   per- 
petrate the  harmless  follies   of   youth.     For  that 
VOL.  I.  I 
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was  only  another  phase  of  despair.  We  called  it 
satanic  laughter,  and  in  reality  it  was  the  wholesome 
mirth  of  life's  spring-time. 

I  do  not  deny  that  we  were  ridiculous.  But  we 
had  enthusiasms  which  lifted  us  to  the  clouds.  We 
envied  no  one,  nor  did  the  happiness  of  another 
make  us  miserable,  neither  did  we  plot  universal 
extermination  in  order  to  secure  a  post  in  politics 
for  ourselves. 

The  misunderstood  natures  of  my  time  would 
never  have  invented  the  Commune.  Rather,  in 
their  seventeenth  year,  they  would  have  cheerfully 
written,  as  I  did  — 

"  Lorsque  tu  recevias  mon  cadavre  glace, 
Couche-le  doucement  sur  les  fleurs  que  tu  fanes, 
0  mort  ne  laisse  pas  poser  des  mains  profanes. 
Sur  mon  cceur  que  1'amour  n'a  pas  encore  blesse." 

They  only  wrote  weak  poetry  and  wretched 
prose,  which  is  less  dangerous.  It  was  a  con- 
vinced disciple  of  the  romantic  school  who  first 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  danger  and  the  futility  of 
their  funereal  mania.  His  name  was  Ausone  de 
Chancel ;  he  was  a  man  of  immense  ability  and  a 
distinguished  poet.  At  that  time  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  as  he  had  never  cared  to 
make  a  name  he  was  still  unknown.  He  came  of  a 
good  old  Angoumois  family  and  rather  liked  to  seal 
his  letters  with  his  arms  :  "  Az  :  an  oak  tree  eradi- 
cated or "  *  and  the  motto  "  Chancel  ne  chancelle 
mie."  He  had  wasted  his  energies  in  a  gay  life 
instead  of  devoting  himself  to  study.  Nor  was  he 
unconscious  of  his  mistake,  to  which  he  often 
alluded  with  bitterness  in  speaking  of  wasted  hours 
never  to  be  recalled.  He  had  an  intelligent 
countenance,  bright  eyes,  and  a  sarcastic  mouth. 
Ausone  de  Chancel  was  intimate  with  a  number  of 
artists  and  writers,  had  dabbled  in  Fourierism  and 

*  The  old  English  family  of  Kymberlee  bear  a  similar  shield, 
differenced  only  by  "  the  field  being  arg.,  the  charge  verb.,  and 
acorned  or."  I  owe  this  note  and  the  description  of  the  coat  to 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  versed  in  heraldry. — TRANS. 
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Saint  Simonism,  but  had  not  been  able  to  accept 
modern  theories,  and  was  seized  occasionally  'with 
fits  of  devotional  fervour  which  usually  terminated 
in  an  edifying  manner,  at  some  gay  pleasure  party. 

He  would  regret  separation  from  his  wife,  fly  to 
rejoin  her,  then  again  abandon  her  and  seek  the 
turbulent  pleasures  of  Paris,  which  made  him  for- 
get but  could  not  satisfy.  Strange,  excitable  being, 
he  adored  literature  and  wished  to  give  himself  up 
to  it  entirely,  but  was  wanting  in  the  courage  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  it  and  not  look  back.  He 
belonged  emphatically  to  the  type  Fourier  has 
called  the  papillome  (the  butterfly) ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  moods  were  so  unstable  that  without  a  struggle 
he  yielded  to  each  passing  distraction.  L'imprevu 
often  characterized  his  actions,  and  he  had  the 
charm  of  great  natural  originality. 

In  his  sister-in-law's  album  he  wrote  an  epigram 
iu  four  lines,  now  almost  famous  — 

"  Ou  entre,  ou  crie, 
Et  c'est  la  vie 
Ou  bailie,  ou  sort 
Et  c'est  la  mort !  " 

The  scrap  was  accepted  by  some  petit  journal  and 
published.  Immediately  a  number  of  incompetent 
versifyers  seized  upon  it  and  claimed  it  for  their 
own.  Thus  Ausone  de  Chancel  did  not  even  have 
the  credit  of  these  few  improvised  lines,  which  I 
have  come  upon  in  at  least  fifty  albums  and  seen 
printed  in  books  with  other  men's  signatures. 

An  old  journalist  was  so  shameless  that  after  he 
Itl  repeatedly  improvised  them  he  grew  to  believe 
that  they  were  really  his  own.  Ausone  de  Chancel 
knew  of  this.  He  would  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
say,  "They  only  steal  from  the  poor." 

Want  was  at  his  door,  for  whatever  small  means 
he  may  have  had  were  all  expended.  He  wrote 
works  on  political  economy  and  statistics,  and  on 
geography  for  the  Minister  of  War.  General 
Daumas  employed  him  for  a  time,  and  this  free- 
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lance,  who  could  ill  bear  the  restraints  of  social  life, 
ended  by  accepting  Government  service.  He  died 
sous  preTet  of  some  town  in  Algiers. 

When  I  first  made  his  aquaintance  about  the 
month  of  July,  1840,  he  had  just  published 
"  Mark,"  a  poem  of  some  fifteen  hundred  lines.  It 
was  full  of  humour,  but  did  not  make  any  impres- 
sion on  the  public.  The  style  and  the  poetry  were 
excellent,  and  in  spite  of  an  occasional  eccentricity 
it  was  the  work  of  no  ordinary  man. 

Of  course,  after  the  fashion  of  the  modern 
imitators  of  Enceladus,  who  wish  to  scale  heaven 
at  a  bound,  every  familiar  insult  was  heaped  upon 
bourgeois,  critic,  and  savant. 

Execrations  were  poured  forth  upon  a  terre-a-terre 
existence,  and  the  rights  of  the  soul  to  all  the 
rapture  of  love  and  to  every  material  enjoyment 
were  proclaimed.  But,  before  the  end,  the  poet's 
mood  was  softened,  and  after  praising  many  things 
that  are  not  worthy  of  praise,  he  comes  back  to 
those  natural  affections  in  which  man  finds  his  truest 
consolation.  He  invokes  nature  and  the  ties  of 
family  life : — 

"  Je  n'aurai  done  jamais  sur  la  colline  verte, 
Ou  mes  ai'eux  jadis  avait  touret  chateau, 
Une  blanche  maison  aux  quatre  vents  ouverte, 
Au  pied  d'un  bois  assise  et  se  mirant  dans  1'eau  ! 
.  .  .  Au  seuil  de  ma  famille  attendre  mes  vieux  jours 
Ne  faire  qu'un  a  tous,  etre  sur  que  toujours 
La  bouche  qui  me  parle  est  une  bouche  amie, 
Et  comme  la  colombe  en  son  nid  endormie, 
Sous  1'aile  de  mon  ame  avoir  tous  mes  amours  !  " 

Those  who  roam  from  tent  to  tent  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  civilization  are  the  first  to  weary  of  that 
nomadic  existence. 

After  reading  his  poem,  I  pointed  this  fact  out  to 
Ausone  de  Chancel,  who  replied  — 

"  If  you  would  desire  to  rest,  always  keep 
moving." 

Was  it  by  reason  of  this  allopathic  axiom — con- 
traria  contrariis — that  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
admire  the  life  of  a  real  man  of  letters,  a  life  tie 
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could  never  submit  to  himself  ?  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  certainly  I  never  heard  a  man  profess  greater 
respect  for  letters  and  for  work.  Probably,  like 
many  others,  he  had  a  very  definite  and  elevated 
ideal  of  life,  but  was  slack  of  purpose  and  uncertain 
in  action.  I  have  heard  him  say  — 

"  I  have  several  chefs-d'oeuvre  in  my  head,  but 
they  will  not  come  out." 

He  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  spoke  to  me  in  the 
second  person  singular  with  a  familiarity  justified 
by  my  youth.  I  had  shown  him  my  poems,  and  he 
pulled  them  to  pieces.  I  thought  his  severity  ex- 
cessive. Nothing  satisfied  him — neither  the  ideas, 
the  plot,  nor  the  execution.  He  was  merciless. 

"  I  know  I  give  you  pain — I  let  you  cry.  It  is 
for  your  good.  All  that  should  be  used  to  light 
your  fire." 

Although  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  he  was  right,  I 
fought  against  the  belief.  I  brought  him  the  letter 
Victor  Hugo  had  written  me,  and  I  never  took  my 
eyes  off  him  whilst  he  was  reading  it.  The  expres-* 
sion  of  his  face  was  enigmatical ;  he  frowned,  but 
his  mouth  was  smiling.  What  predominated  was  a 
kind  of  pity  — 

"  Poor  little  fellow  !  He  ought  not  to  make  fun  of 
a  child  so  openly !  If  Victor  Hugo  read  your 
verses  he  thought  them  miserably  bad  ;  he  tells  you 
they  are  fine.  Then  he  is  offering  you  a  glass  of  his 
coarsest  flattery.  He  has  intoxicated  you,  and  you 
will  be  one  more  to  bring  down  the  house  when  his 
next  piece  is  produced  at  the  theatre.  I  must  have 
seen  more  than  fifty  letters  similar  to  this  addressed 
by  Hugo  to  tyros  guiltless  of  rhythm  or  the  cesura. 
It  is  his  custom.  So  long  as  the  incense  is  thrown,  he 
cares  not  who  is  the  censer- bearer.  You  must  be  a 
simpleton  if  you  regard  this  letter  as  a  passport 
which  will  serve  you  with  posterity.  Yes!  you 
imagine  you  need  only  hammer  with  your  great  slab 
of  two  hundred  lines  of  verse  at  the  gate  of  fame  to 
force  an  entrance,  and  then  strut  about  inside  the 
temple.  Very  good,  but,  my  fine  fellow,  you  are  mis- 
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taken  !  The  steps  are  many ;  they  must  be  climbed 
on  hands  and  knees  from  storey  to  storey.  If  you 
roll  back  at  each  step,  if  you  fall  to  the  bottom,  do 
me  the  favour  not  to  be  astonished.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  people  who  reach  the  top  landing  at  a 
bound.  But  those  are  men  of  genius.  Now,  not 
only  have  you  no  genius,  you  have  no  talent.  Of 
course,  you  think  me  brutal.  Never  mind  !  it  is 
the  bitter  tonic  that  strengthens.  You  have  just 
come  from  school,  and  you  fancy  you  know  a  few 
things.  Do  you  know  how  to  read?  One  would 
hardly  thfink  so  to  judge  from  your  writing." 

I  was  overwhelmed.      Ausone  de  Chancel  per- 
ceived it,  and  began  to  laugh. 

"  Come,  come,  my  boy,  do  not  despair.  What 
you  lack  can  be  acquired.  Do  you  know  what  has 
hindered  me  from  making  a  name  ?  The  want  of 
application,  without  which  desultory  efforts  are  in 
vain.  Do  not  murmur;  you  have  independent 
means,  and  therefore  no  anxiety  about  material 
questions.  You  have  not  to  pay  for  the  evening's 
soup  with  the  morrow's  feuilleton.  That  is  an  ad- 
vantage you  can  hardly  realize.  If  you  do  not 
profit  by  it  you  will  be  a  scamp.  Had  I  possessed 
an  income  of  6,000  livres  perhaps  1  should  have  been 
a  great  poet.  No  !  I  should  have  squandered  it.  If 
you  are  ruined  then  you  will  be  a  fool ;  if  you  do 
not  work  you  will  be  an  idiot.  Let  me  tell  you  this 
horrible  truth,  which  is  one,  nevertheless- — only 
those  who  are  independent  of  money  can  be  inde- 
pendent in  thought.  You  can  only  be  free  on  one 
condition,  that  your  wants  are  provided  for.  It  is 
absurd,  but  so  it  is.  Keep  your  little  all,  and  you 
are  the  lord  of  your  own  destiny.  Work  hard  for  ten 
years.  Arrange  your  life  in  an  orderly  manner,  set 
yourself  a  daily  task,  be  hard  upon  yourself,  pack 
your  brain  with  everything  it  is  fit  to  hold,  and  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  if  you  think  that  you  have 
something  to  say — why,  say  it." 

Then,  with  an  eloquence  I  still  remember  with 
emotion,  he  laid  down  a  plan  of  life  for  me. 
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Pleasure  was  not  left  out,  but  work,  varied  and 
subdivided,  held  the  chief  place  in  it.  He  enlarged 
upon  paleography,  archeology,  history,  metaphysics, 
and  natural  history. 

"  But,"  I  cried,  "  I  have  not  yet  taken  my  degree 
of  bachelier." 

"  If  you  never  took  it,"  he  replied,  "  I  should  not 
much  care.  It  is  a  mere  convention.  When  you 
are  quit  of  it  you  will  set  to  work  seriously.  In  the 
meantime  read  the  French  classics.  They  will  not 
teach  you  to  write,  but  they  will  make  you  feel  that 
you  do  not  know  how  to  write." 

I  pointed  with  my  hand  to  the  books  lying  upon 
the  table. 

He  understood  my  meaning,  and  said  — 

"  Do  not  talk  nonsense  !  I  know  the  sort  of  thing 
you  read.  Those  are  famous  teachers,  certainly  ! 
They  can  show  you  how  to  weaken  thought  amid  a 
superabundance  of  words,  and  how  to  deck  out  your 
substantives  with  a  coruscation  of  inappropriate 
adjectives. 

Read  Candide  and  Zadig,  read  La  Bruyere, 
Montesquieu  in  the  dialogue  of  Eucrate  and  Sylla, 
and  if  you  know  Latin  read  Tacitus.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  my  lad,  that  he  who  mistakes  the  pebbles 
in  the  bed  of  the  Rhine  for  diamonds  is  but  a  poor 
lapidary." 

I  can  see  him  still,  walking  to  and  fro  in  my 
study.  He  had  picked  up  an  ivory  knife  which  he 
brandished  like  a  weapon.  He  spoke  with  emotion. 
Was  it  only  to  me  he  was  speaking  ?  His  words 
sounded  like  an  outburst  of  remorse,  and  it  may  be 
that  be  pointed  out  the  path  to  me  along  which, 
with  regret,  he  knew  he  had  not  gone.  He  left  me 
half  stupefied  and  in  very  low  spirits.  I  went  down- 
stairs to  Louis  de  Cormenin,  and  told  him  what  I 
had  just  heard. 

We  stood  face  to  face  for  some  time  scarcely 
daring  to  look  at  one  another,  and  inwardly  repeat- 
ing, '*  After  all,  then,  we  are  only  a  pair  of  idiots." 
It  was  a  severe  blow,  but  a  necessary  one  to  bring 
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us  to  our  senses  after  Victor  Hugo's  letter,  which 
had  nearly  turned  our  heads.  We  needed  to  be  told 
the  truth,  that  a  writer's  life  must  be  austere  and 
laborious,  at  the  outset  of  our  career. 

1  saw  but  little  after  this  of  Ausone  de  Chancel, 
for  a  few  days  later  he  started  for  Algiers,  but  I 
remember  him  with  gratitude  because  he  was  the 
first  to  show  me  the  goal ;  it  was  not  his  fault  if  I 
did  not  reach  it. 

A  short  time  after  my  illusions  were  so  cruelly 
shattered  chance  threw  me  into  the  society  of 
another  man,  whose  kind  advice  and  cleverness 
exercised  an  important  influence  upon  me.  I  was 
out  of  health,  and,  although  I  had  grown  tall,  I  did 
not  grow  strong. 

Frequent  blood-spitting  weakened  me,  and  the 
doctors  prescribed  sea-bathing.  I  was  sent  to 
Pornic,  which  was  then  a  small  town  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  a  rather  deep  inlet  of  the  sea.  The 
surrounding  country,  swept  by  the  wind,  was 
desolate  and  forlorn.  Besides  a  group  of  trees 
called  the  Colombes  Wood  and  a  few  scattered 
tamarisks  twisted  and  withered  by  the  gales,  there 
was  no  vegetation  visible.  The  Island  of  Noir- 
moutier  might  be  seen  in  the  distance  like  a  blue 
spot  upon  the  ocean.  There  was  one  large  inn  in 
the  middle  of  a  field  where  sailors  came  to  dance  on 
Sundays.  It  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  Legitimists 
of  Bretagne  and  Anjou. 

The  Orleans  family  were  not  thought  much  of, 
but  "  Monseigneur "  was  spoken  of  with  bated 
breath. 

Political  differences  divided  the  bathers  and 
opened  chasms  few  people  sought  to  bridge  over. 
But  I  did  not  concern  myself  with  that.  I  was 
eighteen  and  did  not  care  a  straw  for  either  party. 
Armagnac  or  Burgundy  it  was  all  the  same  to  me, 
and  I  would  have  given  then,  nay !  I  would  still 
give,  all  the  thrones  in  Europe  for  a  fine  poem. 

The  Legitimists  gathered  round  the  Cornte  de 
Courtarvel,  a  peer  of  France,  courteous  and  amiable, 
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whose  great  age  bad  gained  him  his  well-merited 
predominance.  The  Orleanists,  who  were  few  in 
number,  met  at  La  Malouine,  a  small  summer 
residence  built  near  the  sea  and  inhabited  by  the 
Prince  of  Moskowa.  None  of  them  took  me  seri- 
ously, and  both  parties  perceived  that  I  was  an 
insignificant  boy  and  gave  me  a  friendly  welcome. 
I  availed  myself  but  little  of  this  circumstance. 
Already  I  was  developing  a  taste  for  solitude,  and 
when  the  others  made  up  riding  parties  I  liked  to 
sit  alone  upon  some  rock  and  daub  a  sketch  in 
water-colours.  Now  and  then  the  companion  of  my 
walks  was  a  man  whose  age,  intellect,  learning,  and 
benevolence  inspired  me  with  affectionate  respect, 
and  the  name  of  the  man,  who  did  not  despise  the 
companionship  of  a  lad  fresh  from  school,  was  the 
Chevalier  Ame'de'e  Jaubert. 

How  was  it  possible  for  the  Chevalier,  then  one 
of  our  leading  Orientalists,  whose  society  would 
have  been  sought  by  any  serious  person,  to  find 
pleasure  in  talking  to  me  ?  I  think  I  understood 
later ;  I  was  a  good  listener,  and  the  Chevalier 
Jaubert  liked  a  good  listener.  He  was  sixty-one 
years  of  age,  and  I  thought  him  an  old  man. 
Although  he  had  a  brown  skin,  a  long  face,  with  too 
prominent  a  nose,  a  bony  form,  and  a  sort  of  per- 
petual absence  of  mind,  there  was  such  restrained 
power  about  him,  and  such  sweetness  of  expression, 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  not  to  love  him. 
He  was  so  kind,  so  paternal  with  me  that  I  forgot 
the  difference  of  age,  which  should  have  made  me 
more  reserved.  I  made  him  the  confidant  of  my 
dreams,  and  told  him  that  I  could  understand  no 
happiness  in  life  equal  to  that  of  being  a  literary 
man.  With  exceptional  kindness  he  asked  me  to 
read  him  some  of  my  poems.  When  he  had  heard 
them  he  shook  his  head,  and  his  smile  did  not  quite 
obliterate  the  expression  of  irony  about  his  mouth. 
After  I  had  finished  reading  he  said :  "  More  facility 
than  talent ;  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise  at  your 
age.  The  form  is  too  correct,  and  the  ideas  too 
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vague.  You  are  like  all  young  people — you  have 
not  reflected  enough ;  that  will  come  later."  He 
then  began  to  speak  of  Oriental  poetry.  For  the 
first  time  I  heard  the  names  of  Chanfara  Saadi 
and  d'Imr'oul  Keis.  The  fragments  of  verse  he 
translated  for  my  benefit  enchanted  me.  He  became 
excited,  and  a  breath  of  youthful  enthusiasm  passed 
over  him. 

'*  Everything,"  he  would  say,  "  can  be  expressed 
in  two  words — can  be  understood  in  two  lines. 
Listen  to  this  cry  of  despair  from  the  lips  of  a 
lover.  It  is  simply  a  distich  of  Saadi's,  and  goes  by 
the  prosaic  title  of  the  '  Camel.'  '  So  near  to  thee 
and  yet  far  from  thee,  like  the  camel  who  bears  the 
leather  water-bottles  and  yet  is  dying  of  thirst.'  Is 
not  that  worth  all  the  jeremiads,  the  exaggerations, 
and  the  improbabilities  of  the  romantic  school  ?  " 

I  mentioned  the  "  Orientales  "  of  Victor  Hugo. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  To  write  '  Orien- 
tales,' "  he  replied,  "  without  having  visited  the 
East  is  like  making  a  rabbit  stew  without  the 
rabbit.''  I  felt  indignant,  but  I  said  nothing.  How 
many  profitable  hours  I  spent  with  him,  while  he 
related  Arab  legends,  stories  of  Youssouf-ben- 
Jacoub,  of  Soliman-ben-Daond,  of  Balkis,  daughter 
of  Hadhad,  mother  of  Menilek,  and  Queen  of  Sheba. 
But  how  much  greater  was  my  interest  when  he 
related  his  own  adventures  !  My  respect  for  him 
was  unbounded.  He  had  witnessed  events  which 
seemed  to  belong  rather  to  the  realm  of  romance 
than  to  that  of  reality.  When  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age  he  had  gone  with  Buonaparte  to  Egypt 
as  interpreter  of  modern  languages.  He  was  con- 
stantly at  the  General's  side,  who  then  dreamt  of 
conquering  the  East,  and  of  making  Constantinople 
his  capital  during  the  whole  campaign. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  and  Djezza  Pacha  dispelled 
this  dream  at  Saint  Jean  d'Acre. 

The  Chevalier  Jaubert  was  with  Napoleon  at  the 
Pyramids,  at  the  revolt  at  Cairo,  at  Jaffa,  and  the 
Mont  Thabor.  He  was  with  him  presiding  over 
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the  Divan,  returned  to  France  with  him,  and  was 
present  at  the  coup  de  main  of  Brumaire. 

One  day,  when  he  was  speaking  of  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  I  inquired :  "  And  what  was  Napoleon 
really  like  at  this  time  ?  "  He  replied  :  "  He  was 
Iskender  Doulkarnem.  He  was  the  two-horned 
Alexander  sung  by  Persian  poets.  He  was  the 
God  of  War  incarnate.  His  conceptions  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth.  Egypt,  France> 
Europe  stifled  him ;  he  would  have  found  the  entire 
universe  too  small.  In  spite  of  his  great  conquests 
and  victories  elsewhere  his  eye  was  always  upon 
the  East,  which  attracted  him  by  something 
mysterious  and  unfathomable  pertaining  to  it.  He 
had  agents  who  spread  his  fame  among  barbarous 
nations.  The  Druses  mistook  him  for  an  incarna- 
tion of  Ali,  and  wished  to  surrender  themselves  to 
him;  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  appealed  to 
him,  and  the  four  million  Bedouins,  who  live  free 
beyond  the  Djebel-Hauran,  between  Jordan  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  own  no  master,  were  prepared  to 
obey  him,  for  they  had  been  long  under  the  influence 
of  a  Levantine  called  Lascaris,  who  was  his  creature 
and  secret  emissary.  He  would  have  wished  to 
unite  these  scattered  hordes,  and  at  their  head  to 
have  traversed  Persia,  and  thrown  himself  upon 
Hindustan.  And  why  not  ?  Alexander  had  done 
it !  I  myself  was  entrusted  with  a  secret  mission 
to  Feth  Ali  Shah,  King  of  Persia." 

Then,  with  all  the  detail  heroes  of  forgotten  ex- 
peditions delight  in,  he  described  how,  in  1804, 
Napoleon  had  sent  him  to  Persia,  where  with  the 
"  King  of  Kings  "  he  was  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
alliance.  This  treaty  was  to  secure  to  France  the 
co-operation  of  the  Persian  Army  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Russia. 

The  journey  was  a  perilous  one,  for  the  Ottoman 
Government  allowed  no  European  to  enter  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor.  The  Chevalier  Jauberb  was 
forced  to  disguise  himself  as  an  Armenian  merchant, 
and  plead  a  pilgrimage  to  Erivan  by  way  of  pretext 
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before  he  could  travel  through  the  land  of  the  Kurds 
and  cross  the  Persian  frontier.  After  many  hair- 
breadth escapes  he  arrived  safe  and  sound  at 
Bayezid.  Here  Mahmond  Pacha,  who  freely  cut  off 
the  heads  of  his  relations,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
paid  much  respect  to  the  hospitable  traditions  of 
his  race,  was  in  command.  He  prepared  an  ambush 
for  the  Chevalier,  into  which  he  fell  just  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  Persian  dominions.  The  un- 
happy traveller  was  garotted  and  brought  back  to 
Bayezid.  There  he  was  taken  to  the  citadel,  which 
was  an  old  fortified  castle,  constructed  at  the  time 
of  Bajazet  Ilderim's  conquest  of  Armenia.  After 
having  robbed  him  of  everything  he  had  about  him 
of  any  value,  such  as  his  papers  and  money,  a  cord 
was  passed  under  his  arms,  and  he  was  lowered  by 
it  into  a  sort  of  dried-up  water  tank,  where  he 
remained  for  four  months. 

At  this  stage  of  the  narrative  the  Chevalier 
Jaubert  grew  a  little  .confused.  Did  his  modesty 
or  his  discretion  occasion  it  ?  I  am  unable  to  say. 
He  gave  me  to  understand,  without  exactly  putting 
it  into  words,  that  a  young  Armenian  lady  related 
to  the  governor  of  the  citadel  had  become  interested 
in  his  fate,  and  would  often  approach  the  aperture 
which  was  the  only  entrance  to  his  prison. 

The  heart  of  a  woman  is  easily  touched  by  a 
prisoner's  sufferings.  I  fancy  a  compact  was 
entered  into,  and  that  he  was  thus  enabled  to  com- 
municate by  letter  both  with  the  Shah  of  Persia  and 
with  General  Sebastiani,  then  our  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople.  The  romantic  feeling  he  had 
inspired  in  the  heart  of  the  Armenian  girl  would 
doubtless  have  only  served  to  distract  him  in  his 
prison  if  death  had  not  intervened  and  brought  him 
deliverance. 

A  caravan  from  Diabekir  entered  Bayezid  and 
brought  the  plague  with  it.  Mahmond  Pacha  died, 
and  his  son,  Achmed  Bey,  appointed  in  his  stead, 
was  carried  off  only  a  few  days  after  by  the  scourge. 

The  Kurds  were  in  a  state  of  consternation,  and 
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said,  "  The  angel  of  destruction  gives  no  respite 
because  we  have  persecuted  the  Christian  traveller." 
Just  at  this  juncture  orders  from  the  Sublime 
Porte  arrived,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  new  governor 
of  Bayezid,  did  not  dare  to  resist  them.  The 
Chevalier  Jaubert  was  at  once  to  be  liberated  and 
the  objects  belonging  to  him  to  be  restored. 

"  I  then  experienced,"  said  he,  "  a  sensation  of 
the  most  voluptuous  pleasure." 

"  Because  you  were  free?''  I  asked. 

"  No  !  Because  I  was  able  to  change  my  shirt. 
I  had  worn  the  same  garment  for  four  months." 

The  Chevalier  now  continued  his  journey,  and 
arrived  without  further  drawback  at  Teheran,  where 
he  discharged  his  mission,  and  remained  in  Persia 
for  more  than  two  years. 

When  he  talked  of  the  wine  of  Schiraz  he  always 
made  a  grimace.  But  with  what  admiration  he 
spoke  of  old  Ispahan  and  the  ruins  of  Persepolis ! 
It  was  a  cause  of  regret  with  him  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  decipher  the  inscriptions,  accompanied 
by  figures,  which  are  engraved  upon  the  rocks  of 
Bisoutoum  and  Kirmanshah.  Then  he  would  return 
to  his  beloved  legends  and  tell  me  the  stories  of  Kosrou 
Parvis  and  the  beautiful  Schirin.  With  this  learned 
guide  beside  me  I  plunged  into  the  world  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  I  used  to  call  him  with 
a  smile  "  Scheherazade,"  and  the  name  did  not  seeni 
to  displease  him.  Upon  his  return  to  Europe  he 
made  some  stay  at  Constantinople  and  was  a  spec- 
tator of  the  events  which  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  the  elevation  of  the  Sultan  Mahmond. 

Neither  the  death  of  Sultan  Selim  nor  that  of 
Sultan  Moustapha  had  sufficed  to  appease  the  fury 
of  the  janissaries,  who  were  violently  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new  military  system  into  the 
Ottoman  army.  They  overturned  their  camp  kettles* 

*  The  janissaries  always  opened  their  mutinies  by  overthrowing 
their  camp  kettles  in  a  demonstrative  fashion  to  show  that  they 
were  no  longer  eating  the  Jood  of  the  Sultan.  A  Mohammedan 
cannot  eat  a  man's  bread  and  make  war  upon  him  at  the  same 
moment  with  a  clear  conscience. 
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and  marcht^d  against  the  public  enemy.  The 
public  enemy  in  their  eyes  was  Moustapha  Pasha 
Bariactar,  who,  after  dethroning  Sultan  Moustapha, 
had  set  Mahmond  upon  the  throne.  Moustapha 
Pasha  Bariactar  was  burnt  in  his  own  tower 
with  the  favourite  of  his  harem  and  his  Kisslar 
Aga  (chief  eunuch).  Quiet  was  restored,  and  the 
janissaries  were  again  masters  of  the  situation. 
The  Chevalier  Jaubert,  who  was  convinced  that 
during  this  outbreak  Sultan  Mahmond,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  old  Serai, 
registered  a  vow  to  destroy  these  household  troops 
which  set  up  thrones  and  overthrew  them  at  their 
pleasure.  He  did  not  break  his  word,  as  was  seen 
on  the  15th  June,  1825.  Events  such  as  these  had 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  Chevalier. 
But  perhaps  the  natural  features  of  the  countries 
he  had  visited  had  impressed  him  even  more.  The 
beauty  of  Oriental  scenery  was  a  theme  of  which 
he  was  never  weary.  I  have  often  noted  his 
•emotion  when  he  des'cribed  the  palms  of  Bedres- 
chein,  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  mountains  of 
Erzeroum,  and  the  wooded  heights  around  Trebizond. 
"  In  France,"  he  used  to  say,  "  we  lack  sun ; 
nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  light.  Here  every- 
thing is  misty  and  comparatively  dark."  He  had 
his  regrets  as  well  as  his  dreams.  "  Ah,"  he  would 
say,  "  if  I  were  only  as  young  as  you  are  and  as 
independent  I  should  bid  farewell  to  this  old  Europe, 
where  everything  is  stereotyped,  and  all  the  ideas, 
like  the  roads,  are  measured  with  a  string  line.  I 
should  go  to  the  East  and  follow  the  itinerary  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  bring  back  from  my 
travels  a  store  of  experiences,  impressions,  and 
ideas  which  would  be  invaluable.  When  you  have 
finished  your  studies  go  there.  Cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  descend  wherever  you  like  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  or  Asia  Minor,  it  matters  not  where,  and  push 
on  into  the  interior.  In  youth  it  is  good  to  meet 
with  adventures,  to  mix  with  foreigners,  and  to 
see  others  besides  one's  fellow-countrymen.  Go ! 
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Should  the  chances  of  travel  take  you  into  Armenia 
then  visit  Bayezid.  Look  at  the  disused  tank  where 
I  languished  for  so  many  weeks,  and  remember  me ; 
should  I  be  still  alive,  bring  me  a  bunch  of  filberts 
gathered  in  the  Governor's  garden,  for  that  kind 
young  Armenian  who  took  an  interest  in  me  used 
to  throw  me  a  few  nuts  when  towards  evening  she 
hung  over  the  opening  to  my  prison  cave,  and  I  used 
to  eat  them  with  pleasure." 

I  have  always  thought  that  these  conversations 
with  the  Chevalier  Jaubert  had  the  largest  share 
in  fostering  the  taste  for  travel  which  became  a 
passion  with  me,  the  only  passion,  as  it  proved,  of 
my  youth. 

To  him  I  owe  the  direction  of  my  thoughts 
towards  Oriental  studies,  and  that  I  have  dived  a 
little  into  the  treasures  of  tradition  Arab  literature 
contains.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  wise  and  excel- 
lent man,  so  heroic  and  yet  so  simple,  who  loved 
duty  and  did  it  instinctively.  1  am  grateful  to  this 
day  for  the  intellectual  hospitality  he  so  kindly 
offered  me. 

Ten  years  after  having  known  him,  in  1850,  I 
turned  my  steps  towards  Armenia,  but  I  was  not 
able  to  accomplish  my  journey,  and  the  Chevalier 
Jaubert  was  already  dead. 

Tardy  justice  was  done  him  when,  as  a  reward  for 
many  services,  he  was  made  a  peer  in  1841.  He 
died  in  1847,  and  left  a  memory  of  himself  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  which  will  never 
perish.  * 

*  His  only  daughter,  who  has  now  followed  her  father  to  the 
.grave,  married  M.  Dufaure.     He  died  in  June,  1881. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LOST   TIME. 

IN  the  month  of  August,  1841,  Louis  de  Cormenin 
and  I  took  our  degree  of  Bachelier  es  Lettres.  The 
examiners  I  was  confronted  with  were  all  celebrated 
in  their  day.  One  of  them,  Victor  Leclerc,  a  very 
kind  man,  like  most  true  savants,  whose  indulgence 
we  thoroughly  appreciated,  had  written  an  excellent 
book,  which  I  had  read,  called  "  Les  Journaux  chea 
les  Remains."  Another  was  Saint-Marc- Girardin, 
witty  and  sarcastic,  and  rather  too  fond  of  puzzling 
a  candidate.  After  him  came  Guigniaut,  of  a  sad 
countenance  and  courteous  manners,  who  was  then 
absorbed  by  his  translation  of  Crenzer's  "  Sym- 
bolique."  And  finally  there  was  Lefebure  de 
Fourcy,  a  crabbed  mathematician,  who  was  often 
almost  brutal,  and  disconcerted  the  most  fearless  by 
his  rough  speeches.  All  four  are  dead.  Somehow 
I  managed  to  answer  the  questions  set  me,  and 
obtained  my  diploma. 

Ausone  de  Chancel  had  said,  "  You  must  work," 
and  the  Chevalier  Jaubert,  "You  must  travel." 
And,  therefore,  I  did  not  think  myself  dispensed 
from  further  study  because  I  had  been  given  a 
parchment  on  which  I  was  described  as  "  impetrant" 
(diplomaed).  My  family  did  not  take  this  view.  I 
had  done  with  the  schools,  I  had  laid  aside  the 
boyish  pretexta,  and  must  now  assume  the  manly 
toga.  Yesterday  I  was  a  boy ;  to-day  I  had  become 
a  man. 
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As  I  had  taken  my  bachelor's  degree  I  was 
eligible  for  any  profession.  Which  did  I  intend  to 
adopt  ?  It  were  best  to  decide,  and  without  delay. 
It  was  a  hard  fight,  but  I  had  made  up  ray  mind  and 
was  prepared.  I  asked  for  time  to  think  it  over, 
but  I  was  not  allowed  any  time,  and  told  to  decide 
at  once — magistrate  or  diplomat,  which  did  I 
prefer  ? 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,5'  I  replied, 
and  I  announced  that  I  intended  to  be  a  writer. 
Then  the  storm  broke  forth.  Because  I  had 
scribbled  a  few  bad  verses  and  some  slovenly  prose  ! 
because  I  had  daubed  a  little  in  water-colour  paint- 
ing !  Poetry,  painting  ;  agreeable  accomplishments 
to  amuse  the  leisure  of  an  idler !  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  a  Raphael  or  a  Corneille  it  was  a  different 
matter,  but  I  could  not  claim  to  be  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

I  was  adopting  a  trade  I  should  starve  at,  which 
assuredly  would  bring  me  to  want,  if  not  disgrace. 
I  kept  firm,  and  the  storm  became  a  tempest. 

Well,  if  I  was  bent  upon  being  a  writer,  why  did 
I  not  set  to  work  at  once  and  produce  a  play  or  a 
novel  ?  If  the  Come'die  Francaise  accepted  the 
play,  or  the  novel  passed  through  several  editions,  it 
would  then  be  right  to  consider  my  proposal,  and 
perhaps  allow  me  to  carry  out  my  plan  of  life. 

"  I  shall  begin  to  publish,"  I  replied,  "  in 
ten  years'  time,  when  I  have  travelled  and 
worked." 

"  He  must  be  mad  ! ''  my  friends  exclaimed,  and 
to  close  the  discussion,  I  added  :  "  I  am  an  orphan, 
and  in  eighteen  months  I  shall  be  of  age.  Then  I 
shall  be  free,  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  only  fair 
that  I  should  begin  to  be  free  now.*' 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  no  one  could 
coerce  me,  but  by  the  tone  adopted  towards  me 
in  the  family,  I  could  see  that  I  had  seriously 
offended  my  relatives.  Let  me  say,  however,  that 
I  have  not  lived  to  regret  the  line  I  took  on  this 
occasion. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Whilst  I  was  being  lectured  to  compel  me  to 
enter  a  "  white-era vatted"  *  profession,  M.  de 
Cormeuin  dreamt  of  a  different  future  for  his  son, 
and  sought  admission  for  him  to  the  Ecole  Normale. 
He  did  not  want  him  to  become  a  professor,  but  he 
believed  that  the  higher  instruction  would  develop 
faculties  which  his  school  course  had  not  called  forth. 

It  was  a  mistaken  idea.  Like  that  of  many 
others,  Louis's  culture  was  only  to  be  obtained  by 
his  own  efforts  in  obedience  to  the  chance  inspira- 
tion of  the  hour.  Without  being  a  student  he  had 
worked  well  at  school,  and  had  taken  honours  in 
history  at  the  public  examinations.  He  had  com- 
peted for  prizes  with  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  a 
circumstance  which  had  excited  the  mirth  of  oppo- 
sition papers. 

Classics,  strictly  speaking,  he  had  somewhat 
neglected,  and  it  was  needful  to  set  him  to  work  at 
Greek  and  Latin.  Two  tutors  were  found,  who 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  him  daily.  One  of 
them,  by  name  Nicolopoulo,  a  native  of  the 
Peloponessus,  was  an  old  man  who  had  taken  part 
in  Prince  Ypsilanti's  expedition,  and  now  had  to  lead 
the  sad  existence  of  an  emigrant  in  Paris  who  lives 
by  his  teaching.  The  other  I  will  not  name ;  he 
had  passed  through  the  University  and  had  had  many 
experiences,  some  of  which  had  disfigured  him  and 
planted  a  deep  scar  across  his  nose.  We  used  to 
call  him  Bipif,  for  he  seemed  to  have  a  double  nose 
like  certain  sporting  dogs. 

There  was  one  essential  difference  between  Louis' 
character  and  my  own.  I  plunged  into  the  struggle 
at  once,  held  on  to  the  obstacle,  and  never  yielded 
until  my  powers  of  resistance  were  exhausted. 
With  this  system  I  have  often  suffered  defeat. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  made  no  open  resistance, 
but  with  every  appearance  of  submission  did  not 
yield  an  inch,  and  practised  the  most  stubborn 
patience. 

*  The  white  cravat  is  obligatory  in  France  in  professional  or 
diplomatic  life  on  all  official  occasions. — TRANS. 
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He  had  resolved  not  to  present  himself  for 
examination  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  but  he  did  not 
choose  to  contest  the  point  with  his  father.  He 
accepted  the  lessons  of  his  professors,  but  he  tired 
them  out. 

From  day  to  day  he  showed  himself  more  obtuse, 
failed  to  understand  their  explanations,  had  for- 
gotten the  rules  of  grammar,  and  asked  with  a 
naif  air  whether  it  was  La  Fontaine  who  had 
translated  Apuleius's  "  Psyche  "  or  Apuleius  who  had 
translated  La  Fontaine's.  At  the  same  time,  when 
we  were  alone  together,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
render  jEschylus's  "  Prometheus"  into  French 
verse. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  M.  de  Cormenin  and 
his  tutors  were  worn  out.  Louis  put  on  a  sad 
expression,  but  was  laughing  in  his  sleeve.  Nicolo- 
poulo  bid  him  a  touching  farewell,  and  as  an 
incentive  to  study  presented  him  with  a  copy  of 
"  L'Introduction  a  1'etude  de  la  langue  grecque,"  by 
Pere  Bona venture  Giraudeau.  On  the  fly-leaf  he 
wrote  his  name  in  beautiful  Greek  capitals,  and 
then  departed  never  again  to  present  himself  before 
such  a  refractory  pupil.  Louis  gave  me  the  book, 
and  that  is  the  only  trace  left  of  the  old  Hellenist. 

The  worthy  Bipif  did  not  stay  much  longer  with 
his  pupil.  They  discovered  that  he  was  in  corres- 
pondence with  a  certain  Pinel  who  had  something 
to  do  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  M.  de  Cormenin 
got  rid  of  him  rather  hastily,  and  nothing  more  was 
said  about  1' Ecole  Normale.  It  was  then  decided 
that  Louis  should  study  law.  He  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  a  wise  deliberation,  but  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  his  licentiate's  degree. 

After  the  tutors  were  suppressed  Louis  and  I 
had  more  freedom.  We  took  advantage  of  it,  and 
occupied  ourselves  with  what  we  called,  rather 
vaguely,  our  art  studies.  That  is  to  say  we 
attended  the  public  sales  which  were  held  at  the 
Hotel  Bullion,  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  or  in  the 
Eue  des  Jeuneurs. 
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In  that  year,  1842,  three  celebrated  sales  took 
place,  viz.,  the  Bruges-Dumesnil  sale,  the  Lesneur 
and  the  Che*ronnet.  I  then  saw  a  variety  of  most 
interesting  objects  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  richest 
museum,  armour,  ivories,  Italian  carving,  Venetian 
glass  and  gems. 

It  was  at  the  Lesneur  sale,  exclusively  of  arms 
and  armour,  that  I  first  met  Roger  de  Beauvoir, 
who  was  there  every  day.  He  had  just  published 
"  Le  Chevalier  de  Saint  George."  I  ventured  to 
speak  of  it  and  we  were  quickly  acquainted.  The 
novel  "  1'Ecolier  de  Cluny,"  which  appeared  in  the 
year  1832,  had  made  Roger  de  Beauvoir  famous, 
and  when  I  first  knew  him  he  was  remarkably 
handsome.  He  was  dressed  with  studied  elegance, 
and  the  kind  of  surtout,  with  wide  velvet  facings, 
then  worn  suited  him  to  perfection.  There  was 
an  air  of  great  distinction  about  him,  his  locks  were 
curled  by  skilled  hands,  and  his  brilliant  smile  and 
joyous  glance  reminded  one  of  the  portraits  of 
young  Venetian  noblemen  seated  at  table  in  the 
"  Marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  "  by  Paul  Veronese. 
His  bonnes  fortunes  and  his  eccentricity  were 
notorious.  As  he  was  one  of  the  demi-gods  of  the 
romantic  school  I  felt  a  kind  of  admiration  for  him. 
Besides  I  found  that  the  demi-god  was  accessible, 
and  quite  willing  to  be  adored.  He  was  not  averse 
to  praise,  so  he  evidently  considered  me  a  young 
man  of  taste  when  I  repeated  a  few  lines  of  his 
book,  "  La  Cape  et  1'Ep^e,"  and  we  were  soon  good 
friends. 

That  very  winter  he  had  been  the  hero  of  a  slight 
misadventure  which  was  a  good  deal  talked  about. 
Paillet,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  whose  memory  is 
still  preserved  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  was  giving 
a  fancy  dress  ball.  Roger  de  Beauvoir  had 
appeared  among  Pompadour  shepherdesses  and 
gentlemen  of  Henri  II.'s  court  disguised  as  a 
knight  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  clad  in 
armour,  cuirass,  armlets,  thigh  and  leg  pieces. 
His  casque  was  fastened  to  a  gorget,  and  so  as  to 
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be    quite    mediaeval    he    had   lowered    the    visor. 
Everybody  admired  him. 

The  rooms  were  crowded  and  brilliantly  lighted ; 
the  heat  became  intense.  Weighed  down  by  his 
armour  Roger  de  Beauvoir  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a 
vapour  bath.  Still  he  wanted  to  waltz,  did  waltz, 
grew  breathless,  fainted,  and  fell  with  a  crash  like 
the  fall  of  a  chimney  pot  in  a  high  wind.  He  was 
removed  from  the  room,  and  with  some  difficulty 
the  fastenings  of  his  gorget  were  loosened.  It  was 
high  time,  for  his  state  of  unconsciousness  was  be- 
coming dangerous.  He  was  not  to  be  beaten,  how- 
ever, threw  off  his  iron  casing,  remained  on  at  the 
ball  and  danced  in  a  suit  of  buff-leather.  This 
lesson  had  no  effect  upon  him  ;  his  sleep  was 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  Chandos  and  Du 
Guesclin.  He  dreamt  of  breaking  lances  and  cries 
of  "  Los  aux  dames  !  "* 

I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  call  from  him,  and 
both  surprised  and  charmed  when  I  learnt  the 
object  of  his  visit.  Without  any  sort  of  preface  he 
began  — 

"  We  must  revive  the  Middle  Ages,  for  we  are 
dying  of  ennui  and  are  sunk  in  mediocrity.  We 
have  lost  the  traditions  of  the  past.  We  must 
bring  them  back  to  life  and  save  France,  which  is- 
wasting  away  and  would  soon  perish.  Her  consti- 
tution grows  anaemic ;  we  must  put  iron  into  her 
blood." 

I  heard,  but  I  did  not  understand,  and  Roger  de 
Beauvoir  continued — 

"  I  have  a  scheme  to  lay  before  you.  I  propose 
to  form  a  joint  stock  company  with  the  object  of 
repairing  the  constitution  of  our  country  by  a 
treatment  applied  both  to  its  moral  and  physical 
requirements.  There  is  nothing  more  simple. 
We  will  buy  up  the  old  Tivoli  gardens,  bring  over 
Arab  horses  and  barbs  from  Syria  and  Algeria, 
because  no  other  horses  are  so  enduring,  and  pur- 

*  Old  French,  "  Louanges  aux  dames,"  "  Vive  les  dames." — 
TIUXB. 
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chase  either  privately  or  at  public  sales  all  the 
armour  we  can  hear  of.  Then  we  will  apply  to  the 
Government,  which  will  put  at  our  disposal  all  the 
armour  preserved  at  the  Muse"e  d'Artillerie  or  in  the 
arsenals.  Afterwards — do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  No  !  I  do  not/' 

"  But  it  is  perfectly  simple.  Once  we  have  in 
hand  the  necessary  materials  we  will  found  the 
Society  of  the  Lists  in  France.  Victor  Hugo 
must  be  named  honorary  president,  because  he 
wrote  the  '  Pas  d'armes  du  roi  Jean,'  and  we  will 
hold  tournaments  to  which  we  will  invite 
all  Europe.  Each  week  there  will  be  a  tournament 
with  blunt  lances ;  twice  a  year  tournaments  with- 
out foils.  Blood  must  flow  in  the  lists  as  in  the 
days  of  Montgomery.  As  a  business  transaction  it 
will  be  famous.  Everybody  will  contribute.  The 
mere  price  of  the  seats  will  bring  in  a  considerable 
revenue.  Not  only  shall  we  have  raised  the  standard 
of  morality  in  France,  we  shall  also  make  our  own 
fortune.  The  shares  will  be  at  a  thousand  francs 
apiece.  How  many  shall  I  put  aside  for  you  ?  " 

I  thought  this  scheme  perfectly  delightful,  and 
hung  my  head  with  shame  when  I  had  to  confess 
that  as  I  was  not  yet  twenty-one  I  was  still  under 
guardians,  and,  therefore,  could  not  enter  then  and 
there  into  any  engagement ;  but  I  hastened  to  add 
that  I  would  mention  the  subject  to  my  guardian 
that  very  evening. 

Roger  de  Beauvoir  looked  a  little  contemptuous. 
"  All  guardians,"  he  said,  "  are  like  Bartholo,  more 
or  less.  They  admire  Nepomucene  Lemercier,  and 
know  the  story  of  TheVamene  by  heart.  Unen- 
dowed by  nature,  they  cannot  comprehend  the  spirit 
of  the  middle  ages  and  despise  the  fierce  encounter 
in  the  lists.  It  were  a  hazardous  task  to  persuade 
a  guardian  that  a  shirt  of  mail  from  Milan  might  be 
worth  more  than  the  great-coat  of  a  respectable 
householder.  Make  the  attempt,  however,  and  if 
you  fail  you  will  at  least  have  nothing  to  reproach 
yourself  with.  I  cannot  think  you  will  succeed." 
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I  too  felt  doubtful,  but  I  kept  my  word.  My 
guardian  gave  me  an  attentive  hearing.  When  I 
had  finished  he  said  — • 

"  Where  do  you  propose  to  hold  your  tourna- 
ments ?  " 

"  In  the  old  Tivoli  Gardens." 

"  The  site  you  have  chosen,"  he  replied,  "  is  not 
suitable ;  you  should  hold  them  at  Charenton  *  in 
the  great  courtyard.  There  you  would  be  quite  at 
home." 

I  did  not  become  a  shareholder  in  the  Lists  of 
France  Company.  But  in  this  I  was  not  peculiar, 
for  none  of  the  other  persons  to  whom  Roger  de 
Beauvoir  explained  his  project  were  to  be  persuaded. 
Louis  de  Cormenin  and  I  were  indignant  at  my 
defeat,  and  deplored  the  denseness  of  grandfathers. 

At  that  time  we  were  without  any  fixed  occupa- 
tion, and  wandered  through  life  at  hazard,  led  by 
fancy.  We  were  interested  in  many  subjects,  but 
did  not  go  deeply  into  any.  We  were  learning  the 
things  which  everybody  has  to  know,  and  were  not 
wasting  our  time,  although  we  were  not  working 
seriously.  I  did  a  little  of  everything,  painting, 
poetry,  archaeology,  anatomy,  metaphysics,  magne- 
tism. Louis  used  to  laugh  and  say,  "  We  are  like 
the  stew-pans  at  the  Gamache  weddings ;  everything 
simmers  in  the  same  gravy,  and  the  cookery  is  not 
very  famous  after  all." 

Towards  the  end  of  1841  or  the  beginning  of 
1842,  we  made  acquaintance  with  a  set  of  young 
men  who  imagined  that  they  resembled  the  "Treize  " 
of  Balzac.  They  were  all  rather  older  than  we 
were,  full  of  ambition  and  energy,  anxious  to  make 
their  way  in  life,  and  to  strike  out  a  path  which 
should  separate  them  from  the  common  herd.  Many 
of  them  attained  the  object  of  their  dreams.  They 
were  united  by  a  community  of  tastes  and  ideas. 
Who  first  brought  them  together  ?  And  was  it  a 

*  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  remind  English  readers 
that  Charenton  is  a  great  public  lunatic  asylum  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris. 
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chance  meeting  in  some  haunt  of  pleasure  which 
brought  us  acquainted  ?  I  know  not  how,  and 
cannot  remember  anything  about  it.  They  seemed 
to  have  gravitated  towards  one  another  from  every 
point  of  the  social  compass. 

Two  of  them  bore  the  name  of  a  keeper  of  the 
seals  of  state,  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 
Two  others  were  the  sons  of  a  Government  clerk; 
a  fifth  had  a  marquis  for  his  father,  who  was  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  sixth  belonged  to  a  legal  family;  number  seven 
was  the  son  of  an  old  officer  of  the  Garde  Royal, 
and  the  mother  of  the  eighth  was  a  lady's  maid, 
who  was  patronized  by  her  employers.  He  was  a 
medical  student.  Their  number  was  restricted  to 
eight,  and  they  were  very  exclusive,  although  they 
allowed  others  to  approach  them  and  would  make 
use  of  them. 

Intimate  with  outsiders  they  never  became.  They 
called  themselves  "  Les  Cousins  d'Isis,"  but  this  was 
only  an  official  name,  so  to  speak,  which  was  to  give 
them  an  air  of  mystery  in  imitation  of  the  "  Freres 
de  Serapion,"  presided  over  by  Hoffmann. 

In  private  they  did  not  err  from  excess  of  modesty, 
and  were  "Les  Scelti"  (the  chosen  ones  or  elect), 
that  is  to  say,  men  who  are  above  the  vulgar  crowd, 
and  led  the  way  in  every  walk  of  life.  This  little 
set  had  a  weakness  for  family  and  title.  Those 
who  had  no  armorial  bearings  set  to  work  to  invent 
them,  a  practice  which  at  least  taught  them  heraldry. 
One  highly  gifted  member  of  the  band  was  in  des- 
pair because  he  had  no  false  arms  like  the  Bouillons 
and  the  Maranas.  Some  of  them  fell  by  the  way, 
but  others  reached  the  goal  and  succeeded. 

Paul  de  Molenes  and  Henri  Rolland  de  Villarceaux 
made  their  mark  in  letters.  To  the  latter  I  was 
warmly  attached. 

Paul  de  Molenes  bore  one  after  the  other  the 
names  Paul  Gaschon,  Gaschon  de  Molenes,  Paul  de 
Molenes,  and  le  Comte  de  Molenes.  He  was  a  tall, 
fair,  ill-knit  young  fellow,  with  a  want  of  manner 
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very  expansive,  a  face  like  a  knife,  and  a  certain 
simple  good  nature  which  was  most  attractive.  He 
was  good  company,  full  of  laughter  and  high  spirits, 
in  spite  of  having  the  wisdom  which  belongs  to 
precocious  talent.  His  name  was  not  unknown 
even  then,  for  already  his  first  literary  efforts  had 
been  remarked.  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  had  welcomed 
him,  and  on  the  15th  February,  1842,  published  his 
article  on  Alphonse  Karr,  to  be  quickly  followed  by 
a  short  story  called  "  Le  Chevalier  de  Tre*fleur," 
which  was  well  received.  Upon  the  title-page  of 
the  first  book  he  published  he  added  to  his  own 
name  the  legend,  "  Fils  d'  Jsis."  His  restless  spirit 
was  not  meant  for  sedentary  life,  nor  would  the 
pleasures  of  literature  satisfy  his  longings.  There 
was  something  of  the  condottiere  about  him.  He 
referred  with  regret  to  the  time  when  the  Angevins 
had  descended  upon  Sicily.  To  have  lived  in  the 
age  of  the  Crusades,  so  as  to  have  been  called  Duke 
of  Athens  or  Marquis  of  Eleusis,  would  have  exactly 
suited  him.  "To  think,"  he  would  say,  "of  not 
being  able  to  conquer  the  principality  of  Trebizond." 
From  his  birth  he  loved  adventure  and  war  for 
war's  sake,  was  thrilled  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and  discovered  subtle  harmonies  in  the  thunder  of 
cannon.  Riding,  fencing,  and  other  violent  exer- 
cises did  not  suffice  him  or  calm  the  excitability  of 
his  temperament.  He  related  to  me  that  on  one 
occasion  at  Vincennes  he  had  seen  piles  of  cannon 
balls  lying  in  the  courtyard  of  the  fort ;  he  was 
seized  with  a  kind  of  mania,  and  imagined  himself 
in  an  ecstasy  flinging  them  about  Europe,  destroying 
towns,  killing  men,  burning  the  harvest,  and  ravaging 
the  country. 

"  But  what  for  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  For  nothing,"  he  replied  ;  "  only  to  make  war." 

This    belligerent    spirit    sometimes    led    him   to 

indulge  in  controversies    he  should  have  avoided. 

In  the  Revue   des   Deux  Mondes  of    1st  November, 

1842,  he  made  a  violent  attack  upon  Balzac,  which 
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did  not  bring  him  renown.  Balzac  routed  him  so 
completely  that  he  never  returned  to  the  charge.* 

Molenes  found  his  true  vocation  in  1848.  After 
the  revolution,  which  upset  the  throne  raised  in 
1830,  the  Garde  Mobile  was  formed.  This  was  a 
device  to  enlist  and  discipline  the  turbulent,  youthful 
element  of  the  population.  Its  adventurous  spirit 
unemployed  constituted  a  danger  to  an  improvised 
government.  Molenes  enlisted,  and  was  elected 
lieutenant  by  his  comrades.  When  leading  his 
company  against  a  barricade  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Jacques  during  the  June  insurrection  he  was 
wounded.  He  imagined  that  after  that  feat  he 
would  be  sure  of  a  military  career,  and  pass  into 
the  regular  army  with  the  rank  his  prowess 
deserved.  He  was  mistaken.  All  they  offered  him 
was  either  to  tear  off  his  epaulettes  and  begin  in 
the  ranks  or  to  return  to  civil  life.  But  he  did  not 
hesitate,  and  became  a  spahi.  From  that  hour,  as 
a  soldier  and  a  writer,  wielding  the  sword  and  the 
pen,  he  led  the  life  dearest  to  him.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  promoted ;  such  a  willing  spirit 
disposed  the  authorities  in  his  favour,  and  he  was 
soon  able  to  have  the  silver  sub-lieutenant's  stripe 
embroidered  upon  his  sleeve. 

He  went  through  the  Crimean  war,  served  in 
Italy,  and  always  with  distinction.  He  delighted 
in  the  clash  of  swords  and  in  the  exploits  he  after- 
wards related  in  a  stirring,  incisive  fashion,  which 
was  like  a  trumpet  call.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were 
not  one  man,  but  two ;  the  one  ready  to  rush  into 
danger  and  feel  its  intoxication,  the  other  able  to 
control  bis  passions,  so  as  to  analyse  impres- 
sions, retain  experiences,  and  give  them  the  form 
of  a  narrative.  He  certainly  was  a  striking  example 
of  this  phenomenon. 

Like    many   another   who    has  passed  scathless 

*  See  for  this  "  La  Grande  Ville,"  t.  II.,  Mareng,  1844,  "  La 
Monographic  de  la  Presse  Parisienne,"  p.  193.  The  article  is 
signed  by  Balzac,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  written  by 
Laurent. 
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under  fire  and  escaped  the  shock  of  many  a  cavalry 
charge,  he  was  to  succumb  to  the  effects  of  an 
accident.  In  March,  1862 — he  then  commanded  a 
squadron  of  horse — he  fell  from  his  horse  in  a 
riding  school.  The  fall  was  so  severe  that  poor 
Moleues  gave  up  his  soul  to  the  God  of  Battles, 
whom  he  had  always  worshipped.  He  belonged  to 
a  strange  type  which  exists  among  the  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

He  was  a  kind  of  knight  errant  of  war  and 
literature.  Modern  times  were  a  little  too  rigid  and 
narrow  to  give  his  aspirations  free  scope,  and  fate 
dealt  hardly  by  him,  for  he  perished  obscurely  in  a 
provincial  town,  drifted  thither  by  the  chances  of  a 
soldier's  life,  whereas  he  should  have  died,  sword  in 
hand,  at  some  brilliant  exploit  which  would  have  im- 
mortalized his  name. 

When  we  lost  him  for  ever  another  of  his 
cousins,  Henri  Holland,  at  Villarceaux,  had  already 
been  dead  fourteen  years. 

They  had  been  extremely  intimate  in  spite  of 
marked  differences  of  character,  manner,  and  ability. 
Henri  Holland  was  a  small,  delicate-looking  man, 
with  distinguished  manners  and  a  refined  counten- 
ance. His  tastes  were  fastidious;  he  was  very 
witty  and  had  a  slightly  sarcastic  and  yet  timid  air. 
If  Molenes  entered  a  room  he  would  burst  open  the 
door,  fling  his  hat  upon  a  table,  seat  himself  noisily, 
shake  hands  all  round  with  a  painful  violence,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  moderate  his  explosions  of 
laughter. 

Henri  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  crept  noiselessly 
into  the  room,  exchanged  a  smile  with  his  friends, 
took  the  lowest  seat,  and  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tion at  first  silently.  But  when  the  talk  grew 
general  he  would  join  in,  and  then  the  most  witty 
speakers  would  pause  to  hear  him.  He  had  an  in- 
genious mind,  always  active  and  bent  on  research,  so 
that  he  would  observe  subtleties  of  expression  and 
thought  in  well-known  authors  which  had  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  most  acute. 
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Had  he  become  a  literary  critic  he  would  have 
surpassed  the  best  of  our  time  in  this  department. 
I  think  his  family  meant  him  to  accept  one  of  those 
Government  appointments  in  which  a  man  begins 
his  career  as  a  supernumerary,  and  ends  by  being 
the  head  of  a  room  in  a  public  office.  He  rebelled, 
for  like  myself  he  wished  to  be  a  writer,  and  showed 
at  once  his  promise,  if  not  his  talent. 

In  1840,  when  he  had  only  just  left  school,  he 
published  "  I'Efolier  "  in  "  Les  Francais  peints  par 
^uxmemes."  To  see  his  name  in  print  at  nineteen, 
side  by  side  with  those  of  Balzac  and  Theophile 
Oautier,  was  fortune  enough  to  turn  his  head. 
But  he  met  with  a  rebuff  which  rather  damped  his 
ardour.  He  had  calculated  that  the  price  of  his 
article  would  enable  him  to  have  a  fancy  dress  made 
in  the  style  of  the  Regency,  including  the  wig  and 
sword,  in  which  he  hoped  to  produce  a  sensation  at 
the  opera  balls.  The  publisher  had  other  ideas,  and 
by  way  of  being  useful  to  a.  young  man  whose 
studies  were  not  yet  completed,  he  paid  hirn  in  old 
books,  such  as  would  soon  have  found  their  way  to 
the  second-hand  stalls  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
Holland  was  very  angry,  but  the  publisher  held  firm, 
and  the  poor  literary  beginner  went  away  quite  dis- 
comfited. 

He  had  a  decided  taste  for  Italian  comedy.  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  brought  it  into  fashion 
again  upon  the  French  stage,  and  he  sometimes  acted 
little  improvised  plays  with  his  cousins  d'Isis,  the 
subject  having  been  previously  agreed  upon.  His 
grace  and  low  stature  fitted  him  for  women's  parts, 
and  I  have  often  admired  the  cleverness  he  displayed 
in  these  impromptu  creations.  Besides  reproduc- 
tions of  "Cassandra"  and  "  Columbine,"  set  to 
language  not  quite  "  ad  usum  Delphini,"  medieval 
mysteries  were  sometimes  performed.  I  remembered 
a  certain  "Last  Judgment"  which  needed  the  good 
offices  of  a  Braghettero  assuredly  more  than  did  that 
of  Michael  Angelo. 

It  was  only  the  effervescence  of  youthful  spirits 
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overflowing  in  jokes  that  were  sometimes  a  little 
broad.  A  man  may  commit  a  few  indiscretions  and 
allow  himself  a  little  licence  of  language  occasion- 
ally, and  yet  take  a  serious  view  of  life. 

Now  and  again  an  article  of  Henri  Holland's 
would  appear  in  a  forgotten  periodical  called  La 
Revue  Nouvelle.  He  wrote  criticisms  of  the  classi- 
cal and  of  the  Italian  stage  in  his  own  delicate, 
rather  mannered  style.  He  had  two  dreams,  to  see 
a  piece  of  his  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Theatre 
Fran§ais,  and  to  write  for  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  Although  these  dreams  were  fulfilled,  the 
irony  of  fate  was  to  frustrate  their  full  realization. 

"  Thersite,"  a  two-act  eclogue,  had  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess at  the  Comedie  Francaise.  I  was  present  at  the 
first  performance,  and  I  can  remember  the  applause 
which  greeted  the  name  of  the  author.  The  idea  of 
the  piece  was  ingenious  and  excessively  juvenile.  It 
set  forth  that  there  is  no  miracle  love  cannot  accom- 
plish, no  nature  so  debased  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  raised  by  a  woman's  influence.  Thersites,  the 
shame  of  Greece,  becomes  its  glory,  because  he  loves 
and  is  beloved.  A  young  man's  dream,  indeed;  one 
of  the  illusions  of  the  inexperienced  enthusiast 
which  the  stories  of  Samson  and  of  Hercules  have 
disproved  in  the  past. 

"  Thersite,"  in  which  there  were  perhaps  too  many 
traces  of  "  La  Cigue,"  was  to  bring  Henri  Holland 
before  the  public,  but  the  ill-luck  which  seemed  to 
haunt  him  soon  convinced  him  that  nothing  can  with- 
stand the  stern  realities  of  life. 

The  piece  was  first  represented  on  the  12th 
February,  1848.  Not  many  days  afterwards  a  real 
drama  enacted  before  our  eyes  shut  out  the  inven- 
tions, wherein  the  Niseis  and  D&phrons  of  antiquity 
describe  their  exploits  in  polished  Alexandrines. 
The  old  King  had  departed,  and  had  thrown  up  the 
game  before  it  was  really  lost.  The  country  was 
trembling  upon  its  axis,  and  each  of  the  contending 
factions  was  getting  ready  for  the  day  of  battle.  It 
was  not  a  time  to  enjoy  intellectual  pleasures.  The 
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theatres  were  deserted,  even  Rachel,  chanting  the 
Marseillaise,  was  scarcely  listened  to.  It  was  a 
cruel  blow  for  Henri  Holland,  who  assumed  the 
uniform  of  a  Garde  National  as  we  all  did,  and 
waited  for  the  conflict.  His  health  was  bad.  »He 
grew  weak,  and  could  ill  endure  the  fatigues 
military  discipline  imposed  upon  us. 

His  wasted  cheeks  with  their  hectic  flush,  his 
bright  eyes  and  hollow  cough,  pointed  to  a  disease 
which  threatened  life  itself.  Nevertheless,  he 
worked  with  a  kind  of  passionate  eagerness  as  if  he 
feared  he  might  not  accomplish  the  page  before  him. 
It  was  Francois  Buloz  in  his  capacity  of  Gommissazre 
Royal,  who  had  produced  "  Thersite"  at  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise.  He  was  a  man  of  great  tact,  whose 
literary  instinct  was  never  at  fault.  Without  pro- 
longed study,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Holland  de  Villarceaux  was  clever  with  a  dexterous 
cleverness,  especially  in  the  construction  of  rapid 
dialogue.  Buloz  asked  him  to  write  a  proverb  for 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

This  species  of  literature,  which  had  become 
insipid  in  the  hands  of  Theodore  Leclercq,  had 
recently  been  revived  by  the  genius  of  Alfred  de 
Musset.  Octave  Feuillet,  too,  had  won  a  well- 
deserved  celebrity  in  the  same  line.  The  younger 
writers  strove  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  not  from 
the  spirit  of  imitation  merely,  but  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  public.  The  proverb  Henri  Holland 
wrote  was  entitled  "  Partir  pour  etre  e"veque  et 
revenir  sonneur."  It  is  a  strange  production, 
precise  in  form,  and  full  of  sous-entendus,  which 
give  the  impression  that  the  author  is  trying  to 
play  hide-and-seek  with  his  readers. 

The  Review  for  the  1st  December,  1848,  contained 
this  work.  Again  the  hour  was  unfavourable. 
Nothing  was  being  thought  of  but  politics,  for 
France  was  about  to  decide  her  own  fate.  But  the 
disease  which  had  attacked  Holland  de  Villarceaux 
was  to  wrest  his  triumph  from  him  more  surely 
than  any  vote  of  the  Plebiscite.  Death  awaited 
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him,  and  truly  he  had  walked  in  its  shadow  since  hia 
earliest  youth,  that  shadow  ever  ready  to  seize  him 
and  make  him  atone  for  the  hopes  he  had  cherished. 

On  the  24th  December  Louis  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, who  had  recently  been  proclaimed  president 
of  the  French  Republic,  was  reviewing  the  Grarde 
Nationale  and  the  garrison  of  Paris  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  with  a  red  and  white  feather  in  his 
hat.  Meanwhile  I  was  conducting  the  remains  of 
Henri  Holland  de  Villarceaux  to  the  grave.  He  had 
died  two  days  before.  The  "Cousins  d'Isis"  were 
there  among  the  friends  and  relatives  of  this  poor 
youth,  whose  book  of  life  broke  off  at  the  preface. 

Louis  de  Cormenin  wrote  some  lines  in  memory 
of  him,  which  I  must  quote :  "  Had  Henri  Holland 
attempted  to  write  novels  he  would  have  discovered 
in  himself  a  vein  of  delicate  and  reserved  humour. 
As  a  writer  of  ballet  literature  and  of  metrical 
oonceits  he  would  have  resembled  Gozzi.  Always 
restrained  by  the  sense  of  probability  in  the  midst 
of  unreality,  even  in  his  most  extravagant  flights, 
he  preserved  perfect  sanity;  his  caprice  never 
reached  the  length  of  excess.  Hoffmann,  Henri 
Heine,  Marivaux,  every  fastidious  and  subtly 
ingenious  artist  of  his  craft  seemed  to  have  a  part 
in  him.  His  genius  was  refined  and  yet  fantastic, 
and  his  still  uncertain  style  clung  to  his  thought 
like  a  floating  and  diaphanous  drapery.  A  sensitive 
plant  crushed ;  that  would  be  a  fitting  comparison 
for  such  a  nature."  Of  the  Cousins  d'Isis  Rolland 
de  Villarceaux  was  the  member  who  showed  the 
highest  literary  promise.  He  would  certainly  have 
surpassed  Gaschon  de  Molenes  in  every  way.  His 
exceptional  powers  of  discernment  and  of  criticism 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  would  have  had  a  great 
success  as  a  writer  of  plays.  With  time  he  would 
have  learnt  for  the  sake  of  the  general  public  to  lay 
on  his  colours  with  a  broader  brush,  for  it  must  see 
effects  through  a  magnifying  glass,  and  needs  to  be 
shouted  at  with  an  ear  trumpet.  This  morbid  and 
almost  feminine  being  left  only  a  little  dust  and  a 
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name  remembered  by  those  who  loved  him.  At  the 
time  I  knew  him  he  was  very  emotional,  and  felt 
the  need  of  action,  although  his  state  of  health 
often  forbade  the  indulgence  of  impulse  and  ex- 
posed him  to  moments  of  sudden  discouragement. 
This  desire  was  often  frustrated  by  fits  of  sudden 
weakness  and  depression,  which  lent  a  some- 
what platonic  cast  to  many  of  his  impulses. 
He  passionately  loved  the  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  not  as  represented  by  the  great 
writers,  but  by  the  minor  poets,  its  rhyming 
exquisites  and  inventors  of  poetic  conceits  to  string 
together  for  a  bouquet  to  Chloris.  One  day  he  ran 
in  to  see  me  full  of  joyful  excitement.  He  had  just 
discovered  the  quatrain  of  SSaint  Aulaire,  and  kept 
reciting  it  aloud  until  one  was  weary  of  it.  This 
boyish  and  frivolous  side  of  his  character  certainly 
diminished  daily,  and  serious  interests  and  work 
would  have  suppressed  it  entirely.  But  in  the  year 
1842  his  enthusiasm. for  the  Regency  made  him  see 
in  Lafare  and  Noce  men  of  historic  fame.  These 
were  morbid  fancies,  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
weakness  of  his  health,  which  forbade  bodily 
exercise  and  threw  his  energies  into  the  field  of  the 
imagination.  He  was  fond  of  little  suppers.  Not, 
indeed,  that  he  was  a  gourmet  or  a  drinker,  but 
because  the  practice  was  fashionable  under  the 
reign  of  Philippe  d'Orleans.  Now  and  then  the 
Cousins  d'Isis,  Louis  de  Cormenin,  and  I  would 
meet  together  round  a  table  at  the  Cafe  Anglais 
and  sup  without  being  either  hungry  or  thirsty.  I 
doubt  if  we  enjoyed  ourselves,  but  we  were  very 
noisy,  and  at  twenty  that  is  enough  to  make  the 
party  go  off. 

At  dessert  we  used  to  sing  a  verse  composed  by 
Henri  Holland,  of  doubtful  originality,  and  in  a 
doubtful  metre,  according  to  my  opinion  : 

"  Descendons  gaiement  le  fleuve  de  la  vie, 
Mes  amis,  buvons  sans  songer  a  la  mort  ; 
Quand  elle  viendra,  que  notre  ame  ravie 
De  la  coupe  encor  cherche  a  toucher  le  bord  I  " 
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We  sung  that  to  a  tune  which  might  have  been 
played  at  the  Devil's  funeral,  but  we  thought  it 
very  fine  because  Henri  Holland  had  written  it. 

At  this  moment  I  hear  it  buzzing  in  my  ears,  and 
it  recalls  those  wasted  nights  which  left  one 
exhausted  for  twenty-four  hours  and  unhinged  for 


However,  if  I  had  merely  supped  with  friends  of 
my  own  age  there  would  have  been  no  great  harm 
done,  but  I  committed  graver  follies  I  have  not  yet 
the  virtue  to  deplore.  The  truth  is,  I  thus  gained 
experience  which  bore  fruit  later  on.  I  had  nearly 
reached  my  majority,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  Parisian  life,  so  they  over- 
powered me.  Without  an  effort  on  my  part  I  became 
what  would  now  be  called  a  perfect  "  gommeux" 
(dandy).  * 

I  had  a  taste  for  racing,  and  that  threw  me  into 
the  society  of  young  men  who  shrank  from  nothing 
in  the  way  of  pleasure.  I  was  led  away  by  them 
and  did  as  they  did.  Certain  theatres  and  the  Cirque 
Olym pique  were  among  my  haunts,  and  at  the  latter 
establishment  I  was  one  of  the  so-called  "  Chevaliers 
du  Crottin."  t 

It  was  not  difficult,  but  it  was  very  costly  to  obtain 
the  money  which  with  good  reason  my  family 
refused  to  provide.  But  as  I  was  an  orphan,  about 
to  attain  my  majority,  I  found  it  easy  to  get 
credit,  and  I  bought  horses  with  the  help  of  bills 
made  payable  in  advance,  which  must  be  met  and 
honoured  on  my  twenty-first  birthday. 

Louis  de  Cormenin  followed  in  my  steps  along  the 
unworthy  path  I  had  traced  for  myself,  and  pursued 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  my  disposition.  But  he 
followed  a  little  after  the  manner  of  Thiberge,  after 
Desgrieux,  that  is  to  say,  holding  on  to  my  coat-tails 

*  On  the  whole  I  think  dandy  the  best  equivalent  for  "  gom- 
rueux  "  in  English,  although  the  French  word  carries  a  sense  of 
studied  fashionable  affectation,  and  also  of  fast  life,  of  which  a 
dandy  may  be  innocent . — TRAMS. 

t  Knights   of  the   dung-heap. — TBANS. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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and  shouting  to  me  to  beware.  Probably  he  did  not 
pull  hard  enough,  or  I  was  stronger  than  he  was,  at 
any  rate  I  dragged  him  along  with  me. 

I  was  acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished 
"demoiselles"*  of  the  day.  I  am  glad  I  knew 
them,  for  I  found  them  so  abnormally  dull  that  I 
never  wished  to  see  anything  of  them  again.  No 
doubt  those  who  flourish  at  the  present  time  are  re- 
markable for  their  wit,  but  in  1842  they  were  not 
brilliant.  One  of  them  who,  after  making  her 
fortune,  took  to  piety,  and  conceals  her  strong  box 
under  her  prie-dieu  chair,  used  to  be  quoted  for  her 
witticisms.  Royal  Highnesses,  men  of  art  and 
letters,  ambassadors,  vied  with  one  another  for  her 
favours. 

She  was  clever  at  speculating  on  the  Bourse,  and 
one  day  a  practical  joker  sent  her  off  to  her  man  of 
business  to  ask  him  to  buy  her  shares  in  the  Gruyere 
cheese  mine,  recently  discovered  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Jura.  I  know  what  was  the  fate  of  some  of 
these  frail  creatures  who  dissipated  the  fortune  of 
men  foolish  enough  to  be  flattered  by  the  honour  of 
participating  with  others  in  their  good  graces.  One 
for  whom  an  ambassador  and  a  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club  had  fought  a  duel  died  insane  from  the 
effects  of  alcohol  in  a  public  asylum. 

Another  notorious  lady,  who  set  flame  to  many 
hearts,  corresponded  with  half  the  great  names  of 
France  and  England,  was  little  less  than  vice-Queen 
of  India,  and  came  near  to  governing  Egypt,  is  now 
the  legitimate  wife  of  a  retired  policeman.  She  is 
a  fish  woman,  and  when  sprats  are  in  season  her  cry 
is :  "  La  violette !  la  violette  !  il  est  frais  comme 
I'ceil !  "  ("  Violets  !  violets  !  fresh  as  your  eye  "  !). 
The  last  time  I  met  her  she  was  driving  in  an  open 
carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  a  la  Daumont,  at  the 
races  of  Versailles. 

I  could  speak  of  others,  but  to  what  purpose? 
They  are  like  flowers  which  turn  to  corruption  when 
they  lose  their  freshness.  And  was  this  life  amus- 
*  Ladies  of  the  demi-monde. — TRANS. 
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ing  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  A  sense  of  the  hollow-ness 
of  it  all  comes  over  me  when  I  think  of  it.  It  looks 
tawdry  and  faded,  and  there  is  a  memory  of  wasted 
hours.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  did  not  long  dally  in 
a  land  where  moral  malaria  blows  and  poisons  the 
brain.  Unaided  I  was  able  to  escape  from  these 
trammels. 

One  day,  in  the  month  of  August,  1842 — it  was  a 
Thursday,  I  remember — I  met  with  one  of  those 
disillusions  which  touch  the  heart  less  than  the 
vanity,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  such  a  mode  of 
life.  I  returned  home  in  a  gloomy  mood,  and  re- 
peated to  myself  Shakespeare's  saying,  "  Frailty,  thy 
name  is  woman  ! "  At  the  same  time  I  set  to  work 
mentally  to  add  up  my  debts. 

Without  being  enormous  the  total  was  excessive, 
and  must  make  a  wide  gap  in  my  fortune. 

Like  the  gambler  who  has  staked  and  lost  his 
last  coin,  I  was  ready  to  listen  to  reason. 

I  took  myself  to  task,  and  acknowledged  that  I 
was  little  better  than  a  fool,  and  that  if  I  did  not 
turn  aside  from  the  downward  path  I  should  be 
landed  in  ruin  and  self-abasement. 

The  advice  given  me  by  Ausone  de  -Chancel  and 
by  the  Chevalier  Ame'de'e  Jaubert  resounded  in  my 
ears,  and  thrilled  me  with  a  sense  of  remorse.  My 
decision  was  taken  at  once ;  I  would  go  away  without 
delay.  I  went  downstairs  to  Louis  de  Cormenin  and 
told  him  the  state  of  the  case  in  a  few  words.  He 
put  his  arm  round  me  and  said,  "  You  are  right ! 
Go  !  "  He  helped  me  to  pack  my  things.  In  one  of 
my  boxes  I  placed  Angot's  translation  of  Plutarch, 
Brantome,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  "  1'Histoire  des 
Francais  des  Divers  Etats,"  by  Alexis  Monteil, 
Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  with  a  thought 
to  the  Chevalier  Jaubert  the  "  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tale,"  by  de  Herbelot.  In  two  days'  time  I  had 
taken  my  leave  and  departed. 

In  La  Sarthe,  between  Fresnay-le-Vicomte  and 
Silld-le-Guillaume,  my  grandmother  owned  a  small 
hereditary  estate,  consisting  of  three  farms,  from 
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one  of  which,  Fre"musson,  my  maternal  ancestors  had 
taken  their  name.  The  largest  of  these  farms  was 
called  Bernay,  like  many  other  districts  in  Franca 
where  bears  formerly  had  their  haunt. 

The  dwelling-house  on  the  estate  had  been  an 
ancient  commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar.  It 
was  a  manor  house  of  the  thirteenth  century,  built 
of  enormous  stones,  provided  with  a  central 
tetragonal  tower,  and  hidden  in  the  depths  of  a 
forest  like  a  brigand's  fastness.  The  ancient  chapel 
of  the  red  monks  had  been  converted  into  a  granary. 
The  ground  floor  and  the  garrets  of  this  dilapidated 
old  castle  were  given  up  to  the  farmers  who  in- 
habited them.  The  owners  had  reserved  for  them- 
selves the  first  floor,  containing  three  vast  apartments 
raftered  with  black  beams,  which  protruded  from 
the  ceilings.  The  fireplaces  were  so  roomy  that 
stone  benches  were  arranged  under  the  mantel,  and 
the  chimneys  so  wide  that  heavy  rain  would  some- 
times descend  and  put  out  the  fire.  It  was  here 
that  I  established  myself,  with  an  old  peasant 
woman  to  attend  to  my  wants,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Paris,  except,  possibly,  that  its  dairy  women  put 
water  in  the  milk.  I  lived  there  for  six  months.  It 
was  the  eve  of  the  battle,  as  it  were,  and  I  did  not 
find  it  too  long.  I  had  enough  to  occupy  me. 
Reading  never  palled  upon  me ;  besides3  I  could 
write  sonnets,  odes,  and  ballads  with  a  dangerous 
facility,  and  I  had  hired  the  miller's  horse  at 
Fresnay-le-Vicomte.  I  had  had  it  described  to  me 
as  a  pony ;  it  turned  out  to  be  a  wretched  little 
hack,  stunted  and  bony,  without  a  tail,  too  long  a 
head,  and  weak  legs.  I  did  not  weigh  much  in 
those  days.  We  helped  one  another  along,  and  I 
travelled  far  upon  his  back. 

The  woods  of  Bernay,  little  more  than  a  clump 
of  trees,  adjoined  the  Breze  wood  and  the  forest  of 
Sille.  There  were  shady  roads,  tall  oaks,  ponds, 
and  a  kind  of  precipice,  called  the  Stag's  Leap,  in 
which  my  horse  and  I  often  had  a  tumble  together 
when  we  tried  to  jump  from  one  moss-covered  rock 
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to  another.  I  never  felfc  bored.  Sometimes  at 
night  I  would  follow  one  of  the  well-known  tracks 
and  watch  for  wolves,  then  numerous  in  that 
densely-wooded  country,  traversed  by  few  roads, 
and  half  civilized. 

My  companion  on  these  expeditions  was  Lafleur, 
a  guard  upon  the  property  of  the  Marquis  de 
Breze's,  a  determined  fellow,  in  whose  cottage  M. 
de  Larochejaquelin  had  been  hidden  for  several 
weeks  under  the  name  of  Dunaut,  after  the  explosion 
in  the  Vendee,  of  1832,  which  had  stirred  the 
passions  of  the  Maine  country.  About  that  time 
Lafleur  had  left  the  country,  and  when  I  asked 
him  where  he  had  been  he  replied :  "  Oh  !  Round 
about,  down  by  Clisson  and  Tiffauges,  pretty 
places  enough  in  their  way,  where  they  used  to 
hang  *  gendarmes '  to  pass  the  time." 

In  the  month  of  October  I  had  a  visit  from  Louis 
de  Cormenin.  He  stayed  eight  days,  and  his  visit 
is  one  of  my  happiest  memories.  Alone  together 
we  wandered  through  the  woods,  enjoying  our 
independence  and  forming  plans  for  the  future  in 
no  illiberal  manner.  With  his  help,  as  we  sat  in  the 
chimney-place  over  the  burning  logs  of  pear-tree 
wood,  1  sketched  the  itinerary  of  my  projected  travels 
in  the  East.  Louis  had  brought  me  Sainte  Croix's 
"  Examen  critique  des  historiens  d'Alexandre." 
We  read  it  together,  and  I  remembered  the  advice 
given  me  by  the  Chevalier  Jaubert.  With  Arrow- 
smith's  maps  I  made  out  the  route  I  ought  to 
follow  if  I  wished  to  find  the  traces  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon.  Without  taking  into  account  possible 
hindrances,  we  decided  that  Louis  must  accompany 
me  on  my  voyage  to  this  old  world.  We  never 
dreamt  that  the  project  would  not  be  realized,  but 
the  gods  had  decreed  otherwise,  and  I  was  not  to 
travel  at  any  time  with  this  dearest  of  friends.  My 
sojourn  in  a  lonely  farm,  lost  in  a  wood,  remote 
from  society  and  its  amusements  profited  me  not  a 
little.  "  Ami,  je  suis  la  solitude,"  said  the  orpnan 
olothed  in  black,  who  resembled  him  like  a  brother, 
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to  Alfred  de  Musset.  "When  a  child  I  had  wished 
to  live  upon  a  desert  island,  and  here  my  desire  was 
not  far  from  being  accomplished. 

I  learnt  that  a  man  can  be  sufficient  unto  himself, 
that  horses,  suppers,  women  in  furbelows,  stalls  at 
the  Variety  Theatre  are  not  necessary  to  his  happi- 
ness. I  discovered  that  well-directed  study  is  the- 
best  discipline  for  the  mind,  and  that  conscientious 
self-examination  is  fruitful  of  good  results  to 
character.  Another  lesson  I  laid  to  heart.  I  per- 
ceived that  friendship  is  of  all  the  affections  which 
stir  man's  nature  the  least  dangerous  and  the  least 
brittle.  Life  reveals  its  secrets  when  we  look  at  it 
from  a  distance  and  in  a  kind  of  abstract  fashion. 
Then,  as  it  were,  the  broad  highway  lies  before  one,, 
and  upon  it  the  crowd  of  adventurers,  pleasure- 
seekers,  the  ambitious  and  the  needy  jostle  one 
another.  Some  are  thrust  aside,  some  are  thrown 
down,  others  are  trampled  upon  in  the  struggle, 
and  the  goal  is  not  attained  except  by  strength  of 
wind  and  limb  and  many  a  fearless  blow.  Alongside 
the  broad  road  runs  a  narrow  path,  not  much  worn,, 
where  walk  wise  men,  disinterested  men,  lovers  of 
art  for  its  own  sake,  who  are  happy  in  their  work 
without  looking  for  applause,  and  who  observe  with 
ironical  astonishment  the  combats  waged  by  the 
others.  The  choice  is  quickly  made  by  those  who 
have  never  known  ambition  ;  they  take  the  narrow 
path  and  never  repent  it. 

I  returned  to  Paris  in  February,  1843,  as  soon  as 
I  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It  was  the 
time  specified  upon  the  bills  I  had  drawn,  and  I  had 
to  meet  my  obligations.  I  was  conscious  of  the 
fact  then,  and  might  have  remarked  in  language 
worthy  of  M.  de  Pallisse  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  make 
debts  than  to  pay  them. 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  meeting  my  liabilities, 
the  costliness  of  my  folly  increased  its  enormity  in 
my  eyes.  I  was  drawn  in  the  conscription  for 
the  army.  I  had  drawn  the  number  42.  My  tall 
figure  marked  me  out  as  suitable  for  the  cavalry 
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reserve,  and  in  the  near  future  I  saw  myself  pros- 
pectively  decorated  with  the  red  chenille  cap  of 
the  first  regiment  of  carabineers.  In  those  days  it 
was  permissible  to  find  a  substitute.  I  purchased  a 
man  who  turned  out  well,  and  gave  me  no  further 
trouble. 

I  had  thus  set  myself  right  with  the  country  and 
with  my  creditors.  All  I  had  to  do  now  was  to  faee 
the  dangers  of  Paris ;  to  pass  by  its  temptations 
without  being  drawn  in.  In  spite  of  my  good  reso- 
lutions this  was  no  easy  task.  I  knew  that  the 
Devil  is  artful,  that  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  that  I  was 
very  young.  I  had  burnt  my  fingers  once  and  I 
did  not  care  to  burn  them  again.  Six  months  before 
I  had  not  hesitated,  I  had  left  Paris,  and  I  did  not 
now  hesitate.  I  abandoned  the  quarter  altogether, 
and  at  once,  where  I  had  spent  the  life  of  a  young 
man  about  town,  and  where  I  was  liable  to  meet 
once  more  the  companions  with  whom  I  had  com- 
peted on  the  race-course,  drunk  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, and  shared  what  are  called  bonnes  fortunes. 
It  was  painful  to  me  to  give  up  my  rooms  in  my 
grandmother's  home,  and  to  leave  the  house  in- 
habited by  Louis  de  Cormenin.  Nevertheless,  I 
took  my  departure. 

One  of  my  old  schoolfellows  at  the  the  Favard 
Seminary  offered  to  share  rooms  with  me,  and  I 
accepted.  I  took  up  my  abode,  therefore,  on  the 
Quai  Napoleon,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  d* Arcole, 
in  a  recently-built  house,  whicli  has  since  been  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  the  new  Hotel  Dieu.  I  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  Cit£  of  Paris,  *  not  far  from  the 
doubtful  neighbourhood  Le  Glatigny  exposed  in 
his  writings,  f  That  was  the  Cit6  not  as  we  see  it 
now,  changed  and  cleansed,  but  such  as  Eugene  Sue 
described  it  in  the  "  Mysteres  de  Paris,"  muddy  and 

*  The  part  cf  Paris  near  Notre  Dame  is  called  the  Cit6. — 
TRANS. 

f  Le  Glatigny  was  a  poet  who  wrote  charming  verses  and  lived 
near  Notre  Dame.  He  described  the  drinking  places  and  other 
low  haunts  of  the  neighbourhood. — TRAMS. 
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ill-lighted,  full  of  low  houses,  the  dwelling-places  of 
thieves  and  prostitutes. 

These  people  made  common  cause,  and  herded  to- 
gether indiscriminately.  But  that  did  not  affect  us; 
we  had  not  the  spectacle  of  the  sin  and  misery 
swarming  in  our  midst  continually  before  us,  for  our 
rooms  looked  out  upon  the  Seine  and  our  highway 
was  the  Quai.  I  do  not  think  I  can  have  passed 
through  the  alleys  twice  where  the  wine-shops  fre- 
quented by  thieves  and  miscreants  hung  out  their 
lights.  There,  as  elsewhere,  my  thoughts  were 
absorbed  by  literature,  and  I  soon  became  a  familiar 
figure  at  the  library  of  the  Arsenal. 

The  friend  I  lived  with  was  interested  in  the 
things  of  fhe  mind,  and  had  the  instincts  of  a  comic 
poet.  His  name  was  Ernest  Le  Marie*.  In  conse- 
quence of  I  know  not  what  misconception,  he  had 
quitted  the  College  de  Rouen  and  had  finished  his 
studies  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  where  he  had 
won  the  first  prize  for  declamation  in  French  at  the 
public  examinations.  He  was  short,  had  a  charming 
face,  although  it  was  rather  severe  in  type,  and  was 
full  of  fire  and  energy. 

He  had  a  wonderful  facility  in  all  that  he 
attempted.  He  wrote  fiction,  improvised  verse, 
excelled  in  jest  and  witticism,  lithographed,  and 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Maritus  had  published  a 
parody  on  "  La  Norma ''  in  the  "  Journal  pour 
Eire,"  which  was  then  edited  by  Philipon,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  pear  so  famous  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.* 

With  all  these  occupations  and  pursuits  Ernest 
Le  Mari£  continued  to  pass  his  examinations  in  law, 
getting  only  the  white  balls.  A  good  Latin  scholar 

*  The  Philipon  pear.  Louis  Philippe  was  not  remarkable  for 
his  beauty,  and  with  a  little  exaggeration  a  caricature  of  his  head 
was  produced  which  resembled  a  pear.  This  is  what  Philipon  did  in 
the  "Journal  pour  Hire,"  where  the  pear  appeared  in  all  sorts  of  ridi- 
culous combinations  and  situations.  The  key  was  in  the  liandsof 
both  editor  and  readers,  but  the  censorship,  then  very  severe,  had 
no  excuse  for  suppressing  the  paper.— TRANS. 
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also,  he  translated  Horace  into  French  verse,  unre- 
pelled  by  the  impossibility  of  such  a  task. 

He  was  not  permitted  by  Fate  to  develop  his 
natural  gifts  as  they  deserved  to  be  developed.  Pro- 
vincial existence  was  to  absorb  him,  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates  diverted  his  attention  from  the 
claims  of  literature,  gout  attacked  him  early  in  life, 
and  he  died  unknown  without  having  gained  the 
reputation  he  might  have  secured.  We  lived 
together  familiarly  like  brothers,  scribbled  from 
morning  till  night,  painted  mediaeval  scenes  upon  the 
panes  of  glass,  elaborated  the  scenarios  of  plays, 
and  led  an  industrious  but  merry  life  in  our  little 
apartment,  of  which  Gu  stave  Flaubert  has  preserved 
a  memory  in  his  "  Education  Sentimentale." 

Ernest  Le  Marid's  friends  had  become  my  friends, 
and  they  were  of  such  a  sort  that  I  owe  him  an 
eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for  making  us  acquainted. 
There  in  our  rooms  on  the  Quai  Napoleon  I  first 
gathered  round  me  the  circle  of  friends  with  whom 
I  have  lived,  whose  affection  was  to  know  no  change, 
and  who  have  often  consoled  me  in  sorrow. 

The  bonds  we  form  in  early  youth,  and  cement 
with  the  strength  of  ideas  shared  in  common,  and 
of  honourable  and  exalted  feelings,  are,  as  I  know 
by  experience,  indissoluble. 

One  day  in  the  March  of  1843  Le  Mari6  was 
stumbling  through  Beethoven's  "  Funeral  March  " 
at  the  piano,  and  I  was  poetizing.  Suddenly  we 
heard  a  loud,  imperious  ring,  like  the  master's  ring, 
at  the  door,  and  presently  there  entered  a  tall 
young  man  with  a  long,  fair  beard,  and  his  hat  on 
one  side.  Ernest  le  Mari£  said :  "  Let  me  introduce 
one  of  my  earliest  friends,  an  old  schoolfellow.  "We 
call  him  the  old  Seigneur,  but  his  real  name  is 
Gustavo  Flaubert." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GUSTAVE   FLAUBERT. 

GOSTAVE  FLAUBERT  was  born  at  Rouen  on  the  12th 
December,  1821 ;  he  was  therefore  twenty-one  years 
of  age  when  I  first  knew  him,  and  he  was  as  hand- 
some as  a  god.  Those  who  only  knew  him  in  his 
later  years,  when  he  had  grown  heavy,  bald,  and 
grey-headed,  with  drooping  eyelids  and  a  coarse 
complexion,  cannot  possibly  form  any  idea  of  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  time  when  we  were  about  to  be  united 
in  indissoluble  friendship.  With  his  fair  skin  and 
delicate  colouring,  his"  soft,  flowing  hair,  his  broad- 
shouldered,  tall  figure,  full  beard  of  pale  gold,  large 
eyes  grey  as  the  sea,  shaded  by  black  eyebrows,  his 
voice  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  his  violent 
gestures  and  resounding  laughter,  he  was  like  one 
of  those  young  Gallic  chieftains  who  resisted  the 
advance  of  Roman  legions.  I  imagine  them  like 
him,  impulsive,  masterful,  impatient,  and  yet 
attractive,  for  their  apparent  violence  was  only  the 
involuntary  expression  of  the  strength  they  were 
endowed  with  by  Nature.  Gustave  was  a  giant, 
come  of  a  Norman  and  Champenois  stock,  and  he 
prided  himself  upon  the  possession  of  a  drop  of 
Iroquois  blood,  transmitted  through  an  ancestor 
who  had  lived  in  Canada.  He  had  come  to  Paris  to 
study  law,  for  which  he  had  no  vocation,  by  the 
wish  of  his  father.  With  praiseworthy  regularity 
he  followed  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  schools* 
and  actually  took  notes  of  the  lectures  and  grew 
indignant  at  the  bad  French  spoken  by  his  pro- 
fessors. 
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As  he  sat  on  the  benches  occupied  by  the 
students  his  dress  made  him  remarkable.  Even  as 
early  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  always 
wore  a  black  suit,  with  white  gloves  and  cravat. 
Only  long  experience  of  Paris  life  and  our  persistent 
ridicule  finally  cured  him  of  this  practice,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  groomsman  at  a  wedding. 
His  father,  Achille  Cle"ophas  Flaubert,  was  chief 
surgeon  of  the  H6tel  Dieu  at  Rouen.  Gustave  had 
been  educated  at  the  college  of  his  native  town, 
where  he  had  worked  according  to  his  temperament 
in  a  desultory  manner,  his  studies  interspersed  by 
readings  his  masters  would  not  have  commended, 
for  he  preferred  Ronsard  to  Virgil  and  Brantome 
to  Fenelon.  When  in  the  second  class,  in  the 
rhetoric  branch,  his  French  essays  and  orations 
already  displayed  a  wealth  of  imagery  which 
attracted  attention.  One  of  his  sayings  was  long 
remembered.  He  attributed  to  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  the  following  words  :  "  Le  gen§t  de  ma  famille 
est  trop  haut  pour  que  les  abeilles  de  France  puissent 
y  monter  I  "  ("  The  genet  of  my  family  is  too  high 
to  be  reached  by  the  bees  of  France ! ")  His 
teacher  had  complimented  Gustave,  and  had  told 
him  that  he  would  follow  in  the  steps  of  M.  de 
Villemain.  The  lad  shrugged  his  shoulders,  for 
the  compliment  was  not  without  its  irony,  familiar 
as  he  then  was  with  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and 
Byron.  His  knowledge  of  English  enabled  him  to 
read  those  authors  in  the  original,  and  Villemain 
was  not  a  literary  giant  in  his  eyes.  At  school  he 
formed  one  of  those  absorbing  friendships  he 
naturally  fell  into  with  an  older  comrade,  called 
Alfred  le  Poitevin.  This  friend  was  to  die  young, 
but  his  literary  influence  was  good  for  Flaubert,  not 
merely  because  he  was  his  senior ;  his  intellectual 
power  was  considerable. 

Le  Poitevin  used  to  say  of  himself,  "  I  am  a 
Greek  of  the  *  Lower  Empire,'"  an  exaggeration, 
of  course,  but  with  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 

A   quibbler,   with  a   certain  Byzantine  turn    of 
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mind,  in  argument  he  enjoyed  metaphysical  discus- 
sion, and  preferred  among  the  classical  writers 
those  of  the  decadence.  He  said  openly,  "  I 
would  give  all  Horace's  Odes  for  one  chapter  of 
Apuleius.'' 

He  wrote  himself,  but  was  seldom  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  written,  and  he  taught  Gustave  the 
duty  of  having  a  high  standard.  They  both  aspired 
to  the  literary  life,  and  concealed  their  aspiration 
like  a  crime.  Their  relations  suspected  nothing, 
and  coveted  for  each  of  them  the  post  of  Govern- 
ment counsel,  with  a  judgeship  for  life  in  perspective. 
With  this  idea  they  were  furnished  with  a  good 
allowance  and  despatched  to  Paris  that  each  might 
be  turned  into  a  jurist. 

Flaubert,  after  his  school  time  and  before  begin- 
ning his  legal  studies,  had  made  a  voyage  to  Corsica 
with  Dr.  Jules  Cloquet.  He  had  bathed  in  the 
Gulf  of  Sartene,  had  bought  a  dagger,  and  was 
conscious  of  a  vocation  for  the  trade  of  a  bandit 
rather  than  for  the  study  of  Roman  law. 

At  Paris  he  established  himself,  Rue  de  1'Est,  in 
a  little  sunny  apartment  which  looked  out  on  the 
plantations  of  the  Luxembourg.  I  soon  knew  my 
way  to  it,  for  our  friendship  was  not  slow  in 
ripening.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  we  were  thouing 
each  other,  and  we  met  almost  daily. 

I  admired  him  greatly.  His  intellectual  develop- 
ment was  remarkable,  he  had  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  as  he  had  read  a  great  deal  he  was  like  a  kind 
of  living  dictionary,  and  one  turned  over  the  pages 
with  pleasure  and  with  profit.  At  this  period  of  his 
life  the  "  Quo  non  ascendam?"  of  Fouquet  might 
have  been  inspired  by  him. 

His  perfect  health  allowed  him  to  endure  fatigue 
with  impunity.  He  could  pass  the  night  over  his 
law-books,  which  he  did  not  understand,  run  about 
all  the  day,  dine  in  town,  go  to  the  play,  and  be  as 
full  of  vigour  at  the  end,  a  kind  of  natural  stolidity 
protecting  him.  Gustave  knew  how  to  combine 
work  and  play,  threw  away  his  money,  declared  he 
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was  starving  one  day,  would  spend  fifty  francs  for 
a  dinner  on  the  morrow,  and  the  next  day  live  on 
a  crust  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  chocolate.  He 
would  spout  prose  and  verse,  be  caught  by  a  line 
or  a  saying  which  he  would  repeat  to  the  verge  of 
satiety,  fill  the  house  with  his  noise  and  his  high 
spirits,  scorn  the  women  his  beauty  attracted,  wake 
me  up  at  three  in  the  morning  to  admire  a  moon- 
light effect  on  the  Seine,  throw  himself  into  a  state 
of  despair  because  there  was  no  good  Pont  1'Eveque 
cheese  to  be  found  in  Paris,  invent  a  sauce  to  eat 
with  brill,  and  insist  that  he  must  box  Gustave 
Blanche's  ears  for  having  spoken  against  Victor 
Hugo. 

He  felt  some  regret — I  cannot  say  that  I  under- 
stood it — at  not  being  an  actor  and  able  to  play  the 
part  of  Triboulet  in  the  "  Roi  S' Amuse."  The  stage 
attracted  him,  and  we  often  went  to  the  theatre  to- 
gether. "Antony"  he  had  a  passion  for.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  powerful  productions  of  the 
romantic  school,  and  had  a  success  which  the  present 
generation  is  scarcely  able  to  realize. 

Gustavo's  admiration  for  the  piece  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  was  almost  beside  himself  with  delight  when 
listening  to  Marie  Dorval,  whose  slow  pronunciation 
and  lisping  way  of  speaking  he  had  finally  caught. 
This  gift  of  mimicry  delighted  him,  and  for  several 
weeks  he  invariably  spoke  to  us  in  Marie  Dor val's 
voice.  Indeed,  he  had  always  a  mania  for  imitating 
the  people  he  met — sovereigns  or  actors,  it  made  no 
difference. 

This  was  one  of  the  frivolous  sides  of  his  char- 
acter. He  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  in  trying  to 
produce  comic  effects,  the  point  of  which  occasion- 
ally was  quite  lost  upon  others.  When  he  had  made 
a  joke  he  could  not  be  done  with  it,  would  keep 
repeating  it,  and  throw  up  his  arms  with  an  admir- 
ing gesture,  '*  I  don't  know  if  you  understand  how 
grand  that  is ;  I  think  it  is  immense  !  "  and  then  he 
would  exclaim,  "  Immense  !  immense  !  "  If  his 
enthusiasm  was  not  shared  he  did  not  hesitate 
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to  call  the  listener  a  bourgeois,  which  was  his 
strongest  term  of  reproach. 

In  spite  of  this  superficial  violence,  he  was  very 
gentle,  tender  to  misfortune,  credulous  and  easily 
imposed  upon.  As  he  never  lied  himself  he  could 
not  understand  deceit  in  others. 

Louis  de  Cormenin,  Alfred  Le  Poitevin,  Gustave 
Flaubert,  and  I  often  dined  together.  Usually  we 
went  to  Dagneaux,  Rue  de  1'Ancienne  Comedie, 
and  with  our  elbows  on  the  table,  remained  talking 
until  closing  time  came.  I  do  not  think  we  ever 
mentioned  politics,  but  apart  from  that  what  did  we 
not  discuss  ?  From  the  personal  existence  of  God 
and  of  the  ego  down  to  the  buffoonery  of  the  Petits 
Theatre,  including  the  ribaldry  of  the  "  Tintamarre," 
everything  came  under  review,  interested  us,  and 
led  us  away  until  we  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  theory. 
We  jumped  from  one  subject  to  another  without 
troubling  ourselves  about  the  suddenness  of  the 
transition.  I  remember,  for  instance,  a  conversation 
over  a  sort  of  harlequinade  which  was  being  per- 
formed at  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre.  The  subject 
expanded  itself  into  an  analysis  of  Gioberti's 
book  on  Esthetics,  and  concluded  with  a  summary 
of  Herder's  "  Idees  Hebraiques." 

Like  other  enthusiastic  young  men  anxious  to 
learn,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  display  what 
they  already  know,  we  touched  upon  every  topic. 
This  kind  of  irregular  intellectual  fencing  was  not 
without  its  uses,  and  we  found  our  account  in  it.  I 
was  still  unaware  that  Gustave  Flaubert  occupied 
himself  with  literature,  as  people  say.  He  had  con- 
cealed it  from  me,  and  Le  Poitevin  had  kept  his 
secret.  Now  and  again,  in  speaking  to  him  of  my 
studies  and  plans,  I  had  observed  a  strange  expres- 
sion come  over  his  face  something  like  encourage- 
ment mingled  with  pity,  as  if  he  were  thinking 
"  Poor  lad  !  If  you  only  knew  who  you  are  speaking 
to!" 

One  evening  we  had  dined  together,  and  I  was 
seeing  him  to  the  door  of  his  house.  As  he  was 
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about  to  enter  he  paused,  hesitated,  and  then  said 
abruptly,  "  Come  upstairs  with  me,  I  must  speak  to 
you."  Arrived  in  his  room,  he  went  over  to  a  box, 
unlocked  it,  and  drew  out  a  manuscript,  which  he 
threw  upon  the  table.  "  You  are  going  to  hear  that," 
he  replied,  "  only  J  beg  you  to  keep  my  secret.  At 
present  public  opinion  is  in  such  a  state  that  one 
must  hide  oneself  to  pursue  the  art  of  letters,  as  if 
it  were  a  disgraceful  infirmity.  Le*on  Gozlan's 
parody  of  the  lines  in  *  Athalie '  is  not  overdrawn — 

"  Aux  petits  des  oiseaux  il  donne  leur  pature, 
Mais  sa  bonte  s'arrete  a  la  litterature." 

I  was  too  much  surprised  to  combat  this  opinion, 
which  I  have  never  shared,  and  I  began  to  listen. 
The  book  he  read  to  me  was  Flaubert's  first  novel, 
and  was  entitled  "  Novembre."  The  plot  was 
simple,  and  the  work  might  be  described  as  a  sort 
of  moral  autobiography.  When  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one  writes  a  psychological  analysis  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  it  is  an  analysis  of  the 
author's  own  feelings.  In  the  story  a  very  young 
man  has  passed  through  every  phase  of  the  life  of 
dreams  and  contemplation,  and  is  exhausted  by  too 
much  introspection.  He  has  never  been  in  love, 
nor  has  he  worked  or  seen  life,  but  simply  by  re- 
flecting upon  them  in  his  inner  consciousness  he  has 
grown  disgusted  with  love,  despises  work,  and  is 
disappointed  with  life.  His  feelings  are  all  withered 
and  the  sap  will  not  rise  again.  His  brain  still  pro- 
duces ideas,  but  all  feeling  has  been  destroyed  by  a 
too  analytic  mind.  At  least,  if  the  emotions  have  not 
been  destroyed,  they  have  been  enervated  so  that 
nothing  stirs  them  any  more.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  senses,  which  make  imperious  demands, 
for  his  body  is  full  of  force  and  vitality.  There- 
fore a  dead  soul  is  contained  in  a  restless,  exacting, 
insatiable  material  envelope.  Chance  throws  this 
unhappy  man  into  the  society  of  a  young  woman  of 
bad  character,  who  is  his  exact  opposite.  In- 
dulgence in  the  pleasures  of  sense  had  killed  the 
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power  of  enjoyment  in  her,  but  left  the  imagination 
active. 

Her  person  is  still  beautiful,  her  heart  still  able 
to  love,  but  her  senses  are  dead.  The  reader 
observes  the  strange  result  of  the  union  between 
the  paralysis  of  feeling  in  his  case  and  the  paralysis 
of  the  senses  in  hers. 

Some  of  the  sentences  have  remained  in  my 
memory :  "  Tell  me,  child,  what  thought  was  in 
the  mind  of  your  mother  when  she  conceived  you  ? 
Did  she  dream  of  the  lions  who  wandered  in  the 
desert,  or  of  the  palm-trees  which  bathe  their 
graceful  stems  in  the  great  rivers  of  Africa  ? " 
The  hero,  weary  of  civilization,  wishes  to  travel. 
"In  a  slender  bark,  a  bark  built  of  cedar- wood, 
under  a  sail  of  plaited  bamboo,  and  to  the  sound  of 
flutes  and  tambourines  I  will  go  to  the  golden  land 
they  call  China."  He  is  not  able  to  realize  his 
dream  ;  either  he  destroys  himself  or  dies  naturally. 
"He  left  orders  that  his  body  should  be  opened, 
lest  they  should  bury  him  alive,  but  bade  them  not 
to  embalm  him."  That  is  the  last  sentence.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  style  which  might  nowadays 
provoke  a  smile,  but  it  seemed  to  me  admirably 
written.  It  cost  me  no  effort  to  express  enthusiasm. 
I  was  captivated  and  charmed.  At  last,  I  thought, 
a  great  writer  is  born  unto  us.  My  emotion  was 
sincere,  and  G-ustave  did  not  fail  to  observe  it. 
When  he  had  done  reading  he  said — 

"  What  do  you  think  it  is  like  ?  " 

With  some  hesitation  I  replied,  "  It  is  a  little  like 
the  style  of  Theophile  Gautier." 

He  replied,  "  You  are  mistaken ;  it  is  not  like 
anything  else." 

Flaubert  was  right  and  I  was  wrong.  But  in 
one  respect  he  too  was  mistaken ;  his  book  was  not 
an  imitation,  but  it  had  been  written  under  the 
influence  of  two  authors,  as  a  second  reading  easily 
proved  to  me.  The  two  writers  whose  mark  is  set 
even  upon  the  latest  of  Flaubert's  novels  were 
Chateaubriand  and  Edgar  Quinet.  And  yet  he 
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was  only  familiar  with  "  Ren£  "  and  "  Aashvdrus  " 
of  all  the  works  produced  by  these  two  great  men. 
Those  he  knew  by  heart,  recited  them,  and  was  so 
entirely  saturated  by  them  that  he  would  reproduce 
them  without  being  conscious  of  it.  There  was  a 
third  I  scarcely  dare  name,  who  influenced  him.  I 
mean  Pigault-Lebrun.  He  had  read  him,  he  made 
him  laugh,  and  gave  him  an  impulse  towards  the 
comic  side  of  things  which  was  not  always  happy. 

Flaubert  has  been  called  a  realist.  There  has 
been  an  attempt  made  to  turn  him  into  a  sort  of 
literary  surgeon,  who  dissects  passion  and  holds  a 
post-mortem  upon  the  human  heart.  He  was  the 
first  to  smile  at  this  theory.  He  had  a  purely 
lyrical  genius.  He  had  arrived  at  the  strange  con- 
clusion that  the  most  harmonious  word  is  sure  to 
be  the  most  exact  word.  To  the  rhythm  of  his 
sentences  he  sacrificed  everything,  occasionally  even 
grammar.  He  often  said  :  "  It  is  not  what  is  said, 
but  the  way  in  which  it  is  said  that  matters.  A 
work  of  art  which  should  try  to  prove  something 
would  only  be  stultified  by  that  very  circumstance. 
A  fine  line  of  poetry  which  means  nothing  is 
superior  to  one  which,  though  equally  fine,  means 
something.  Except  in  form  there  can  be  no  safety. 
Whatever  may  be  its  subject  a  book  is  a  good  one 
if  its  form  is  beautiful." 

From  the  hour  when  he  first  grasped  a  pen  until 
the  hour  when  Death  took  it  out  of  his  hand  his 
motto  always  was  "  Art  for  art."  The  theories 
nothing  was  ever  to  shake  he  propounded  eloquently 
after  the  reading  of  "Novembre"  in  the  little 
sitting-room  of  the  Eue  de  1'Est,  as  the  pale  light 
from  without  crept  in  and  mingled  with  that  of  the 
lamp,  for  night  was  passing  away  and  dawn 
appearing. 

We  spent  the  whole  of  that  day  together,  and 
like  yesterday  it  lives  in  my  memory.  We  told 
one  another  our  projects  for  the  future,  our  plans, 
as  Flaubert  called  them,  and  it  may  be  well  to  now 
repeat  them,  if  only  to  show  the  futility  of  youth's 

VOL.  i.  M 
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schemes.  In  its  inexperience  it  thinks  everything 
possible. 

At  that  time  Gustave  was  meditating  two  works, 
the  composition  of  which  occupied  his  thoughts 
much  more  than  did  his  law  studies.  One  of  them, 
an  Oriental  story,  was  still  in  a  rather  fluid  state  in 
his  brain,  he  had  only  worked  out  a  few  of  the 
episodes ;  later  it  was  to  take  form  as  "  Salammb6." 
The  other  was  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Ide*es  recues," 
which  would  have  been  a  systematic  collection  of 
all  sorts  of  commonplaces,  copy-book  sayings,  and 
moral  axioms,  which  made  him  laugh  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  annoyed  him.  The  character  of  Homais 
in  "  Madame  Bouvary,"  and  the  novel  "  Bouvart  et 
Pe*cuchet,"  are  echoes  of  this  conception  of  his 
twentieth  year. 

As  for  me  I  was  then  proposing  to  write  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Wandering  Jew."  1  believe  that  the 
ambitious  idea  I  had  formed  of  writing  nothing  less 
immense  than  a  history  of  the  persecutions  suffered 
by  the  Hebrew  race  in  all  countries  and  ages  from 
the  year  70  upwards  had  originated  with  the 
perusal  of  "  1'Histoire  des  Fran^ais  des  divers 
e'tats,''  a  book  of  immense  learning  spoilt  by  Alexis 
Monteil's  detestable  method.  If  I  add  a  play  with 
the  Marquis  de  Pombal  for  its  hero,  an  historical 
novel  on  Dugesclin,  and  a  history  of  Charles  VI., 
the  last  obviously  inspired  by  recollections  of 
Capeluche,  I  shall  have  made  a  full  confession. 
Flaubert  and  I  warmly  encouraged  one  another,  and 
with  perfect  good  faith  exclaimed  after  each  avowal, 
"  It  will  be  splendid  ! "  We  agreed  to  separate  as 
little  as  possible,  and  we  at  once  arranged  our  plan 
of  life. 

I  cannot  help  smiling  now  when  I  think  of  the 
ignorance  and  simplicity  with  which  we  mapped  out 
the  future.  We  were  too  young  and  too  presump- 
tuous to  be  able  to  estimate  either  our  age  or  our 
strength,  or  the  limitations  of  human  nature.  There- 
fore, without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  debate,  we 
agreed  to  carry  out  the  following  programme. 
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We  were  twenty-one  years  of  age,  we  could  learn 
everything  in  nine  years,  set  to  work  at  thirty,  and 
begin  to  publish.  The  period  of  production  would 
last  ten  years.  At  forty — the  age  we  should  then 
have  attained — man's  life,  we  considered,  is  prac- 
tically over,  the  imagination  becomes  sterile,  the 
brain  ossifies,  and  the  power  of  conception  is  dead. 
The  memory  is  still  active,  but  the  creative  faculties 
no  longer  exist.  The  hour  for  repose  has  struck,  and 
one  must  bid  farewell  to  literature. 

Nevertheless,  a  life  of  inaction  is  onerous,  and 
one  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  information  which 
should  be  utilized.  Accordingly  we  agreed  that  we 
must  retire  into  the  country  together  at  the  age  of 
forty,  and  undertake  a  work  which  would  carry  us 
on  to  the  verge  of  extreme  old  age. 

This  work  was  to  be  of  a  strange  kind.  It  was 
I  who  conceived  the  idea,  but  Flaubert  embraced 
it  with  ardour.  In  1843  very  little  was  known 
about  the  Aryan  language,  and  savants  had  not 
laboured  among  the  roots  of  speech.  Latin  was  not 
regarded  precisely  as  an  original  source,  but  it  took 
rank  as  a  kind  of  mother  tongue,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  influence  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
With  the  somewhat  pretentious  title  of  **  Les  Trans- 
migrations  du  Latin,''  we  proposed  to  compile  a 
dictionary  which  should  exhibit  the  modifications 
vocables  of  Latin  origin  have  undergone  in  the 
various  countries  where  they  have  been  adopted. 

For  example,  the  Latin  word  cavum,  meaning  a 
hole,  hollo wness,  depth,  from  which  we  have  derived 
cave ;  cabaret  becomes  gave  in  the  Pyrenees ;  havre 
in  Western  France  signifies  a  natural  haven.  In 
English  we  have  haven,  in  German  hafen.  Again, 
the  Latin  word  via  preserved  intact  in  Italian  gives 
voie ;  in  French  with  the  derivatives,  convoi,  envoyer, 
fourvoyer,  dcvoyer,  and  is  transformed  after  cross- 
ing the  English  Channel  into  way,  and  after 
crossing  the  Rhine  into  weg.  It  will  be  clear  to 
everyone  that  such  a  work  would  imply  a  knowledge 
of  every  European  language,  but  this  did  not  deter 
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us.     Had  we  not  ten  years  before  us  ?  And  at  our 
age  ten  years  is  like  an  eternity  ! 

We  learnt  later  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  learn 
anything  well  enough  to  put  it  into  form  and  pro- 
duce it.  At  the  same  time,  these  youthful  vaulting 
ambitions  in  intellectual  matters,  ready  to  encompass 
everything,  and  to  ignore  all  obstacles,  are  not  with- 
out their  use.  One  grows  more  humble  when  one 
thinks  of  them.  Perhaps  without  having  dreamt  of 
producing  "chefs  d'oeuvre"  we  should  not  have 
written  one  or  two  fairly  creditable  books. 

Flaubert  and  I  aspired  to  become  encyclopaedic  in 
those  days.  We  imagined  we  could  know  every- 
thing, and  should  meet  with  no  difficulties.  This 
extraordinary  delusion  was  so  far  good  that  in  spite 
of  its  absurdity  it  fired  us  with  a  passion  for  study, 
and  impelled  us  to  wander  over  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  I  think  we  must  have  been  born  intellec- 
tually insatiable.  Certainly  Flaubert  was  so  to  the 
end,  and  I  believe  I  am  still. 

From  the  day  Flaubert  first  made  me  his  confi- 
dant we  never  separated.  Either  at  his  rooms  or 
in  mine  we  were  constantly  together.  Alfred  Le 
Poitevin,  impressionable  as  a  woman,  uttered  his 
paradoxes  in  a  quiet  voice,  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  discussions  the  keen  subtleties  of  his  scholastic 
training.  Louis  de  Cormenin  contributed  his 
brilliant  wit,  his  sound  judgment,  and  the  resources 
of  his  incomparable  memory. 

Sometimes  Holland  de  Villarceaux  would  join  us, 
and  add  the  fine  flavour  of  his  conversation,  which 
was  like  a  delicate  perfume.  What  happy  hours  for 
ever  fled  are  now  preserved  in  my  memory  only ! 
The  phantoms  of  the  past  live  again  as  I  write,  I 
see  them  as  1  once  knew  and  loved  them,  I  hear  the 
joyous  sound  of  their  young  laughter,  and  I  ask  my- 
self why  death  should  have  called  them  away  before, 
like  Gustave  Flaubert,  they  had  each  had  time  to 
leave  some  lasting  memorial, of  themselves.  Fate 
is  sometimes  pitiless,  and  commits  what  look  like 
crimes  against  the  conscience,  crimes  man  can 
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hardly  pardon.  Need  I  say  that  Flaubert  belonged 
to  the  romantic  school  ? 

He  pretended  that  he  never  saw  the  "g"  in  Victor 
Hugo's  name  on  a  yellow-backed  novel  without  a 
heart-beat.  He  could  still  admire  Ponsard's 
"  Lucrece,"  which  had  just  been  applauded  at  the 
Ode*on.  I  hasten  to  add  that  his  admiration  for  this 
work  did  not  last  long.  But  he  was  of  a  very 
•enthusiastic  temperament,  and  the  thrill  of  emotion 
which  passed  through  the  audience  at  hearing  a  style 
long  abandoned  had  reached  him. 

Marie  Dorval,  with  her  languid  and  yet  dramatic 
air,  had  helped  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  piece. 
Its  merit  was  a  question  open  to  discussion,  but  the 
favour  with  which  she  was  received  by  the  public 
was  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  extravagance  of 
the  latest  romantic  playwrights. 

"  Les  Burgraves,"  for  instance,  was  more  like  a 
poem  than  a  drama,  and  had  wearied  the  audience 
by  its  involved  and  lengthy  development.  The  ex- 
tremely improbable  plot  had  exacted  more  from 
human  credulity  than  can  be  expected  from  ib  in 
reason.  The  "  Burgraves,"  therefore,  had  failed 
upon  the  stage  of  the  Come'die  Franchise,  although 
it  contained  some  remarkably  fine  lines.  The  public 
laughed.  Just  then  a  comet  was  seen  in  the  heavens, 
and  there  appeared  a  caricature  of  Victor  Hugo 
contemplating  the  stars.  Laurent-Jan  wrote  this 
couplet : — 

"  Hugo  lorgnant  les  voutes  bleues 

8e  demande  avec  embarras 
Pourquoi  les  astres  out  des  queues 
Quand  les  Burgraves  n'en  ont  pas." 

The  romantic  drama,  with  all  its  mediaeval  brie- 
a-brac,  its  poison  phials,  toledo  blades,  miraculous 
potions,  and  historical  lucubrations,  was  in  extremis. 
"  Lucrfcce  "  gave  it  its  death-blow.  David's  little 
pebble  from  the  brook  killed  Goliath.  We  accused 
Flaubert  of  treason  against  the  gods,  and  called 
him  "  Campistron."  He  never  wavered,  and 
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imitating   Marie  Dor  vat's   voice    to   perfection   he 
recited  the  lines  : — 

"  Leve-toi  Laodice  et  va  puiser  dans  1'urne 
L'huile  qui  doit  bruler  dans  la  lampe  nocturne." 

We  were  not  convinced,  and  Alfred  de  Poitevin 
in  his  serpent's  voice  hissed  out  from  the  "  Bur- 
graves  "  — 

"  Quand  ils  etaient  en  marche 

Us  enjambaient  les  pouts  dont  ou  leur  brisait  1'arche, 
Faisaient,  musique  en  tete  et  sonnant  duclairon, 
Face  a  toute  une  armee," 

And  added  :  "  When  your  Ponsard  can  write  lines 
like  those,  then  you  will  be  permitted  to  mention  his 
name." 

Finally  Flaubert  acknowledged  his  error ;  he 
gave  up  Ponsard,  and  he  was  right,  but  the  admira- 
tion he  had  withdrawn  from  him  he  afterwards 
transferred  to  Emile  Augier,  and  with  good  reason. 

The  law  schools  were  about  to  close  for  the 
recess.  It  was  the  moment  of  the  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year's  course,  and  my  friends 
were  preparing  for  them,  Flaubert  with  more  ardour 
than  the  rest.  His  way  of  working  was  rather 
unpractical.  On  pretence  of  taking  notes  he  would 
copy  out  whole  books  upon  the  subject  he  was 
studying.  These  he  copied  mechanically,  without 
thinking  of  what  he  was  writing.  The  result  of 
this  method  was  great  physical  fatigue  and  a  vast 
accumulation  of  paper.  It  was  his  way  always, 
and  I  have  seen  him  wade  through  two  or  three 
volumes  in  order  to  write  a  single  paragraph. 
Before  writing  the  novel,  "Saint  Julien  1' Hospitaller," 
he  read  all  the  books  on  hunting  he  could  procure. 
I  was  sure  of  the  fact  because  1  used  to  send  them 
to  him.  From  "  Gaston  Phoebus "  and  "  Du 
Fouilloux  "  down  to  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Chasses  " 
by  Baudrillard,  he  read  them  all,  and,  of  course, 
none  of  them  served  any  useful  purpose. 

When  the  day  arrived  for  facing  the  fateful  black 
and  white  balls  of  the  faculty  of  law  Flaubert 
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asked  me  to  accompany  him.  He  put  on  the  gown, 
fastened  the  cravat  underneath  his  yellow  beard, 
and  did  not  feel  very  confident.  It  was  a  deplorable 
failure.  Yet  the  examiners  were  inclined  to  be 
indulgent,  and  one  of  them  especially  endeavoured 
to  make  a  way  of  escape  for  Flaubert.  That 
examiner  was  Rossi.  I  remember  him  because  his 
appearance  struck  me,  it  was  so  different  from  that 
of  the  other  professors.  Whereas  the  others  seemed 
full  of  the  importance  of  their  position,  he  had  the 
air  of  one  who  was  getting  through  a  disagreeable 
task  he  would  gladly  have  spared  both  the  candi- 
date and  himself.  I  can  still  see  him  lying  back  in 
his  arm-chair  with  an  absent  look,  as  if  he  were 
scarcely  listening  to  the  replies  he  had  called  forth. 
His  long  face  and  olive  skin  had  that  thoughtful, 
serious  expression  one  notices  in  certain  ancient 
busts.  The  resemblance  was  accentuated  by  his 
straight  nose,  thin  lips,  and  square  chin.  His  fine 
eyes,  set  deep  under  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  had 
an  indolent  air,  as  if  he  were  almost  insensible  to 
external  things  and  his  thoughts  were  constantly 
turned  inward  upon  a  definite  point  unknown  to 
others.  His  forehead,  sometimes  contracted  with 
lines  of  impatience,  which  quickly  disappeared, 
however,  was  half  covered  by  long  black  hair.  On 
the  whole  his  expression  was  benevolent,  but  for  a 
certain  latent  irony,  which  one  suspected  of  being 
excessively  biting.  It  seemed  as  if  he  felt 
humiliated,  and  was  far  from  appreciating  the 
honour  of  having  to  torment  poor,  bewildered 
young  men.  Had  he  been  consulted  he  would 
probably  have  distributed  diplomas  of  licentiate  in 
law  to  all  who  desired  them  without  giving  them 
the  trouble  of  being  examined. 

His  political  fame  had  not  yet  arisen,  and  the 
future  ambassador  of  France  to  the  Vatican,  who 
afterwards  became  Prime  Minister  to  Pius  IX.,  was 
then  a  humble  professor  of  jurisprudence.  The 
Italians  assassinated  him,  as  was  natural,  for  he 
wrought  them  only  good,  and  helped  forward  their 
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independence.  A  country  does  ill  to  kill  its  great 
men ;  their  blood  thus  spilt  is  fertile  in  disaster. 
The  blood  of  Rossi  was  avenged  on  Italy  and 
delayed  the  fulfilment  of  her  destiny. 

Flaubert  was  assigned  three  black  balls,  which 
the  examiners  could  not  have  withheld.  He  was 
greatly  disturbed,  and  said,  "  It  is  a  failure  of 
memory." 

It  was  a  mistake.  His  brain,  crammed  with 
ideas  on  poetry  and  art,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
had  not  been  able  to  assimilate  a  quantity  of 
arbitrary  maxims  which  irritated  and  repelled  him 
by  their  form  alone.  How  often  had  I  seen  him 
thrust  the  Code  from  him  in  a  passion  and  exclaim, 
"  I  don't  understand  it ;  it  is  all  gibberish  to  me  !  " 
He  would  then  turn  to  the  commentaries  and  find 
them  as  much  gibberish  as  the  Code.  And  so 
between  the  two  sorts  of  gibberish,  as  they  seemed 
to  him,  it  happened  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
questions  he  was  asked  nor  know  how  to  reply.  In 
spite  of  his  chagrin  he  put  a  good  face  upon  it,  and 
we  had  dinner  together  previous  to  his  departure 
for  Rouen,  where  he  was  expected  by  his  family. 
Our  parting  was  a  sad  one ;  I  know  not  what  vision 
of  ill-fortune  floated  before  us.  Discouragement 
at  his  failure  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  there 
was  more  behind,  and  Flaubert,  who  dreaded  his 
father's  sarcasms,  was  depressed  when  we  said 
farewell. 

Gustave  had  really  terminated  his  student  life. 
He  went  away  with  the  intention  of  being  back  in 
the  month  of  October,  so  as  once  more  to  confront 
the  examiners.  But  fate  was  on  the  watch  for  him ; 
he  was  never  to  reappear  in  his  little  apartment  of 
the  Rue  de  1'Est,  for  a  cruel  infirmity  was  about  to 
lay  hold  upon  him,  and  henceforth  he  had  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  recluse.  Before  the  sands  of  his  twenty- 
second  year  had  run  down  in  the  eternal  hour-glass 
the  pitiless  disease  had  in  some  degree  paralyzed 
him.  He  became  subject  to  the  singular  attacks 
which  sometimes  astonished  those  by  whom  he  was 
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only  slightly  known.  I  was  unprepared  for  this 
misfortune  when  I  said  adieu  to  him  at  the  rail- 
way station  *  in  the  month  of  August,  1843,  for 
perfect  health  seemed  to  accompany  his  magnificent 
physique. 

Flaubert  had  left,  Louis  de  Cormenin  was  at  the 
Chateau  de  Lamotte,  and  my  other  friends  were 
spending  their  holidays  in  the  country.  I  was  alone, 
but  I  did  not  complain.  In  imagination  I  was 
living  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Turkey,  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  in  Italy,  for  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Chevalier  Jaubert 
and  to  start  for  the  Bast  in  the  following  spring. 

I  had  counted  upon  having  Louis  as  my  travelling 
companion,  but  I  had  reckoned  without  his  father, 
who  proved  inexorable.  In  vain  I  exhausted  myself 
in  prayers  and  arguments.  Timon  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  called  me  a  scatter-brained  fellow,  and 
assured  me  I  had  only  to  wait  until  his  son  had 
completed  his  law  studies.  I  knew  that  M.  de 
Cormenin's  obstinacy  was  invincible,  but  I  have 
always  owed  him  a  grudge  on  this  account  although 
I  said  nothing  at  the  time.  With  the  month  of 
October  and  the  reopening  of  the  law  schools,  my 
friends  returned  to  Paris  ;  only  Flaubert  did  not 
return.  Alfred  Le  Poitevin,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
uneasy.  He  told  me  that  Gustave  was  ill,  and  that 
the  complete  rest  he  needed  would  keep  him  at 
Rouen  during  part  of  the  winter.  But  when  I 
pressed  him  he  became  reticent,  and  only  said, 
"  Flaubert's  father  will  not  say  anything."  It  was 
very  disquieting.  I  wrote  to  Gustave,  who  sent  me 
a  lively  letter,  interspersed  with  the  somewhat  coarse 
jokes  he  delighted  in. 

The  correspondence  begun  at  this  period  only 
ended  with  his  death.  I  think  the  last  note  he  ever 
penned  was  addressed  to  me.  This  voluminous 
correspondence,  a  correspondence  we  had  arranged 
and  often  annotated,  was  destroyed  by  common 

*  The  line  between  Paris  and  Rouen  had  been  opened  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1843. 
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agreement  when  the  publication  of  "  Lettres  de 
Merime'e  a  une  Inconnue,"  known  to  everyone, 
showed  us  the  danger  of  such  revelations.  We  felt 
that  our  confidence  might  be  abused  if  we  allowed 
these  familiar  outpourings  to  survive  us.  In  them 
things  are  spoken  of  in  plain  terms,  persons  living 
are  discussed,  and  the  heart  discloses  its  secrets 
without  reserve. 

Gustave  kept  some  dozen  of  my  letters,  which 
dwelt  upon  the  escapades  of  our  youth.  Of  all  his 
I  have  preserved  some  seven  or  eight  only.  For  me 
at  least  they  have  a  sort  of  biographical  value,  for 
they  described  the  death  of  persons  we  loved.  The 
remainder  were  burnt,  and  it  was  not  without  re- 
gret that  I  destroyed  pages  into  which  we  had  put 
the  best  that  was  in  us. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1844,  Gustave  suddenly 
ceased  writing.  Several  times  I  had  offered  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  but  he  had  always  put  me  off.  I  knew 
not  what  to  infer  from  his  silence  until  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mme.  Flaubert,  who  told  me  that  her 
son  had  been  hurt  in  the  hand,  and  that  if  I  would 
come  and  see  him  I  should  give  him  pleasure. 
Accordingly,  I  passed  the  month  of  February  in  his 
near  neighbourhood.  He  was  residing  .with  his 
family  in  a  small  house  adjoining  the  Rouen  hospital 
in  the  Rue  Lecat.  The  dwelling  was  ill-arranged,  sa 
that  they  were  all  crowded  together,  and  it  was 
wanting  in  cheerfulness. 

I  found  Gustave  much  depressed,  with  his  arm  in 
a  sling,  on  account  of  a  severe  burn  in  the  hand, 
which  left  a  scar  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
family  were  disturbed  about  him,  constantly  on  the 
watch,  and  he  was  left  alone  as  little  as  possible. 
The  family  consisted  at  that  time  of  his  brother 
Achille,  assistant-surgeon  at  the  hospital,  his  sister 
Caroline,  one  of  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  women 
I  have  ever  seen,  who  was  to  die  two  years  later,  his 
mother,  who  hid  under  a  rather  cold  exterior  depths 
of  maternal  love  and  devotion,  and  finally  his  father, 
Pere  Flaubert,  as  he  was  called,  a  fine  type  of  a 
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surgeon,  who  needed  only  the  time  to  write  down 
the  experiences  of  a  long  medical  career  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  Just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
set  to  work  death  came  to  interrupt  his  labours. 

He  was  an  admirable  man,  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession. His  great  kindness  of  nature,  notwith- 
standing a  touch  of  irony,  caused  him  to  be 
adored  by  the  whole  population  of  Rouen. 
Absorbed  in  the  work  of  the  hospital,  unremitting 
in  his  attentions  to  the  sick,  he  never  went  to  bed 
at  night,  however  late  might  be  the  hour,  without 
having  first  visited  the  wards  and  made  sure  that  no 
poor  sufferer  needed  his  care.  His  fine  intelligence 
made  him  indulgent  to  others,  and  his  deep  com- 
miseration for  every  form  of  suffering  gave  his 
manner  something  of  a  maternal  air  which  hardly 
seemed  to  be  in  keeping  with  his  decided  character. 

Gustave  described  him  in  the  last  pages  of 
"  Madame  Bovary  "  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Lariviere, 
and  no  portrait  was  ever  more  exact.  He  belonged 
to  the  great  school  of  surgeons  produced  by  Bichat. 
That  was  a  generation  of  men  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared ;  philosophers  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
who  cherished  their  art  with  almost  fanatical  affec- 
tion, and  exercised  it  with  a  kind  of  serene  exalta- 
tion. The  whole  hospital  trembled  at  his  anger, 
and  the  students  held  him  in  such  veneration  that 
even  at  the  beginning  of  their  term  they  endeavoured 
to  imitate  him  in  every  particular. 

They  might  be  seen  in  the  surrounding  villages 
dressed  like  him  in  a  long,  padded  great  coat  and 
black  frock,  with  its  unbuttoned  cuffs  slipped  down 
over  his  fleshy  hands.  They  were  well-shaped 
hands,  and  were  always  ungloved  as  if  ready  to  deal 
at  once  with  human  suffering. 

He  despised  orders,  titles,  and  academies,  was 
hospitable,  generous,  and  paternal  with  the  poor, 
and  practised  the  highest  virtue,  although  he  did 
not  believe  in  virtue.  If  his  incisive  wit  had  not 
caused  him  to  be  feared  like  the  devil  he  would 
have  passed  for  a  saint.  His  glance,  more  penetrat- 
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ing  than  his  lancet,  seemed  to  cut  one  to  the  quick, 
and  to  search  out  falsehood  amid  prevarication  and 
false  modesty.  And  thus  he  lived  full  of  the  genial 
majesty  imparted  to  character  by  a  consciousness  of 
great  ability,  independent  fortune,  and  forty  years 
of  a  laborious  and  blameless  career. 

When  I  arrived  at  Rouen,  Pere  Flaubert  was 
suffering  from  a  mental  shock  which  had  left  its  trace 
upon  his  countenance.  He  was  humiliated  in  despair, 
and  yet  in  a  certain  sense  subdued  by  a  power  he 
could  not  dominate.  His  science  was  powerless,  and 
his  paternal  affections  were  wounded  by  the  inefficacy 
of  his  skill. 

Epilepsy,  the  great  nerve  storm,  that  which 
Paracelsus  has  called  the  earthquake  of  man's  moral 
being,  had  struck  Gustave  and  had  laid  him  low.  The 
helpless  giant  met  his  misfortune  with  something 
like  philosophy.  He  would  try  to  laugh  and  joke 
with  those  about  him,  but  sometimes  he  would 
forget  to  play  his  part,,  his  head  would  fall  upon  his 
breast,  and  it  was  easy  to  divine  the  thoughts  which 
tortured  him. 

Nothing  had  foretold  this  terrible  disaster.  A 
rather  lymphatic  childhood  had  been  followed  by  a 
vigorous  boyhood  and  early  youth.  His  strength 
had  seemed  inexhaustible,  the  stroke  had  been  quite 
overwhelming. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1843,  he  went  to  stay 
at  Pont-Auderner.  His  brother,  Achille,  came  to  . 
take  him  home,  and  they  started  together  one  even- 
ing in  a  small  cabriolet,  Gustave  driving.  It  was  a 
dark  night.  Near  Bourg-Achard,  and  just  as  a 
cart  was  passing,  Gustave  dropped  down  unconscious. 
His  brother  bled  him  immediately,  hoping,  without 
daring  to  believe  it,  that  the  attack  was  accidental 
and  would  not  be  repeated.  Unfortunately  this 
fit  was  succeeded  by  others,  and  he  had  four  in 
the  next  fortnight.  Pere  Flaubert  was  in  despair, 
and  as,  unluckily,  he  was  a  follower  of  Broussais, 
the  only  remedy  he  believed  in  was  constant  bleed- 
ing. 
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In  this  way  he  aggravated  the  nervous  symptoms, 
which  were  alarming  enough  already.  One  day 
when  he  was  bleeding  Gustave,  and  the  blood  did 
not  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  arm,  he  ordered  hot 
water  to  be  thrown  upon  his  hand.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment  no  one  perceived  that  the 
water  was  almost  boiling,  and  the  poor  fellow  had 
a  burn  which  did  not  heal  with  the  first  intention, 
and  which  caused  him  great  suffering. 

The  Pere  Flaubert  used  to  say,  "  Plethora,  excess 
of  strength  and  vigour,"  and  all  spirits,  coffee,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  stimulating  meat  were  forbidden.  He 
was  dosed  with  valerian,  indigo,  and  castoreum.  He 
swallowed  his  medicines  with  resignation,  ate  only 
white  meat,  left  off  smoking,  drank  a  decoction  of 
orange  flowers,  and  used  to  say  with  his  good- 
natured  smile,  "  It  is  not  as  good  as  Sauterne."  In 
his  father's  library  he  had  studied  books  on  nervous 
illnesses.  The  result  of  these  readings  was  that  he 
said  to  me,  "  I  am  a  lost  man." 

Often,  absolutely  helpless  and  petrified,  I  was 
present  during  these  attacks.  They  took  the  same 
invariable  course,  and  were  preceded  by  the  same 
phenomena.  Suddenly,  and  apparently  without 
reason,  Gustave  would  raise  his  head  and  turn  pale. 
He  had  felt  the  "  Aura,"  that  mysterious  breath 
which  passes  over  the  face  like  the  passage  of  a 
ghost.  There  would  be  a  look  of  anguish  in  his  face, 
and,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a  heartbreaking 
and  despairing  gesture,  he  would  say,  "  There  is  a 
fiame  of  fire  in  my  left  eye,"  and  a  moment  later, 
**  There  is  a  flame  in  my  right  eye ;  everything  is 
^old-colour.'' 

This  strange  condition  would  sometimes  last  for 
several  minutes.  While  it  lasted  it  was  evident  that 
he  still  hoped  the  attack  might  pass  off.  Then  his 
face  would  grow  pale,  and  the  look  of  despair  would 
darken  it  again.  He  would  walk  rapidly  across  the 
room,  and  throw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  lie  there 
gloomily  and  silently,  as  he  might  have  lain  himself 
down  alive  in  his  coffin.  Then  he  would  exclaim, 
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"  I  am  holding  the  reins ;  the  cart  is  coming ;  I  hear 
the  tinkling  of  the  bells.  Ah  !  J  see  the  lamp  at  the 
inn  !  "  Then  he  would  utter  a  cry  so  piercing 
that  it  still  vibrates  in  my  memory,  and  became 
convulsed. 

After  the  paroxysm,  which  seemed  to  shatter  his 
whole  frame,  he  always  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
followed  by  great  prostration,  which  would  last  for 
several  days. 

These  attacks  explain  the  eccentric  behaviour  often 
ascribed  to  Flaubert. 

He  only  went  out  in  a  carriage,  and  disliked  walk- 
ing exercise.  He  gave  out  that  "  walking  was 
deleterious,"  that  was  his  expression,  and  sometimes 
he  would  pass  months  in  the  country  without  enter- 
ing the  garden  once.  He  never  felt  safe  out  of 
the  house.  This  infirmity  spoilt  his  life.  It  made 
him  morose  and  unsociable.  He  shrank  from  speak- 
ing of  it,  and  yet  he  would  discuss  it  with  those  he 
trusted.  I  never  heard  him  call  his  illness  by  its 
true  name.  He  would  speak  of  his  "nervous 
attacks  "  simply. 

Was  the  fit  which  had  seized  him  on  the  journey 
between  Pont-Audemer  and  Rouen  his  first  ?  He 
thought  not.  Three  months  before,  in  Paris,  he 
awoke  one  night  in  a  strange  state  of  lassitude, 
which  lasted  without  any  assignable  cause  for  a 
whole  week.  He  believed,  therefore,  that  the 
beginning  of  his  illness  dated  from  that  night,  and 
that  he  had  had  a  fit  in  his  sleep. 

Probably  he  was  right,  for  he  was  very  commonly 
attacked  during  the  night.  On  those  occasions  his 
spirits  were  not  so  seriously  affected.  When  the 
trouble  occurred  in  the  day-time  he  would  sometimes 
give  way  to  melancholy.  Once  when  he  had  had  a 
fit  in  Sotteville  meadows  he  refused  to  go  out  for 
several  months. 

Habit  does  wonders;  one  grows  used  even  to 
terror  and  to  the  chronic  tortures  of  contemplating 
a  misfortune  which  one  foresees  and  yet  cannot 
avert.  The  moment  of  its  advent  could  not  be 
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determined  beforehand.  Later  Flaubert  learnt  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  constant  apprehension  and 
discomfort  he  lived  in,  and  he  gathered  friends  about 
him.  He  entered,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  ordinary 
life,  but  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his 
illness  he  lived  in  the  most  absolute  seclusion.  If 
this  nervous  complaint  had  only  made  him  more 
unsociable  than  he  was  by  nature,  no  great  harm 
would  have  been  done,  but  its  ill-effects  were  much 
more  marked,  though  noticeable  only  to  those  who 
had  known  him  intimately.  I  have  already  said 
that  from  the  age  of  twenty  Flaubert's  intellectual 
activity  was  extraordinary.  He  was  eccentric,  full 
of  originality,  receptive,  and  with  great  powers  of 
assimilation.  He  had  already  read  extensively,  and 
his  memory  had  retained  most  of  what  he  had  read. 
Study  was  no  effort  to  him,  and  it  might  have  been 
said  of  him  that  he  grew  instinctively,  like  a  good 
tree  planted  in  rich  soil  and  pruned  by  a  skilful 
hand. 

When  his  nervous  system  lost  its  balance  and 
inflicted  the  misery  I  have  described,  Flaubert's 
development  seemed  to  be  arrested.  All  the 
threads  of  thought  in  his  brain  were  entangled 
apparently,  and  he  remained  stationary.  What 
nurses  say  of  children  whose  growth  has  been 
arrested  and  who  remain  stunted  might  have  been 
said  of  him. 

His  memory,  naturally  so  exact  and  faithful, 
would  fail  him,  and  he  attributed  the  failure  to  the 
doses  of  quinine  he  had  been  forced  to  take.  The 
great  questions  which  had  so  powerfully  excited  his 
imagination  in  younger  days  lost  their  interest.  The 
sphere  of  his  thought  was  more  restricted,  and  he 
absorbed  himself  in  the  dream  of  the  moment. 
Sometimes  he  would  not  open  a  newspaper  for  a 
month,  lost  touch  with  the  outside  world,  and  would 
not  even  bear  general  conversation.  The  world 
of  reality  seemed  to  escape  him,  and  he  would 
float  away  in  a  sort  of  prolonged  trance,  which  he 
only  shook  off  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
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slightest  break  in  the  regularity  of  his  everyday 
existence  upset  him  completely. 

I  have  heard  him  scream  out  and  rush  into  his 
bedroom  because  he  could  not  find  his  penknife. 
From  this  period  dates  the  extraordinary  difficulty 
he  found  in  applying  himself  to  literary  work.  He 
seemed  to  aggravate  the  tendencies  in  himself  which 
occasioned  this  difficulty  by  his  own  action,  and  he 
actually  grew  to  take  a  pride  in  them. 

It  pleased  him  to  show  people  his  pages  covered 
with  erasures,  which  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  reading  himself.  The  meaning  of  it  was  that  his 
ideas  were  confused,  and  that  he  only  succeeded  in 
giving  them  form  after  a  process  of  mixing  the 
colours  of  his  mental  palette,  familiar  to  many 
painters  who  are  weak  in  their  drawing.  Often  has 
Flaubert  written  to  me,  "  I  am  thoroughly  worn 
out.  I  have  written  twenty  pages  this  month,  and 
that  is  an  enormous  amount  for  me,  and  it  has  quite 
exhausted  me." 

He  was  not  untruthful.  But  his  twenty  pages 
represented  one  hundred  and  fifty,  roughly-scribbled, 
rewritten,  and  remodelled,  which  perhaps  only  re- 
produced the  work  done  at  the  outset. 

He  was  rather  like  Penelope.  He  wove  and  un- 
wove perpetually  the  same  web,  and  destroyed  on 
the  morrow  the  work  begun  the  day  before. 

This  difficulty  increased  with  age.  "  Novembre  " 
had  been  written  in  two  months.  He  took  five 
years  to  write  his  novel,  "  Bouvard  and  Pecuchet," 
which  he  left  unfinished,  although  it  is  not  long..  He 
groaned,  sighed,  and  fussed  over  his  work  like  a 
baker  kneading  dough.  One  was  reminded  of  a  day 
labourer  at  his  toil  rather  than  of  a  writer  wielding 
the  pen. 

Ihis  exhaustion  was  sometimes  so  great  after  he 
had  succeeded  in  delving  a  phrase  out  of  the  quarry 
that  he  would  seem  broken  by  fatigue,  throw  him- 
self on  the  sofa,  and  fall  asleep. 

What  he  was  in  February,  1843,  when  I  first  saw 
him  in  his  little  room  at  the  Rouen  Hospital,  such 
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he  continued  to  be  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Ten,  even 
twenty  years  afterwards,  at  the  eve  of  his  death,  he 
would  repeat  the  same  jokes  which  had  amused  us 
then.  The  same  books  delighted  him,  he  admired 
the  same  poems,  made  the  same  attempts  to  be 
funny,  and  was  full  of  the  same  fancies.  In  spite 
of  the  strict  purity  of  his  own  life,  he  would  read 
loose  books  of  the  dullest  kind,  and  was  never 
repelled  by  their  stupidity.  We,  his  old  friends,  his 
confidants,  who  had  known  his  youth  and  its 
aspirations,  often  marvelled  that  he  should  not  have 
advanced.  It  seemed  strange  that  powers  already 
so  great  should  not  have  fulfilled  their  promise.  He 
was  for  ever  turning  round  in  the  same  circle,  a 
circle  we  had  followed  him  in  over  and  over  again. 

It  would  appear  that  at  twenty  he  had  evolved  all 
his  original  ideas,  and  had  spent  his  entire  life  in 
giving  them  form. 

As  early  as  the  year  1843  he  told  me  he  wished 
to  write  the  story  of  two  copying  clerks  who, 
having  inherited  a  small  fortune,  should  hasten  to 
quit  their  office  and  retire  into  the  country.  There, 
every  attempt  to  form  new  interests  was  to  fail, 
they  were  to  be  bored  almost  to  death,  and  in  self- 
defence  to  take  to  copying  again,  as  in  the  days  of 
their  poverty,  so  as  to  dispel  the  weariness  and 
emptiness  of  their  lives. 

He  was  finishing  that  novel  when  death  came  to 
interrupt  him. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  Flaubert  was  a 
writer  of  rare  merit,  and  had  he  not  been  attacked 
by  his  terrible  nervous  illness  he  would  have  been  a 
writer  of  genius. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  1844, 1  revisited  Rouen 
to  take  leave  of  Flaubert,  for  my  preparations  were 
nearly  complete,  and  I  was  eager  to  set  out  on  my 
travels. 

Whilst  I  was  with  him  we  went  together  to  look 
at  a  property  his  father  was  anxious  to  buy.  This 
was  that  Croisset  house  where  he  spent  part  of  his 
life,  and  in  which  he  was  to  die.  My  approaching 

VOL.  I.  N 
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departure  had  made  him  sad.  He  would  be  left 
alone,  for  Alfred  de  Poitevin  was  in  Paris,  Louis 
Bouilhet  had  not  yet  taken  the  place  in  his  life  he 
was  afterwards  to  fill,  and  he  did  not  care  for  those 
of  his  old  schoolfellows  who  remained  at  Rouen,  and 
did  nothing  to  attract  them.  Another  reason  for  this 
sadness  which  was  apparent,  and  one  which  affected 
him  very  much,  was  a  kind  of  envy  of  my  freedom 
— only  natural.  He  felt  bitter  disappointment  at 
being  unable  to  accompany  me.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  hide  it. 

"  How  lucky  you  are,"  he  would  say,  "  to  think 
that  you  are  going  to  Sardis,  Ephesus,  Rome,  and 
Constantinople ;  and  then  to  think  that  I  must  stay 
here  to  drink  tisane,  listen  to  talk  about  medical 
precedence,  and  watch  the  grass  growing  in  the 
garden  !  If  I  dared,  I  would  deceive  my  father.  I 
should  leave  with  you  and  we  would  go  to  India. 
Now  I  shall  die  without  seeing  Benares,  and  that  is 
a  misfortune  the  bourgeois  will  never  understand  !  " 

To  which  I  replied  — 

"  By-and-bye,  I  shall  travel  again,  and  then  we 
will  go  together." 

At  that  time  I  wore  a  certain  Renaissance  ring, 
with  a  cameo  in  it  of  a  satyr. 

I  gave  it  to  Gustave,  who  in  exchange  gave 
me  a  signet  ring,  with  my  monogram  and  a  motto. 
We  exchanged  rings ;  it  was  a  kind  of  intellectual 
betrothal,  which  divorce  would  never  wither.  The 
paths  we  took  diverged;  our  goals  were  different. 
The  idea  of  comparing  myself  with  Flaubert  -never 
entered  my  head,  nor  did  I  allow  myself  to  question 
his  superiority.  But  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  in  which  the  one  needed  the  help  of  the  other  we 
gave  one  another  the  most  convincing  proofs  that 
our  old  friendship  was  unchanged.  I  admired 
Flaubert  passionately,  rejoiced  in  his  fame — I  knew 
no  other  ambition — and  the  applause  won  by  his 
books  was  among  the  keenest  pleasures  of  my  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MY    TBAVELS. 

ON  the  4th  May,  1844,  I  left  Paris,  and  much  as  I 
desired  to  see  the  world  it  was  not  without  a  pang 
that  I  bid  my  grandmother  and  my  friends  adieu. 
Some  tears  flowed  at  the  moment  of  parting.  Louis 
de  Cormenin  said  between  his  sobs,  "  If  my  father 
would  have  allowed  it  I  should  have  gone  with  you." 
I  was  only  just  two-and-twenty,  and  my  friends 
thought  me  young  to  start  off  alone  upon  my 
travels.  My  health  was  not  very  strong,  and  their 
affection  conjured  up  every  kind  of  danger,  real  or 
imaginary.  A  journey  to  the  East  was  then  an 
event. 

The  plague  was  still  a  terror,  the  tyranny  and 
intolerance  of  the  Sublime  Porte  was  dreaded,  as 
well  as  the  traps  set  by  brigands  and  the  tortures 
inflicted  by  Janissaries.  As  for  me,  I  only  dreamed 
of  the  sunshine,  of  the  scenery,  and  the  caravans. 
The  line  of  railway  between  Paris  and  Marseilles  did 
not  then  exist,  so  with  a  full  heart,  after  embracing 
my  friends,  I  had  to  scramble  on  to  the  top  of  a 
diligence  bound  for  Lyons.  My  note-book  and 
pencil  were  all  ready,  and  I  strained  my  eyes  not 
to  miss  anything.  I  scribbled  down  my  im- 
pressions scratched  in  a  sketch  now  and  then, 
and  when  only  twenty  leagues  distant  from  Paris  I 
fancied  the  scenery  already  had  an  oriental  character 
which  charmed  me.  At  Lyons  I  took  the  Rhone 
boat,  which  started  every  day  and  sometimes  reached 
its  destination.  Avignon  and  Aries,  which  I  visited, 
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threw  me  into  a  state  of  permanent  enthusiasm.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  drawn  everything  I  saw,  to 
make  innumerable  notes  of  the  Papal  Castle,  the  old 
bridge,  "  Oil  tout  le  monde  danse  en  rond"  (upon 
which  everybody  dances  in  a  circle),  the  doorway 
and  the  cloisters  of  Saint  Trophime,  the  Koman 
arenas,  the  Eliscamps,  and  the  great  barges  towed 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  by  a  team  of  twenty 
horses.  A  great  unsuspected  energy  was  aroused 
in  me  by  the  sensation  I  had  of  perfect  freedom 
and  of  being  the  master  of  my  own  fate.  New 
scenes  delighted  me,  my  mind  was  alive  and  my 
curiosity  excited,  and  my  letters  home  were  a  kind  of 
hosannah.  The  beauties  of  nature  had  gone  to  my 
head  like  wine.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
countries  did  not  interest  me.  I  was  satisfied  with 
the  ever-changing  spectacle  before  my  eyes.  My 
pilgrimage  concerned  itself  with  sunsets  and  myrtles 
and  oleanders.  As  for  the  Eastern  Question,  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  about  it.  Were  not  the  storks 
walking  solemnly  alo'ng  the  banks  of  the  Meander, 
and  did  not  the  dromedaries  lie  ruminating  under 
the  cypress  shade? 

At  Marseilles  I  went  on  board  the  Alexandre,  a 
ship  of  five  hundred  horse-power,  bound  for  Con- 
stantinople, which  touched  at  Leghorn,  Civita- 
Vecchia,  Naples,  Malta,  Syra,  Smyrna,  and  the 
Dardanelles. 

The  discipline  of  the  ship  was  strict  and  narrow. 
This  class  of  vessels,  built  in  the  Government 
dockyards,  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment Postal  Service.  Young  Lieutenants  of  the 
Royal  Navy  commanded  them,  young  men  usually  of 
good  breeding,  but  disposed  to  imagine  themselves 
still  on  board  a  man-of-war. 

They  thought  their  mission  should  only  consist  in 
carrying  despatches.  The  passengers,  who  paid 
pretty  dearly,  however,  they  regarded  as  an  incubus 
not  worthy  of  much  consideration.  The  uncompro- 
mising rules  so  necessary  upon  a  ship  of  war 
seemed  puerile  when  applied  to  a  boat  specially 
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intended  for  passengers.  I  once  had  a  convincing 
proof  of  this  punctilio. 

We  were  in  the  waters  of  the  Archipelago,  on 
board  the  Pericles,  commanded  by  Captain  Fourchon, 
and  I  had  a  cabin — first-class.  One  morning,  about 
eight  o'clock,  after  the  vessel  had  been  scrubbed 
down,  I  went  up  on  deck.  I  was  wearing  polished 
leather  slippers.  I  had  exchanged  a  greeting  with 
the  Captain,  and  I  was  looking  at  the  Island  of 
Cerigo,  which  was  seen  rising  from  the  sea  in  a 
pink  mist,  when  the  steward  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  "  The  Captain  begs  you  to  go  to  your  cabin, 
and  not  to  appear  on  deck  until  you  have  dressed 
yourself  more  decently."  I  gave  a  great  start,  and 
failed  to  understand  him.  The  steward  then  showed 
me  a  printed  card,  and  I  read  as  follows:  — 
"  Passengers  only  to  appear  on  deck  properly 
dressed."  "Well?"  I  asked.  "  You  are  in  slippers." 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  I  went  below 
to  change  my  slippers.  Five  minutes  later  I  lighted 
a  cigarette,  when  one  of  the  ship's  mates  accosted 
me,  cap  in  hand,  "  It  is  forbidden  to  smoke  aft." 
After  that  no  one  will  wonder  that  the  French 
steamers  should  have  been  but  little  in  request. 

Whenever  it  was  possible  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
boats  were  chosen.  On  board  these  vessels  one 
met  with  a  kind  of  patriarchal  kindliness  which  did 
not  interfere  either  with  the  ship's  discipline  or 
with  its  management. 

I  was  a  good  traveller,  and  I  did  not  disturb 
myself  greatly  over  the  petty  annoyances  I  met 
with  on  board.  I  had  something  else  to  do. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  watching  the 
jewelled  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  admiring 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  in  an  ecstasy  before  the 
pearly  heights  of  Etna,  as  they  gleamed  in  the 
rising  sun,  and  absorbed  by  the  names  inscribed 
upon  the  tombstones  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  at 
Malta.  When  we  entered  Greek  waters  I  became 
entranced,  and  lived  in  a  mythologic  dream.  It 
happens  thus  in  spite  of  oneself.  One  feels  that  it  is 
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the  home  of  the  gods.  That  cloudless  sky,  that 
transparent  air,  that  soft  sea  seems  to  bring  back  the 
vanished  gods  of  Olympus.  The  memory  here  is 
full  of  the  music  of  the  poets.  When  one  watches  the 
waves,  hollow  as  azure  shells,  Venus  Anadyomene 
rises  in  the  mind,  and  the  sun  is  Phoebus  Apollo 
himself,  shooting  his  golden  arrows. 

A  kind  of  tender  pantheism  takes  possession  of 
one,  which  inspires  and  gives  life  to  natural  objects 
and  deifies  their  beauty.  In  Greece  all  the  gods  are 
beautiful ;  lame  Hephaestos  and  Cyclops  hide  them- 
selves out  of  sight  in  the  darkness  of  caves. 

As  is  the  country  so  are  its  gods  !  The  gods  of 
Rome  are  strong  and  muscular.  The  gods  of  India 
are  almost  like  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a 
growth  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  gods  of 
the  Edda  are  fierce  as  the  storms  of  Norway,  and 
the  god  of  Carthage,  in  a  thirsty  land,  is  the 
devourer  Moloch. 

If  I  was  happy  sailing  among  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  with  what  feelings  did  I  not  step 
ashore  at  Smyrna,  and  lose  myself  under  the 
cypresses  which  overshadow  the  field  of  the  dead  ? 
Like  a  child  I  paused  to  watch  the  tortoises  which 
bathe  in  the  Meleze  near  the  bridge  of  the  caravans. 
I  hearkened  to  the  cry  of  the  stork,  and  gazed  upon 
the  long  line  of  camels,  preceded  by  the  small  donkey 
who  guides  them.  To  a  Parisian,  acquainted  only 
with  a  few  rural  spots  and  a  few  bathing  places, 
this  was  wonderland  indeed,  and  I  drank  in  the 
sights  and  sounds  with  rapture.  Nothing  I  had  yet 
seen,  neither  Paris  nor  London,  in  vhich  latter  city 
I  had  spent  a  fortnight  in  1838,  bore  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  these  strange  towns,  planted  with 
trees,  adorned  with  minarets,  whence  resounds  the 
muezzin,  and  peopled  by  veiled  women  and  by 
men  armed  with  glittering  weapons.  It  was  a  new 
world,  a  real  fairyland,  and  I  saw  none  of  its  draw- 
backs and  none  of  its  painful  contrasts.  The  filth 
of  the  streets  and  the  evil  smells  in  the  bazaars  did 
not  disgust  me.  I  quite  approved  of  the  absence  of 
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any  inspector  of  nuisances  or  scavenger  other  than 
the  dog,  the  kite,  and  the  vulture. 

My  food  was  unnourishing,  and  mosquitoes 
devoured  me  by  night.  What  did  it  matter  ?  I 
trod  the  soil  of  Asia  Minor  !  I  was  near  the  scenes 
which  may  have  given  birth  to  Homer. 

Mount  Pagus  was  clothed  in  purple  and  gold,  the 
carob  trees  were  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  Bay, 
the  white  sails  of  the  caiques,  like  birds  of  passage, 
skimmed  over  the  sea.  I  had  but  one  regret — if 
Louis  de  Cormenin  and  Gustave  Flaubert  could  only 
have  been  with  me  to  share  the  passion  of  admira- 
tion which  filled  my  breast!  Our  correspondence 
was  as  brisk  as  ever,  but  that  and  our  friendship 
risked  coming  to  an  abrupt  termination  on  account 
of  an  adventure  which  befell  me. 

Accompanied  by  a  dragoman,  and  preceded  by 
a  guide,  I  had  started  on  horseback  to  visit  the 
country  round  Smyrna,  and  to  ride  to  Ephesus. 
My  readers  will  believe  that  I  had  not  failed  to 
thrust  pistols  into  my  belt,  a  useless  and  incon- 
venient precaution.  It  was  the  5th  June,  and  the 
heat  was  overpowering. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  day's  march,  towards  four 
in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  darkened,  and  we  were 
caught  by  a  violent  storm.  There  lay  on  either 
side  of  us  vast  open  spaces,  where  the  wandering 
Turcomans  had  pitched  their  tents.  The  thunder 
was  immediately  above  our  heads,  and  the  rain  fell 
in  great  drops.  To  protect  me  from  the  wet  my 
dragoman  made  me  put  on  my  pelisse,  which  was 
of  lamb's  wool,  with  a  fox  collar.  We  put  our  horses 
to  the  gallop,  so  as  to  get  under  shelter.  The  sky 
seemed  to  open  with  each  flash  of  lightning,  and  the 
thunder  clap  followed  the  flash  with  scarcely  a 
moment's  interval.  Just  as  I  had  pulled  up  before 
a  tent,  and  was  about  to  throw  myself  out  of  my 
saddle,  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  a  disc  of  iron  had 
pierced  my  neck  from  the  crown  to  the  base.  I  lost 
consciousness,  but  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard 
anything.  My  next  sensation  was  one  of  intoler- 
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able  cold,  and  it  restored  my  consciousness.  I  was 
naked,  and  lying  in  a  stream  of  water,  my  head 
supported  by  the  dragoman,  who  made  laments  and 
said  :  "  Que  disera  Moussou  le  Gonsoul  ?  "  ("  What 
will  the  Consul  say  ?  ")  Had  I  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, or  had  I  simply  felt  the  shock  of  electricity, 
for  which  my  fur  collar  had  acted  as  a  conductor  ? 
I  cannot  say.  For  some  days  I  was  very  unwell.  I 
had  taken  up  my  quarters  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Ephesus.  I  slept  on  the  grass  in  the 
shadow  of  the  shattered  architrave.  I  was  ener- 
vated and  in  a  state  of  lassitude,  which  robbed  me 
of  all  energy.  Little  by  little  I  recovered,  and  was 
able  to  resume  my  route. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  one  morning  at  dawn, 
I  arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  my  eyes  were  re- 
joiced by  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  I  had  ever 
witnessed. 

It  was  indeed  a  Turkish  city,  the  capital  of  the 
East,  the  real  centre  of  Islam.  All  built  of  painted 
wood,  with  its  palaces,  mosques,  Byzantine  ruins, 
its  ancient  walls  still  blackened  by  traces  of  molten 
lead,  and  with  the  sombre  verdure  of  its  cemeteries. 
At  this  period  only  one  vast  square  stone  house  rose 
in  the  European  quarter  of  Peru.  This  was  the 
Russian  Embassy,  which  seemed  to  threaten  Stam- 
boul,  rising  opposite,  tier  upon  tier,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  French  Embassy 
was  not  quite  finished.  It  exhibited  a  new  order  of 
architecture,  to  gratify  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  for 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  had  been  inserted 
among  its  columns.  The  rest  of  the  town  was  built 
of  wood.  There  were  no  lamps  in  the  streets,  not 
to  speak  of  gas.  As  soon  as  the  darkness  fell  one 
had  to  take  a  lantern  and  dispute  the  path  with 
homeless  dogs,  who  sometimes  forced  the  pedestrian 
to  beat  a  retreat. 

European  dress,  the  unbecoming  "  stambouline," 
as  it  was  called,  a  blue  frock-coat  with  a  straight 
collar  and  a  single  row  of  buttons,  was  then  only 
worn  by  officials.  The  flowing  coloured  robe,  the 
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silken  sash,  the  turban  with  its  broad  folds,  red 
slippers  with  pointed  toes,  these  formed  the  costume 
of  the  population  generally.  I  did  not  yield  to  my 
desire  to  appear  as  a  mama-mouchi,  but  I  felt  very 
cramped  in  my  linen  jacket  and  my  narrow  trousers. 
I  wrote  enthusiastic  descriptions  to  Louis  de  Cor- 
menin  and  to  Flaubert,  who  replied  "  How  fortunate 
you  are  !  Keep  your  eyes  open  !  "  I  followed  the 
advice.  No  Argus  was  better  provided  with  eyes  ! 
Sultan  Abdul-Medjid  reigned  in  my  time.  He  dwelt 
at  the  Tcheragon  Serai,  which  was  in  Europe,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  On  Fridays,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  he  used  to  repair  to  a  mosque  chosen 
beforehand.  I  never  failed  during  the  two  months 
and  a  half  I  spent  in  Constantinople  to  place  myself 
somewhere  along  his  route,  so  as  to  observe  this 
frail  descendant  of  a  once  powerful  race.  He  was 
rather  thin  and  tall,  and  impassive  as  an  idol.  His 
meagre,  greyish  countenance  was  encircled  by  a 
short  black  beard,  and  was  crowned  by  the  enormous 
tarboush,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  crescent 
and  a  star  of  brilliants.  His  expression  was  one  of 
hopeless  weariness.  A  kind  of  uneasiness  now  and 
then  gave  a  little  life  to  his  lack-lustre  eyes.  He 
seemed  rather  to  exist  like  a  tired  god  than  to  act 
like  a  man.  Never  did  I  see  him  without  thinking 
of  a  line  of  Victor  Hugo's  in  "  Ruy  Bias :  " — 

"  Courbe  sou  front  pensif  sur  qui  Pempire  croule  !  " 

To  me  he  seemed  weighted  down  by  the  most 
pitiless  ennui,  that  ennui  of  absolute  sovereigns  who 
with  a  sign  can  decree  the  death  of  their  subjects, 
and  yet  never  know  whether  the  bow-string  of  a 
slave  may  not  await  them  in  a  corner  of  their  palace. 
Lurking  under  the  protection  of  such  a  Heliogabalus, 
a  Pretorian  Guard  exists  always.  What  gave  to 
Abdul-Medjid  such  a  gloomy  and  almost  hopeless 
appearance  ? 

Did  the  ghosts  of  Sultan  Selim  and  Sultan  Mous- 
tapha  sometimes  whisper  in  his  ear  by  night  ?  Did 
he  glance  covertly  in  the  direction  of  Mohammed 
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'Ali,  who  had  been  delayed  in  Europe  on  his  way  to 
Constantinople?  Did  he  hear  the  sound  of  the 
armies  of  Russia  ?  No  !  To  be  Sultan,  to  be  the 
"  shadow  of  God  upon  the  earth,"  to  possess  four 
hundred  wives  in  the  harem,  to  have  accepted  that 
according  to  a  decree  of  Sheik-ul-Islam  champagne 
and  rum  are  not  fermented  liquors,  means  to  be 
overpowered  by  weariness  and  an  unconquerable 
disgust  of  life.  God  is  greater  than  all !  This 
fatalistic  theory  has  lost  empires.  When  a  man 
knows  that  he  cannot  escape  his  fate  it  is  useless  to 
struggle,  and  he  abandons  the  reins  of  government 
to  the  first  comer,  to  chance,  or  to  fancy.  Two 
men  then  governed  the  Sultan,  he  who  governed 
part  of  Europe  and  half  Asia. 

One  of  them,  Riza  Pasha,  was  his  Seraskier,  that 
is  to  say  Minister  of  "War ;  the  other,  Mohammed 
'Ali  Pasha  de  Top'hana,  was  Grand  Master  of  the 
Artillery.  The  first  of  these  in  his  boyhood  had 
sold  dates,  the  other  had  been  a  milk-seller's 
apprentice.  Both  had  been  picked  up  by  Sultan 
Mahmoud  as  boys,  and  he  had  treated  them,  I 
know  not  in  what  manner,  before  making  pashas  of 
them. 

Chance  made  me  acquainted  with  a  man  who  in 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  had  played  an 
important  part.  This  was  Kosrew  Pasha,  then 
exiled  to  his  konaq  (palace)  on  the  Bosphorus,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea.  He  had  been  Grand 
Vizier,  and  had  had  to  retire  from  public  life  in  con- 
sequence of  serious  defalcations,  which  he  spoke  of 
lightly  as  peccadilloes. 

I  often  visited  him,  and  we  were  able  to  speak 
without  an  interpreter,  because  he  knew  Italian. 
He  was  extremely  courteous.  Although  he  was 
generally  avoided  like  the  plague,  he  attracted  me, 
not  on  account  of  his  jasmine  preserve,  his  syrups, 
cinnamon  flavoured  ices,  coffee,  and  narghilehs,  all 
freely  offered,  but  because  from  him  I  hoped  to 
learn  something  about  the  massacre  of  the  Janis- 
saries. He  had  been  an  Aga  or  Captain  of  this 
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irresistible  band  in  the  June  of  1826,  and  they  had 
first  risen  against  him  when  they  refused  to  obey 
the  Egyptian  officers  who  had  been  summoned  to 
Constantinople.  After  he  had  saved  himself  with 
difficulty  he  managed  to  penetrate  the  labyrinth  of 
the  old  Sera'i  where  Mahmoud  was  shut  up. 

The  Sultan,  who  remembered  the  fate  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Selim  and  Moustapha,  feared  to  oppose 
the  Janissaries.  He  had  already  prepared  a  caique 
and  intended  to  cross  the  Bosphorus  and  take 
refuge  in  Scutari. 

Kosrew  Aga  knew  that  he  was  a  lost  man  unless 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud  should  resist  to  the  uttermost. 
On  the  other  hand  he  was  persuaded  that  his 
political  fortune  would  be  secured  once  the  in- 
surgents were  quelled.  Not  only  the  throne  was  at 
stake,  but  life  itself.  Sultan  Mahmoud  understood 
this ;  he  played  his  last  piece  and  won.  The  Sand- 
jack  Sherif,  the  Prophet's  Standard,  a  prayer-carpet 
used  by  Mahomet,  which  is  displayed  when  the  True 
Faith  is  endangered,  was  brought  forth  from  Saint 
Sophia  and  a  Holy  War  proclaimed.  The  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  are  bound  to  march  in  such  a  war. 
I  was  acquainted  with  these  facts,  but  how  had  the 
denouement  come  about  ?  How  had  the  insurrec- 
tion been  suppressed  ?  This  is  what  I  was  anxious 
to  learn  from  the  lips  of  Kosrew  Pasha.  I  had 
some  difficulty,  for  he  did  not  care  to  talk  about  the 
massacre,  which  had  been  relentless.  One  day, 
however,  he  yielded,  and  I  give  below  a  summary 
of  our  conversation,  noted  down  immediately  after 
the  interview. 

"  Each  man's  fate  is  inscribed  before  his  birth  in 
the  book  he  will  wear  around  his  neck  when  the 
judgment  hour  shall  strike.  The  One  God  some- 
times makes  use  of  the  humblest  instruments  to 
bring  about  events  upon  which  the  fate  of  empires 
depends.  The  man  who  gave  the  signal  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Janissaries  was  least  among  the 
least — such  was  the  will  of  God.  The  voice  of  the 
Padishah  had  been  obeyed,  the  whole  population 
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was  in  arms.  The  topidjis  (artillerymen)  had 
placed  their  cannon  facing  the  Et-Meidani  * 
barracks,  where  the  Janissaries  had  barricaded 
themselves  after  they  had  overturned  their  camp- 
kettles.  Everything  was  ready  for  the  assault,  but 
nobody  ventured  to  begin.  The  topidjis  hesitated 
and  questioned  within  themselves.  Would  it  not 
be  easier,  they  thought,  to  strangle  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  than  to  attack  brave,  exasperated,  well- 
armed  men  ?  Then  it  was  that  He  who  suc- 
coured Ishmael  in  the  desert  saved  the  throne  of 
Ottoman.  Do  you  remember  that  you  met  here  a 
few  days  ago  a  man  of  powerful  form,  with  a  white 
beard  and  a  dark  skin,  whose  breath  is  short  and 
who  has  a  hissing  voice  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  your  Excellency,  I  remember  him — 
Karadja  Pasha." 

"You  are  right.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1826, 
that  big  man  was  called  Karadja  (kara  black)  be- 
cause he  has  negro  blood  in  his  veins.  He  was  a 
butcher-boy,  and  had  come  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  According  to  custom  his  knife  and  his  pistols 
were  in  his  belt.  Not  long  before,  at  Awret-Bazari 
(the  slave  bazaar),  he  had  been  anxious  to  buy  a 
Nubian  girl  put  up  to  public  auction.  A  Janissary, 
who  had  outbid  him,  had  carried  her  off.  He  now 
overheard  the  talk  of  the  topidjis,  and  the  rumours 
current  among  the  crowd  who  sought  to  encourage 
them.  He  drew  forth  one  of  his  pistols  and  fired 
it  at  the  lock  of  one  of  the  cannon,  which  im- 
mediately burst  forth.  The  ball  entered  the  wall 
of  the  barracks.  That  was  the  signal.  The 
topidjis  addressed  themselves  to  their  guns  and  the 
Janissaries  were  destroyed.  It  was  that  brute,  that 
butcher-boy,  who  saved  us.  Without  his  interven- 

*  In  accounts  of  the  massacre  of  the  Janissaries  .EJf-Meidani 
(the  place  of  grass  or  herbs)  is  often  confounded  with  J^-Meidani 
(the  place  of  horses,  hippodrome).  The  two  places  are  actually 
some  distance  apart.  The  barracks  in  which  these  unfortunate 
men  were  confined,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  cannon,  were 
situated  on  the  Et-Meidani.  I  saw  the  ruins  both  in  1844  and  in 
1850.— M.  DUCAMP. 
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tion  doubtless  the  Padischah  would  have  been 
strangled  like  Sultan  Selim  and  Sultan  Moustapha. 
As  for  me  I  should  have  met  the  fate  of  Moustapha 
Pasha  Bariactar.  God  is  greatest  of  all.  He  is 
a  friend  to  the  race  of  Orthogrul.  I  did  not  forget 
the  service  done  us  by  Karadja,  although  he  is  only 
fit  to  slaughter  sheep ;  I  made  him  a  pasha." 

At  Kosrew  Pasha's  I  sometimes  saw  a  man  of 
reserved  manners  whose  white  beard  made  him 
appear  older  than  he  was  in  reality.  He  wore  a 
black  robe,  a  black  cloak,  a  white  sash  with  blue 
stripes,  and  a  small  turban  of  the  same  material  as 
the  sash. 

He  had  refined  hands,  and  his  feet  were  peculiarly 
small  and  elegantly  shaped. 

His  countenance  would  have  been  agreeable  had 
not  his  slightly  aquiline  nose,  his  restless,  pale-blue 
eyes  under  overhanging  eye-brows,  imparted  too 
much  severity  to  his  expression. 

The  tones  of  his  voice  were  extremely  soft.  He 
seemed  to  be  intimate  with  Kosrew  Pasha.  When 
they  met  they  clasped  hands,  and  each  raised  the 
other's  to  his  lips  as  is  done  among  equals,  and  yet 
the  Pasha  only  called  him  Aziz  Effendi.  They  spoke 
together  in  Turkish  without  taking  any  notice  of 
me,  who  only  seized  a  word  here  and  there.  He 
was  neither  an  Osmanli  nor  an  Arab,  and  his 
features  were  of  the  Caucasian  type.  I  had  often 
looked  with  curiosity  at  a  long  Circassian  dagger 
which  he  always  wore.  I  had  noticed  the  silver 
ornaments  upon  it,  which  resembled  the  damascened 
work  upon  some  of  the  metal  coffers  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

One  day  Kosrew  Pasha  questioned  me  on  behalf 
of  his  friend  about  the  percussion  guns  which  had 
been  adopted  in  the  French  army.  I  explained  as 
best  I  could,  and  as  I  saw  that  I  was  not  under- 
stood I  proposed  to  bring  my  double-barrelled  car- 
bine, one  of  Lepage's,  and  to  show  it  to  Aziz 
Effendi.  Although  the  range  was  good,  the  gun 
was  a  short  one,  and  I  could  hang  it  to  my  saddle- 
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bow  when  I  travelled  on  horseback.  My  offer  was 
accepted,  a  day  was  arranged,  and  I  appeared  at 
the  hour  appointed.  Aziz  handled  my  carbine, 
admired  it,  took  aim  with  it,  rattled  the  trigger, 
and  suddenly  asked  me  what  I  would  sell  it  for.  I 
replied,  dryly,  that  as  I  was  not  a  tradesman  I  did 
not  care  to  sell  it,  at  which  Aziz  appeared  rather 
disappointed. 

I  turned  to  Kosrew  Pasha,  and  said  — 

"If  he  cares  for  it  I  will  exchange  it  for  the 
knife  in  his  sash." 

My  proposal  was  translated.  Aziz  Effendi  con- 
tinued to  examine  the  carbine,  then,  without  a 
word,  he  turned  towards  me,  drew  his  dagger,  and 
held  it  out  to  me. 

Kosrew  Pasha  could  not  suppress  a  gesture  of 
surprise,  and  cried,  half  in  Turkish,  half  in 
Italian  — 

"  Mash !  Allah  !  Non  1'avrei  creduto."  ("  By 
God !  I  should  not  have  believed  it.") 

I  took  away  the  dagger,  which  was  a  very  hand- 
some weapon,  but  I  regretted  my  carbine  neverthe- 
less. 

Some  weeks  elapsed.  I  had  not  met  Aziz  again, 
and  1  called  to  pay  my  farewell  visit  upon  Kosrew 
Pasha  as  I  was  about  to  leave  Constantinople. 
When  I  rose  to  depart  I  said  — 

"  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  remember  me  to  Aziz 
Effendi ! " 

Kosrew  replied  — 

"  Ah  !  he  is  far  away.  Do  you  return  to  France 
directly  ?  " 

"  No !  I  go  first  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  to 
Algiers." 

"  You  do  not  intend  to  go  to  Odessa  ?  " 

This  question  surprised  me,  and  I  replied  in  the 
negative. 

The  Pasha  began  to  laugh. 

"  He  is  not  very  big,  Aziz  Effendi,  is  he  ?  Not 
so  big  as  Karadja  Pasha,  but  he  has  been  talked 
about  already,  and  you  have  heard  his  real  name. 
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It  is  Schamyge,  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  be 
upon  him !  He  came  to  beg  some  ammunition 
because  his  coffers  are  empty.  Now  and  then  he 
pays  us  a  visit.  He  is  a  learned  man.  He  knows 
the  Koran  by  heart.  I  was  astonished  the  other 
day  when  he  gave  you  his  dagger,  for  it  belonged 
to  Sefer  Bey,  who  before  him  was,  as  he  is,  the 
enemy  of  the  Muscovite,  whom  may  God  curse  ! " 

I  regretted  that  I  had  not  known  at  the  time  to 
whom  I  was  yielding  my  carbine  in  exchange  for  a 
dagger  I  now  preserve  as  a  souvenir,  or  rather  as  a 
relic. 

I  passed  a  week  in  the  island  of  Chios,  which  is 
a  marvel  of  beauty.  It  still  showed  the  traces  of 
wounds  received  during  the  war  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence. Recently  (April,  1881)  it  has  been 
devastated  by  an  earthquake.  Thence  I  went  to 
Venice,  where  I  disembarked  on  one  of  the  first  days 
of  September.  The  Austrians  were  there,  and, 
indeed,  they  stayed  too  long.  It  is  never  prudent 
to  hold  a  people  down  against  their  will,  and  sooner 
or  later  one  repents  and  pays  dearly  for  the  glory  of 
conquest.  The  Austrians  discovered  this  at  Sadowa. 
Without  persecuting  one  the  police  was  watchful.  If 
it  had  its  eye  upon  me,  however,  I  was  not  aware  of 
it.  I  was  so  busy  visiting  museums,  gazing  up  at 
palaces,  floating  upon  the  grand  canal.  I  went  to 
see  churches  by  night,  and  ate  ices  at  the  cafe" 
Florian  to  the  sound  of  military  music. 

The  impressions  I  received  differed  from  those  I 
had  experienced  in  Italy,  but  they  were  not  less 
vivid.  I  entered  the  world  of  art  rather  unsophisti- 
cated still  in  my  opinions,  but  not  quite  unprepared 
for  its  infinite  manifestations  and  unnumbered  joys. 
At  each  town  I  stopped  at — Padua,  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence, or  Sienna — I  was  stirred  by  new  and  delight- 
ful emotions.  I  was  disappointed  not  to  be  able  to 
spend  weeks  or  months  in  each  place.  There  were 
no  railways  then  in  Italy,  and  not  a  great  many 
coaches.  I  travelled  generally  in  vetturinos,  going 
short  distances  daily.  I  climbed  the  hills  on  foot, 
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dawdled  by  the  way,  was  asked  for  my  passport 
twenty  times  a  day,  ate  powdered  macaroons,  slept 
in  inns  among  the  poultry  and  the  innkeeper's 
family,  but  all  the  time  I  was  learning  to  love  that 
old  Italian  land  which  has  been  the  nursing-mother 
of  the  nations. 

I  was  anxious  to  reach  Rome,  where  a  parcel 
destined  to  supplement  my  wardrobe  awaited  me. 
"  Tacitus,"  "  Livy,"  and  "  Suetonius  "  had  been 
added  to  the  clothes.  Ah  !  that  was  an  unlucky 
idea ! 

The  books  were  confiscated  at  the  Custom  House. 
In  vain  I  opened  them,  tried  to  prove  that  they 
were  about  Roman  history,  and  incapable  of  casting 
blame  at,  or  even  alluding  to  the  government  of  his 
Holiness  Gregory  XVI.  I  was  not  listened  to. 
The  books  were  carried  to  the  Council  of  the  Index, 
and  examined  by  the  Censor.  Upon  the  remon- 
strance of  M.  de  la  Rosiere,  Charge  d' Affaires  for 
France  in  the  absence  of  M.  de  Rayneval,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Papal  See,  the  books  were 
returned  to  me. 

Rome  was  then  like  a  city  of  the  dead  past,  full 
of  artistic  chefs-d'oeuvre,  and  peopled  by  artists  who 
had  possession  of  them.  The  grass  grew  in  the 
streets,  and  whole  quarters  were  almost  deserted. 
Gay  Monsignors  reminded  one  a  little  of  Boccacio's 
tales ;  every  vehicle  made  way  for  the  Cardinals* 
ponderous  coaches,  and  Swiss  Guards,  dressed  like 
the  swashbucklers  of  old,  hung  in  a  -noisy  crowd 
about  the  doors  of  the  Vatican.  When  I  was  there 
the  minor  carnival  held  in  the  month  of  October 
was  on  hand. 

Handsome  girls  from  the  Trastevere  and  young 
herdsmen  of  the  Campagna  danced  the  Saltarello  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 

The  bacchanalian  revels  of  the  ancients  had 
grown  prudish  enough,  and  even  Cato  might  have 
looked  on.  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters  in  the  Via 
Sistina,  near  the  Trinita,  in  a  house  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  whole  town.  When  I  was 
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not  out  walking  I  generally  spent  my  time  looking 
out  of  the  window.  My  life  in  Rome  was  a  very 
charming  one,  and  very  full  of  interests.  The 
place  is  so  rich  in  ancient  monuments,  in  artistic 
treasures,  in  memories  and  wonders  of  all  kinds, 
that  one  has  only  to  dawdle  about  in  it.  Without 
any  effort  of  one's  own  it  is  impossible  not  to  learn. 
Those  successive  worlds,  the  ancient  one,  the  world 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  Paganism, 
and  Catholicism,  were  no  barren  forces.  They  have 
left  imperishable  records  of  their  supremacy — 
records  which  form  the  delight  of  the  archaeologist, 
the  historian,  the  artist,  and  even  of  the  ordinary 
traveller.  These  delights  were  not  denied  me 
either,  and  the  three  months  I  spent  in  Rome  is 
one  of  the  happy  memories  of  my  youth. 

My  good  star,  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  caused  me  to 
fall  in  with  Eugene  Pelletan,  whom  I  had  known 
for  several  years.  He  introduced  me  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Adolphe  Gourlier,  a  gifted  painter,  who  had 
come  to  Rome  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art.  Death 
was  to  remove  him  at  a  still  early  age,  and  rich  in 
unfulfilled  promise.  His  fair  hair  and  beard  seemed 
to  give  a  still  gentler  expression  to  his  smiling, 
engaging  countenance.  He  was  gay,  and  laughter- 
loving,  and  loved  life.  These  qualities  were  united 
to  a  keen  intelligence  and  a  warm  heart,  with  a 
certain  Platonic  flavour  which  added  to  his  charm. 
A  lover  of  virtue  and  goodness,  he  lent  himself 
readily  to  the  Utopian  theories  which  promise 
happiness  to  the  human  race.  He  was  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  no  disillusion,  and  as  he  wished  to  see 
everyone  happy  he  was  prepared  to  believe  in  the 
realization  of  universal  happiness.  His  memory  is 
still  dear  to  his  friends,  for  he  possessed  qualities 
of  the  highest  order.  The  nickname  he  went  by 
was  Bodoff,  and  he  had  gained  a  moral  influence 
over  the  young  men  then  living  in  Rome,  because  of 
his  peace-loving,  genial  disposition. 

Through  his  good  offices  I  was  at  once  introduced 
to  the  whole  society  of  artists,  who  were  divided 

VOL.  I.  o 
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into  two  classes — les  messieurs  d'en  bas  (the  gentle- 
men below),  who  lived  independently  and  alone  at 
their  own  expense  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  les 
'messieurs  (fen  haut  (the  gentlemen  above),  sub- 
sidized by  the  French  Government,  quartered  at  the 
Villa  Mddicis,  and  forming  a  sort  of  official  aris- 
tocracy, which  was  consistent,  nevertheless,  with 
good-fellowship  and  friendly  intercourse.  The 
messieurs  (fen  haut  and  the  messieurs  d'en  bas  made 
common  cause  of  an  evening  at  the  Cafe  Grec,  so 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  them.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise  in  the  world  of  art, 
which  gives  fame  and  fortune  only  as  the  rewards 
of  thought  and  individual  initiative. 

The  director  of  the  Academie  de  France  at  Rome 
was  then  Victor  Schnetz.  He  was  a.  man  of  talent, 
and  did  the  honours  of  the  Villa  M^dicis  in  genial 
fashion. 

He  received  every  Sunday,  and  I  did  not  fail  to 
present  myself  at  these  gatherings.  Artists, 
diplomats,  monsignors,  and  travellers  met  together 
upon  a  common  ground,  which  favoured  agreeable 
conversation.  These  evenings,  otherwise  a  little 
gloomy  in  appearance,  owing  to  the  predominance  of 
the  black  coat,  were  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a 
young  married  lady,  who  was  in  all  the  splendour 
of  her  graceful  beauty. 

I  speak  of  Mdme.  Paul  Delaroche,  daughter  of 
Horace  Vernet,  to  whom  both  those  names  gave 
distinction.  She  was  charming,  with  .a  pale  and 
delicate  grace ;  hair  comme  les  bles  (fair  as  wheat)  ; 
the  purity  of  her  blue-eyed  glance  was  not  the  less 
profound.  If  the  statues  of  virgins  mediaeval  art 
has  placed  over  cathedral  porches  were  to  leave 
their  stone  niches  and  to  come  among  men  they 
would  have  that  reserved  yet  gracious  air  we 
admired  in  her,  and  which  was  soon  to  be  fixed  in 
the  rigidity  of  death.  Paul  Delaroche  has  im- 
mortalized her  features;  does  she  not  symbolize 
Gothic  painting  in  the  School  of  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  ? 
Her  husband  seemed  to  watch  over  her  frail  health 
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with  almost  paternal  tenderness,  and  two  beautiful 
children  played  round  her. 

Personally,  Paul  Delaroche  was  very  unlike  the 
traditional  idea  of  an  artist.  There  was  nothing 
original  or  unpremeditated  about  him.  His  pro- 
priety of  demeanour  was  too  marked,  one  felt 
that  it  was  studied.  He  fancied  that  he  resembled 
Napoleon  I.  His  shaven  face,  the  lock  of  hair  care- 
fully drawn  down  over  his  forehead,  the  hand  he 
slipped  into  his  waistcoat,  his  stiff  gait,  abrupt 
speech,  and  cold,  impassive  expression,  all  these 
were  indications  of  his  wish  to  accentuate  the  like- 
ness. 

I  have  been  told  that  at  that  very  time,  and  in 
the  drawing-room  of  the  Villa  M^dicis,  he  was 
heard  to  regret  that  he  had  become  a  painter,  and 
had  not  followed  the  bent  for  a  diplomatic  career  he 
imagined  himself  possessed  of.  This  is  quite  pos- 
sible, although  he  did  not  confide  these  aspirations 
to  me. 

Ingres,  when  his  pictures  were  admired,  used  to 
say  — 

*'  Ah  !  if  only  you  could  hear  me  play  the  violin  !  " 
Men  are  made  so,  and  the  best  of  them  have  their 
illusions. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  Paul  Delaroche 
had  been  mistaken  when  he  adopted  art  as  a  pro- 
fession. However,  it  afforded  him  compensations 
which  should  have  restrained  him  from  uttering 
vain  regrets.  Everything  that  can  be  done  by  a 
resolute  will,  hard  work,  perseverance,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed  he  certainly  achieved.  The  in- 
born gift  of  genius,  which  alone  can  produce  a  great 
artist,  he  lacked  entirely.  Delaroche  is  a  standing 
proof  of  what  application  can  do ;  what  originality, 
aided  by  the  practised  hand,  can  produce  he  never 
even  suspected.  He  was  a  genre  painter  who 
imagined  that  by  enlarging  the  scale  of  his  canvas 
he  could  paint  an  historical  composition.  This  was 
a  radical  error  in  him  which  made  of  him  a  mere 
painter  of  incident.  In '  spite  of  his  great  reputa- 
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tion,  in  spite  of  the  great  consideration  in  which  he 
was  held,  and  of  his  pupils'  respectful  affection,  he 
was  not  happy,  and  thought  himself  misunderstood. 
He  was  extremely  sensitive  to  criticism,  to  which 
he  had  been  freely  subjected,  and  of  late  years  he 
had  not  sent  his  pictures  to  the  yearly  exhibitions. 
He  did  not  realize  that  fame  is  mere  empty  sound, 
and  that  hisses  are  just  as  penetrating  as  bravos. 
Neither  did  he  ever  understand  that  a  man  who 
gives  the  public  a  part  of  himself,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  book,  a  statue,  a  drama,  or  a  picture, 
must  be  immovable  under  criticism,  and  only  heed 
it  to  a  certain  extent,  previously  fixed  upon  in  his 
own  mind. 

Delaroche's  sufferings  were  apparent,  and  every- 
body was  careful  not  to  name  certain  persons  in  his 
presence,  who  might  recall  a  harsh  judgment  of  his 
works. 

One  evening  I  happened  to  mention  Theophile 
Gautier,  but  a  touch  on  my  arm  and  the  raising  of 
eyebrows  round  me  quickly  showed  me  that  the 
author  of  the  Salon  articles  in  the  Presse  had  not 
been  favourable  to  the  artist  of  the  "  Death  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey." 

In  1844,  during  his  residence  in  Kome,  he  painted 
the  "  Virgin  with  the  Lizard,"  and  the  portrait  of 
Gregory  XVI.  intended  for  Queen  Marie  Amelie. 
The  first  time  the  Pope  sat  to  him  he  said  — 
"  Do  you  know  Paul  de  Kock  ?" 
In  truth,  Paul    de  Kock    was  the  only  French 
author  Gregory  XVI.  appreciated. 

Sometimes  Paul  Delaroche  would  come  to  the 
garden  of  the  Villa  Medicis  to  watch  the  students 
throw  the  disc.  That  was  a  favourite  exercise  with 
these  young  men,  many  of  whom  afterwards  became 
famous.  One  of  the  most  graceful  of  these  discobuli 
was  Hector  Lefuel,  who  was  soon  to  return  to  France 
after  having  finished  his  fifth  year  of  architectural 
study.  In  1853,  upon  the  unexpected  death  of 
Visconti,  he  was  given  the  task  of  uniting  the 
Louvre  to  the  Tuileries  Palace.  Lefuel  died  on  the 
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31st  December,  1880,  but,  happier  than  many 
others,  he  had  seen  the  completion  of  his  work. 
He  was  keenly  interested  in  history  and  literature, 
was  a  man  of  real  culture,  and  one  whose  conversa- 
tion was  instructive. 

Although  his  manners  were  a  little  stiff,  in  keep- 
ing with  his  rather  cold  expression  of  countenance, 
he  was  kindly-natured,  a  cheerful  companion,  and  a 
devoted  friend.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and  if  we  consider  the  few  years  he  had  to  live  and 
the  palaces  he  raised  his  energy  and  fertility  of 
production  will  astonish  us. 

I  met  him  about  the  year  1860  on  a  spring  even- 
ing, and  chatting  together  by  the  way  we  went  to 
the  Place  du  Carrousel  to  observe  by  moonlight  the 
effect  of  the  groups  of  sculpture  recently  placed 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Louvre.  After  gazing  at 
them  for  a  moment  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
a  gesture  of  discouragement. 

"  Are  you  not  satisfied  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  he  replied ;  "I  was  only  thinking 
that  at  the  next  Glorieuses  (glorious  revolution) 
they  will  burn  it  all  down.  It  was  hardly  worth 
while  to  take  so  much  trouble.'' 

In  May,  1871,  the  prediction  was  near  being 
accomplished.  If  the  freshly-laid  stones  of  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  and  the  Salle  des  Etats  had  not 
withstood  the  petroleum,  the  Louvre  would  now  be 
a  ruin  like  the  Tuileries. 

Hector  Lefuel  has  left  his  mark,  and  his  name  is 
inscribed  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  great  con- 
structive artists  who  are  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
country. 

Auguste  Titeux,  who  was  also  an  architectural 
student  in  1844,  was  not  to  have  the  same  good 
fortune,  although  he  was  one  of  the  most  gifted 
pupils  at  the  School  of  Rome.  Silent  and  dreamy, 
with  a  delicate  chest,  in  spite  of  his  powerful  build, 
his  big  head,  and  thick  beard,  he  would  warble  to  a 
mandolin  the  airs  retained  in  his  head  since  his 
childhood.  Although  he  seldom  spoke,  he  was 
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ready  with  a  repartee,  and  knew  how  to  snub  those 
who  ventured  to  take  a  liberty. 

M.  de  la  Rosiere,  Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  was 
one  of  the  habitues  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Villa 
Medicis.  Towards  artists  he  affected  an  air  of  con- 
temptuous patronage,  which  did  not  suit  all  tastes. 
He  was  fond  of  taking  people  to  task,  and  as  he 
took  his  function  of  diplomat  very  seriously,  he 
never  lost  an  occasion  of  giving  a  lesson  in  good 
breeding,  of  which  art  he  considered  himself  a 
past  master. 

Now  it  was  well  known  that  his  real  name  was 
Thuriot,  and  that  his  father  was  the  man  to  whom 
Robespierre  had  said  during  the  terrible  seance  — 

"  For  the  last  time  of  you,  President  of  Brigands,. 
I  demand  the  right  of  speech  ! " 

Nevertheless  he  gave  himself  aristocratic  airs 
which  provoked  a  smile.  One  Sunday,  at  dinner^ 
M.  de  la  Rosiere  was  talking  with  Paul  Delaroche, 
when  Titeux  thoughtlessly  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion. M.  de  la  Rosiere  turned  to  Madame  Delaroche 
and  said  — 

"  I  have  always  observed  that  the  plastic  arts  do 
not  include  the  art  of  holding  one's  tongue." 

Titeux  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  and  said> 
with  a  military  salute  — 

"  Compris,  citoyen  ! ''  ("  Agreed,  citizen  !  ") 

M.  de  la  Rosiere  turned  pale,  and  did  not  answer. 
All  the  artists  present  at  the  dinner  table  had  raised 
their  heads,  and  Victor  Schnetz's  eyes  looked 
encouragement. 

M.  de  la  Rosiere  was  a  member  at  a  later  period 
of  one  of  the  legislative  assemblies  which  succeeded 
the  revolution  of  February.  He  dreamt  of  becoming 
a  politician,  failed  in  this,  and  died  a  few  years  ago 
either  a  clerk  in  a  bank  or  in  the  management  of  a 
railway. 

Auguste  Titeux  was  an  admirable  draughtsman. 
His  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Assisi 
is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  school  at 
Rome.  He  had  all  the  qualities  of  an  artist,  and 
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before  winning  the  grand  prix  in  conjunction  with 
Lemad  he  had  illustrated  Eugene  Bareste's  excel- 
lent translation  of  Homer.  He  looked  to  the 
future  with  confidence,  for  he  felt  within  him  the 
qualities  which  attract  fame  and  fortune.  But 
death  had  decided  otherwise,  and  arrested  him  at  the 
moment  when  fate  seemed  about  to  smile  upon 
him. 

Titeux  used  to  seek  me  out  and  question  me 
about  the  Bast,  which  had  an  extraordinary  attrac- 
tion for  him.  He  dreamt  of  restoring  Saint  Sophia 
to  what  it  was  before  the  reign  of  Mahomet  II.,  and 
of  restoring  the  Temple  of  Ephesus  and  the  Palace 
at  Sardis.  But  what  he  longed  to  study  before  all 
things  was  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  of  which  he 
spoke  with  a  kind  of  idolatry.  He  was  not  to  miss 
the  longed-for  happiness.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  had  decided  that  those  architectural 
students  who  had  accomplished  their  third  year 
should  spend  six  months  at  Athens.  Titeux  had 
fulfilled  the  required  condition,  and  he  started  for 
Greece  in  the  year  1845.  He  wrote  me  a  letter 
expressing  a  state  of  joyous  excitement  but  little 
removed  from  madness.  He  embraced  his  dream, 
and  it  killed  him. 

After  having  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Constantinople, 
with  which  he  was  enchanted,  he  reached  Athens, 
and  settled  down  there.  Immediately,  with  the 
sagacity  of  an  expert,  he  seized  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Propylea.  He  dug  trenches,  so  as  to  uncover 
the  foundations. 

He  lived  far  from  the  Acropolis  in  the  building 
then  newly-constructed  for  the  French  School.  The 
trenches  had  already  been  carried  to  a  considerable 
depth  when  the  man  in  charge  of  the  labourers  came 
to  tell  Titeux,  at  one  o'clock  on  a  January  afternoon, 
that  the  pickaxes  had  exposed  the  first  steps  of  a 
staircase. 

Without  waiting  even  to  put  on  a  hat,  he  rushed 
across  the  plain  in  driving  rain,  jumped  into  the 
trench,  verified  the  discovery,  then  returned  to  the 
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surface,  and  remained  there  long  bare-headed,  gazing 
at  the  steps  he  had  localized. 

He  had  committed  a  grave  imprudence.  In  the 
evening  he  began  to  shiver,  and  went  to  his  bed, 
never  to  rise  frorh  it  again.  He  died,  and  left  to 
others  not  a  memory  to  cherish,  but  the  chance  of 
finishing  his  work.  The  land  he  thought  he  should 
never  visit  had  taken  him  to  herself,  and  guards  his 
grave.  He  sleeps  among  the  memories  he  had 
invoked.  Behind  his  tomb  rise  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis  which  his  art  might  have  restored  to  life. 
Beside  it  flows  the  Ilyssus,  in  which  Socrates  once 
cooled  his  feet,  and  in  the  distance  lies  the  Bay  of 
Salamis,  where  the  Persians  were  engulfed,  "  slain 
like  tunny  fish  taken  in  the  net,"  according  to  the 
saying  of  ^Bschylus.  Titeux  was  acquainted  with 
the  passage,  for  he  had  a  liking  for  the  great  Greek 
writers,  and  often  read  them. 

There  were  others  whose  acquaintance  I  made  in 
Rome,  distinguished  now  from  the  crowd  of  their 
contemporaries.  To  find  their  names  one  need  only 
turn  the  pages  of  the  annual  register  of  the  Insti- 
tute. They  still  live,  however,  and  give  yearly  proof 
that  they  are  as  vigorous  as  ever ;  it  is  not  for  me 
to  speak  of  them  here.  We  lived  together  then 
fraternally  laborious,  unknown  all  of  us,  workers 
and  dilettanti,  rich  and  poor,  artists  and  writers. 
By  day  our  occupations  separated  us;  in  the  evening 
we  met  together  to  gossip,  to  draw  the  costume 
model,  to  drink  "  mezzicaldi,"  and  smoke  cigarettes. 
We  would  laugh  at  a  practical  joke  played  by  one 
of  our  number,  and  listen  to  a  story  told  by  another. 
Lively,  enthusiastic,  and  argumentative,  we  would 
sometimes  go  off  in  a  group  to  visit  the  Egeria 
valley,  bathed  in  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon.  On 
other  occasions  we  made  excursions  to  Lake  Nemi, 
Lunghezza,  or  Eocca  di  Papa.  Life  seemed  too 
short  for  us  as  we  wandered  through  the  museums, 
lay  on  our  back  to  gaze  at  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  carried  our  torches  by  night  to  the 
steps  of  the  Coliseum,  mixed  the  profane  and  the 
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sacred  indifferently  together  as  long  as  the  result  was 
artistic,  accumulated  impressions  without  selection 
or  discernment,  but  with  a  perfect  good  faith,  which 
was  the  best  proof  of  our  youth  and  our  enthusiasm. 
I  loved  this  life,  at  once  so  earnest  and  yet  so 
simple,  led  fancy  free,  but  with  profit,  in  a  city  rich 
in  the  lessons  of  the  past.  Not  without  regret, 
therefore,  did  I  leave  it,  and  bid  farewell  to  the 
friends  who  remained  in  Rome  after  the  Christmas 
holidays  of  1844.  By  way  of  Civita  Yecchia,  Mar- 
seilles, Toulon,  through  the  Ollioules  Gorges,  I  soon 
accomplished  my  journey.  At  Toulon  I  was  offered 
a  hammock  on  board  the  Veloce,  and  on  the  2nd 
January,  1845,  I  disembarked  at  Algiers,  which  did 
not  in  the  least  resemble  that  inspiring  city  of 
Rome  in  which  I  had  just  spent  three  months.  It 
was  a  turbulent  town,  where  our  soldiers  held  sway, 
and  made  it  very  obvious.  All  our  uniforms,  civil 
and  military,  shone  in  the  sun,  and  the  short 
Coulouglis  vest  and  the  long  Jewish  gabardine 
mingled  with  them  humbly.  As  soon  as  night  fell 
the  groaning  of  the  Darbouka  organ  in  the  Moorish 
cafes,  the  strident  music  of  the  cafes  chantants,  im- 
ported from  Marseilles,  the  crottas  of  the  negro, 
the  Spanish  guitar,  and  the  Auvergnat  organ,  each 
was  out  of  tune  with  the  other,  and  made  a  babel  of 
sound,  which  set  the  dogs  howling.  The  town  was 
both  splendid  and  grotesque.  Old  Arab  buildings 
were  seen  side  by  side  with  ugly  stucco  houses,  five 
stories  high,  and  built  by  speculating  builders.  A 
few  Sheiks  on  noble  horses,  ornamented  with  silver 
trappings,  drew  up  occasionally  to  let  a  yellow 
omnibus  rattle  past.  French  adventuresses,  showily 
dressed,  looked  at  veiled  Moorish  women  covered  with 
the  many  striped  haick.  The  two  races  with  such 
different  instincts  seemed  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  one 
another.  Conquerors  and  conquered  lived  side  by 
side  without  any  real  contact,  a  fact  which  was  quite 
evident.  No  country  weighed  down  by  a  foreign 
power  can  preserve  its  originality,  and,  therefore,  I 
liave  no  pleasure  in  visiting  such  a  land. 
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I  did  not  like  Algiers  on  this  account.  By 
advancing  into  the  interior  only  beyond  the  limit  of 
our  possessions  could  I  have  found  a  life  I  cared  for, 
and  I  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  leisure  for  this. 
However,  I  wandered  about  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 
I  met  with  many  disappointments.  Where  I  had 
expected  to  see  palm  trees  I  found  brush-wood,  and 
where  I  looked  for  orange  trees  I  saw  yuccas.  On 
the  other  hand  I  fell  in  with  men  who  interested  me. 
I  knew  General  Lamoiriciere,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  province.  He  was  an  admirable  type  of  a 
soldier,  and  no  man  ever  existed  more  fit  to  lead  a 
cavalry  charge.  Frank,  cordial,  and  energetic, 
ready  to  laugh,  not  afraid  of  a  rough  joke,  very 
exacting  with  his  soldiers,  but  loving  them  like  a 
father,  an  intrepid  horseman,  indifferent  to  fatigue 
and  courageous  almost  to  a  fault,  he  had  then  only 
attained  his  thirty-ninth  year.  No  brilliant  career 
was  ever  more  abruptly  closed  than  was  his  under 
circumstances  which  are  sufficiently  well  known. 

Lamoiriciere  was  not  satisfied  with  military 
honours;  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
political  life,  and  fell  into  the  toils  of  the  famous 
2nd  December.  He  could  not  extricate  himself^ 
He  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  French  army, 
which  often  must  have  felt  his  loss  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  Italy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  re- 
ligious convictions  impelled  him  to  .take  command 
of  the  Papal  army,  and  the  disaster  of  Castelfidardo 
is  still  fresh  in  men's  minds.  In  January,  1845, 
one  would  scarcely  have  predicted  that  the  Papacy 
would  find  in  Lamoiriciere  its  most  ardent  champion. 

During  the  time  of  which  I  write  we  often  roder 
together  on  horseback.  I  received  my  first  impres- 
sions of  Saint  Simonism  from  him.  The  doctrines 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  him,  and 
he  spoke  of  the  Pere  with  deep  respect.  When  I 
left  him  to  return  to  Algiers  he  begged  me  to  visit 
the  cemetery  and  ascertain  for  him  if  a  tomb  he 
had  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  Saint  Simonian  was 
in  a  good  condition. 
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I  took  care  to  execute  this  commission,  and  I 
copied  out  the  inscription  I  found  upon  the  stone : 
"  Thou  didst  exist  before  thy  birth,  and  after  thy 
death  thou  wilt  live  also.  (Letter  written  by  the 
Pere  to  Charles  Duveyrier.)  God  is  God,  the 
Father  is  the  Father.  To  Moise  Retouret,  Apostle 
of  the  religion  of  Saint  Simon,  General  Juchaut  de 
Lamoiriciere  has  erected  this  tomb." 

Moise  Retouret,  whose  memory  is  still  dear  to 
the  disciples  of  Saint  Simon,  came  to  Algeria  full 
of  the  extravagant  expectation  of  converting  the 
Arab  races  to  the  religion  of  the  Dieu-Pere-et-Mere. 

He  used  often  to  say,  "  One  should  fight  for  one's 
faith  !  "  Perhaps  Lamoiriciere,  who  was  his  friend, 
remembered  this  saying  when  he  offered  his  sword, 
his  services,  and  his  great  name  to  the  threatened 
papacy. 

Bugeaud,  Mare*chal  de  France  and  Due  d'Isly> 
who  was  then  Governor-General,  resided  at  Algiers. 
His  motto  was  ense  et  aratro,  and  he  was  faithful  to 
its  meaning.  He  was  above  all  anxious  to  carry  on 
with  the  plough  the  work  begun  by  the  sword. 

He  possessed  as  a  soldier,  a  legislator,  and  an 
agriculturist  all  the  qualities  which  make  the  best 
leaders  of  a  military  colony.  He  was  very  kind, 
even  to  tenderness,  underneath  his  rather  rough 
exterior,  and  was  adored  by  his  soldiers,  who  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  whom  he  had 
always  led  to  victory.  He  was  fond  of  Algiers,  in 
which  he  took  a  personal  pride,  and  he  increased  its 
prosperity  beyond  all  previous  experience.  By 
dint  of  combatting  official  supineness  he  had  known 
how  to  give  a  momentum  to  these  colonies  differing 
markedly  from  Arab  ideas  of  progress,  and  had 
likewise  assured  the  success  of  »our  armies.  His 
manner  was  that  of  a  genial,  talkative  viceroy, 
ready  to  take  everyone  into  his  confidence  when  he 
spoke  of  his  improvements,  and  abusing  the  news- 
papers, whose  attacks  made  more  impression  upon 
him  than  was  quite  dignified,  He  was  devoted  to 
the  Government  of  July,  perfectly  loyal  and  of  the 
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highest  integrity,  although  he  would  sometimes 
laugh  at  his  own  little  acts  of  despotism,  and  his 
hearers  would  laugh  with  him.  The  mania  for 
card-playing,  especially  for  lansquenet,  had  seized 
upon  the  officers  stationed  in  Algiers.  Play  went 
on  everywhere,  often  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy, 
for  there  had  been  many  heavy  losses.  Marechal 
Bugeaud  had  openly  expressed  his  disapproval,  had 
reprimanded  some  offenders,  and  forbidden  card- 
playing.  At  his  house  and  elsewhere  in  his 
presence  no  one  ventured  to  play.  One  evening, 
after  the  weekly  reception  held  at  General  de  Bar's 
house,  the  Marechal  left  the  company  at  about  ten 
o'clock.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  a  rug  was  thrown 
upon  a  table  and  the  guests  began  to  cut  for 
lansquenet.  When  the  game  was  at  its  hottest, 
about  twenty  minutes  later,  with  two  or  three 
thousand  francs  in  stakes  glittering  before  the 
banker  and  near  the  punters,  the  Marechal  re- 
turned. The  officers  and  the  civilians,  among 
whom  I  was  numbered,  looked  as  foolish  as  school- 
boys caught  in  the  act.  The  Marechal,  enchanted 
at  the  success  of  his  plot,  began  to  laugh,  and  said, 
"I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  my  officers  are  rich 
enough  to  play  for  such  high  stakes  ;  they  will  not 
grudge  a  little  to  charity."  He  then  took  up  the 
rug  by  its  four  corners,  tied  them  together,  and 
placed  the  bundle  in  Madame  de  Bar's  lap :  "  That 
is  for  the  orphanage  you  are  interested  in." 

Thereupon  he  departed. 

Everybody  rushed  up  to  Madame  de  Bar. 

"  Quick !  Give  us  back  our  stakes,  and  let  us 
begin  again." 

"  No,"  replied  Madame  de  Bar ;  "  it  is  a  gift 
from  the  Marechal,  and  I  shall  keep  it  for  my 
orphans." 

I  went  up  to  her,  and  asked  — 

"  Is  the  pekins  (civilians)  money  to  be  included 
in  the  raid  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Madame  de  Bar ;  "  just  the  same  as 
the  officers." 
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"We  had  to  make  the  best  of  it,  begin  the  game 
once  more,  and  double  the  stakes,  so  as  to  make  up 
to  the  players  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained  from 
this  act  of  confiscation.  Nobody  expressed  any 
astonishment  at  the  high-handed  act,  and  the 
orphanage  reaped  the  benefit. 

In  camps,  in  the  towns,  and  among  the  staff 
corps  I  knew  young  officers  who  afterwards  made 
a  name  for  themselves,  and  did  honour  to  their 
country. 

They  had  various  fates :  Some  were  heard  of  in 
the  Crimea,  in  Italy,  in  China,  in  Mexico,  round 
about  Metz,  and  during  the  days  of  the  Commune. 
Those  who  were  lieutenants  then  are  now  generals. 
Those  who  have  not  fallen  under  our  flag  will 
scarcely  remember  a  certain  tall,  thin,  inquisitive 
young  fellow,  with  wild  hair,  to  whom  they  gave  a 
courteous  welcome.  He,  at  least,  has  not  forgotten 
them,  and  now  in  the  decline  of  life  he  still  recalls 
their  names.  Among  the  officers  of  the  staff  there 
was  a  captain  who  specially  attracted  me.  He  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  of  high  breeding  and  great 
refinement  of  manner,  short,  but  well-made,  often 
silent,  but  eager  to  do  a  service,  and  carrying  his 
head  high,  like  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  hide.  A 
skilful  rider,  fond  of  his  profession,  and  bearing 
himself  gallantly  with  his  fair  moustache,  his  deter- 
mined air,  and  intelligent  glance.  Captain  de 
Cissey — that  was  his  name — and  I,  often  rode 
together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers. 

Do  you  remember,  General,  the  little  bay  horse 
you  lent  me  ?  One  day  he  fell  down  after  a  long 
ride,  and  his  life  was  only  saved  by  the  devotion  of 
your  orderlies,  who  took  turns  to  give  him  frictions 
until  he  was  on  his  feet  again.  At  the  Maison 
Carrie  once  he  pretended  that  a  camel  had 
frightened  him,  and  wanted  to  throw  me.  He  did 
not  succeed,  and  I  bore  him  no  malice.  He  was  a 
noble  animal,  full  of  spirit,  and  you  loved  him.  At 
the  passage  of  the  Alma  you  rode  him,  when,  as 
commander  of  Bosquet's  staff,  you  superintended 
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the  movement  which  secured  the  victory.  During 
the  whole  of  that  Crimean  campaign  the  poor  Bar- 
bary  horse,  although  a  little  out  of  its  element, 
was  undaunted  like  yourself,  and  immovable  under 
Russian  fire.  When  you  were  at  Metz  you  must 
have  missed  the  good  horse,  when,  on  foot,  day  and 
night,  you  held  the  German  troops  in  check ;  when 
at  Lezonville,  carrying  out  manoeuvres  as  if  on 
parade,  you  overcame  every  obstacle,  opened  up  a 
route  which  the  French  army  should  have  taken, 
and  which  might  have  saved  us  had  we  followed 
and  obeyed  you.  Those  were  your  great  deeds. 
Grermany  counted  her  losses,  learnt  to  fear  you,  and 
spoke  of  you,  to  my  knowledge,  as  her  most  for- 
midable adversary.  Yet  all  the  dangers  you  en- 
countered, your  devotion  to  France,  your  jealous 
care  for  her  honour,  such  splendid  loyalty  and 
bright  renown,  could  not  disarm  envy  and  hatred. 
Your  fiercest  battle  was  waged  neither  in  Algeria 
nor  in  the  Crimea,  nor  in  Lorraine.  Yes,  your 
worst  encounters  took  place  in  the  Pretorium  of  the 
tribunals,  and  before  parliamentary  commissions  of 
inquiry.  Those  who  set  themselves  that  task,  and 
who  hoped  to  lessen  your  reputation,  might  have 
known  that  your  heroic  life  had  rendered  you  in- 
vulnerable even  to  calumny. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

SORROW. 

WHEN  in  the  month  of  March,  1845,  I  returned  to 
Paris,  I  took  up  my  abode  under  the  same  roof  with 
my  grandmother,  Place  de  la  Madeleine.  The 
reasons  did  not  now  exist  which  had  driven  me  to 
seek  other  quarters.  Indeed,  I  should  no  longer 
have  felt  at  my  ease  in  the  gay  world  I  had  fre- 
quented when  I  was  twenty.  My  old  companions 
had  forgotten  me,  and  I  knew  I  should  not  go  in 
search  of  them.  Besides,  my  time  was  taken  up 
shortly  after  my  arrival  by  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  confined  me  to  bed  for  more  than  two 
months.  I  was  -subjected  to  a  course  of  treatment 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  "  Malade  Imagi- 
naire."  It  did  not  kill  me,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
say  much  more  for  it. 

Hardly  was  I  convalescent  when  Louis  de  Cor- 
menin,  accompanied  by  Adolphe  Blanqui,  started 
for  a  journey  to  Spain.  Blanqui  had  had  a  strange 
fancy  from  an  economical  point  of  view.  He  had 
with  him  several  young  men,  and  in  order  to  inspire 
respect  for  them  among  the  compatriots  of  Don 
Quixote  he  had  dressed  them  in  a  kind  of  travesty 
of  a  military  uniform.  They  were  buttoned  up  in 
tunics  with  kepis  on  their  heads,  and  wore  tight 
trousers  all  made  of  coarse  blue  cloth,  bound  with 
sky  blue.  Round  their  necks  were  stiff  horsehair 
collars.  The  costume  was  not  well  adapted  for  a 
warm  climate,  and  the  unhappy  travellers  looked 
like  tax-collectors  or  overgrown  schoolboys. 
Adolphe  Blanqui  was  proud  of  his  idea,  but  more 
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than  once  his  companions  denounced  it  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Andalusia. 

Gustave  Flaubert  also  was  about  to  depart.  His 
sister  Caroline  was  just  married,  and  the  family 
wished  to  undertake  the  traditional  wedding  journey 
to  Italy.  It  certainly  was  more  of  a  family  than  of 
a  wedding  party.  Pere  Flaubert  filled  his  great 
post-chaise  with  wife,  daughter,  son-in-law,  son, 
then  crack  went  the  postillion's  whip,  and  away  to 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  Gustave  had  passed 
through  Paris,  and  he  came  to  see  me,  for  I  was 
not  yet  able  to  go  out.  His  sister's  marriage  did 
not  please  him,  for  reasons  which  the  future  was  to 
justify  only  too  surely,  nor  did  the  prospect  of  the 
journey  attract  him.  He  remarked  to  me,  "As  we 
are  not  to  go  farther  than  Milan  why  take  all  this 
trouble  ?  Is  it  not  almost  a  crime  to  go  to  Italy  and 
to  leave  out  Rome  ?  " 

The  journey  was  not  a  happy  one.  They  did  not 
travel,  they  raced.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  .a 
place  they  were  off  again.  Pere  Flaubert  was 
thoroughly  bored ;  he  missed  his  hospital  and  his 
patients.  The  food  he  thought  wretched,  and  the 
accommodation  never  suited  him.  Gustave  was 
barely  allowed  time  to  see  what  he  wished  to  see, 
and  could  not  examine  anything  carefully.  His 
letters  written  at  this  time  express  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion, kept  in  check  solely  by  the  respect  he  paid  his 
father.  At  Genoa  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
his  "  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine,"  when  gazing  at 
either  Teniers'  or  Breughel's  picture  of  the  Inferno 
in  the  Doria  Palace.  I  mention  the  circumstance 
because  it  influenced  him  later  in  his  career. 
"  Madame  Bovary  "  was  evolved  incidentally  out  of 
the  "  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine."  I  spent  a  part 
of  that  summer  very  near  Flaubert,  at  Croisset,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  amid  some  of  the  loveliest 
scenes  in  Normandy.  He  kept  a  boat  in  which  he 
rowed  himself  vigorously,  but  he  was  never  allowed 
to  go  out  alone  in  it,  and  in  the  end  he  tired 
of  an  amusement  he  could  not  enjoy  without  th& 
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presence  of  a  servant  told  off  to  watch  him. 
Thenceforth  he  shut  himself  up  more  than  ever,  and 
I  had  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  go  as  far  as  a 
tulip  tree  which  spread  its  branches  within  tea 
yards  of  the  house.  Sometimes,  however,  we  would 
take  up  our  station  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  in 
a  little  summer-house  which  overlooked  the  towing, 
path.  We  would  spend  the  long  days  discussing 
plans  and  schemes  undeterred  by  their  improbable 
aspect. 

During  my  journey  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Italy, 
Flaubert  had  written  a  novel  called  "  Education 
Sentimentale,"  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
that  published  in  1870,  except  the  title.  Like 
"  Novembre,"  this  book  is  chiefly  autobiographical. 
Two  young  men,  closely  united  by  friendship,  take 
different  paths  in  life.  One  of  them  follows  after 
love  and  pleasure,  and  develops  the  emotional  side 
of  his  nature.  The  other,  without  any  apparent 
motive,  retires  from  active  life.  He  lives  secluded, 
reads,  reflects,  observes,  and  cultivates  his  intel- 
lectual faculties.  It  is  a  description  of  Gustavo's 
own  mental  development.  This  book,  interesting 
on  many  accounts,  has  the  same  fault  as  "Salambd;" 
two  plots,  two  different  stories  meet,  and  each  inter- 
feres with  the  other.  Although  the  style  was  less 
excessive  and  less  flowery  than  that  of  "  Novembre," 
it  still  bore  a  resemblance  to  "Aashverus,"  with 
its  explosive  sentences  and  too  obvious  straining 
after  effect.  But  in  spite  of  the  faults  that  belong 
to  youth,  it  possesses  a  great  splendour  of  imagery 
and  power  of  observation,  and  almost  foretells  the 
advent  of  "  Madame  Bo  vary."  This  book  cost 
Gustave  a  pang. 

After  much  hesitation  he  had  decided  to  tell  his 
father  that  he  wrote,  and  would  never  be  anything 
but  a  writer.  Pere  Flaubert  was  not  pleased,  and 
looked  chagrined,  but  in  Gustavo's  then  stato  of 
health  how  was  it  possible  to  force  him  to  go  on 
studying  law,  which  he  detested  ?  He  said  to  his 
son,  "  Read  me  what  you  have  written." 

VOL.  i.  P 
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P&re  Flaubert  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
Gustave  began  to  read.  It  was  just  after  lunch, 
and  the  weather  was  warm.  We  had  closed  the 
window,  so  as  to  exclude  the  noises  in  the  street. 
At  the  end  of  half-an-hour  Pere  Flaubert  was 
asleep,  his  head  resting  upon  his  breast. 

Gustave  looked  at  me  with  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience, and  went  on  reading.  Then  he  stopped 
abruptly  and  said,  "  I  think  you  have  had  enough 
of  it?"* 

Pere  Flaubert  woke  up  and  began  to  laugh ;  I 
have  not  forgotten  what  he  told  us  :  "  In  itself 
writing  is  a  harmless  distraction.  It  is  better  than 
spending  time  at  cafes  or  losing  one's  money  at  play. 
But  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  man  a  writer  is 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Anybody  provided  with  these 
could  write  novels  like  M.  Hugo  or  M.  de  Balzac. 
What  is  the  use  of  literature  and  poetry  ?  No  one 
can  tell  you  that." 

Gustave  exclaimed,  "  And  you,  Doctor,  can  you 
tell  us  the  use  of  the  spleen  ?  You  know  nothing 
about  it,  nor  I  either,  except  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  our  bodily  organism,  just  as  poetry  is  indispen- 
sable to  our  mental  organism." 

Pere  Flaubert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  went 
away  without  replying.  Had  someone  told  him 
then  that  his  name,  of  which  he  was  proud,  would 
become  famous,  and  be  known  to  posterity  only 
through  his  son's  novels,  he  would  have  been  greatly 
offended.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  speaking  of  his  an- 
cestors, exclaims — 

"  C'est  en  vain  que  d'eux  tous  le  sang  m'a  fait  descendre 
Si  jecris  leur  histoire,  il  descendront  de  moi  I " 

Pere  Flaubert  was  humiliated,  and  did  not  conceal 
it ;  he  felt  perplexed,  as  in  the  presence  of  some 
obscure  pathological  problem.  Practical  life  was 
the  only  thing  he  understood.  Himself  the  son  of 
a  veterinary  surgeon  of  Nogent-sur-Seine,  he  had 
become  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  it  distressed  him 
that  his  son  should  be  a  mere  scribbler  and  pen- 
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driver,  as  he  called  it.  "A  fine  trade  indeed, 
covering  one's  fingers  with  ink !  If  I  had  only 
wielded  a  pen  my  children  must  have  starved."  I 
did  not  utter  a  word,  but  Pere  Flaubert's  words  cut 
me  like  the  stroke  of  a  whip.  This  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  strenuous  life,  this  worker  absolutely 
denied  the  value  of  letters,  and  saw  in  the  pursuit 
of  letters  an  agreeable  pastime  only.  Could  he  be 
aware  that  the  greatest  men  and  the  noblest  actions, 
but  for  literature,  which  in  history  has  preserved 
their  memory,  would  remain  unknown  to  fame  ? 
The  family  of  La  Rochefoucauld  has  given  great 
names  to  France,  has  produced  ambassadors,  states- 
men, and  princes  of  the  Church.  But  for  the 
author  of  the  "  Maxims "  would  the  name  have 
been  familiar  to  all  ?  Gustave  was  much  dis- 
couraged, and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  adopted 
the  saying  which  he  repeated  continually  :  "  Every- 
body hates  literature."  Alfred  de  Poitevin  and  I 
did  him  some  good  by  admiring  his  work,  and  he 
often  read  us  pages  of  the  "  Education  Senti- 
inentale,"  as  if  to  prove  to  us  the  injustice  of  his 
father's  verdict.  One  day  I  interrupted  him  to  say — 

"  Be  careful !  What  you  have  just  read  is  almost 
word  for  word  like  a  passage  in  Goethe's  *  Wilhelm 
Meister.' ' 

He  raised  his  head  and  replied,  "  That  proves 
only  this,  that  the  beautiful  has  but  one  form." 

I  said  nothing  more,  but  this  reply  showed  me 
for  the  first  time  the  strength  of  that  morbid  disease 
which  was  to  cause  Gustave  so  much  suffering. 
His  lonely  life,  subject  to  the  reproaches  of  his 
father,  exaggerated  his  nervous  illness,  so  that  he 
came  to  imagine  himself  misunderstood  and  almost 
persecuted  by  everybody.  Under  this  mistaken 
idea,  which  strengthened  with  time,  he  occasionally 
gave  way  to  fits  of  irritation  which  he  afterwards 
regretted. 

Before  long  worse  troubles  were  to  come  upon 
him. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1846,  P£re  Flaubert 
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developed  a  deep-seated  abscess  in  the  thigh.  His 
son  Achille  operated  upon  him.  Gangrene  set  up, 
and  his  death  soon  followed. 

It  was  a  common  sorrow,  and  on  the  day  they 
bore  the  old  hospital  surgeon's  remains  to  the 
cemetery  the  whole  of  Rouen  stopped  work,  as  if 
for  a  national  calamity.  Shortly  before  Pere  Flau- 
bert left  his  home  for  ever,  a  little  infant,  the 
daughter  of  Gustave's  sister,  entered  it,  and  the 
wailing  of  a  new-born  child  mingled  with  the 
mourners'  sobs.  Death  was  in  the  house,  and  was 
not  to  leave  it  without  taking  a  choice  victim.  After 
his  father's  death  Gustave  had  to  go  to  Paris  to 
settle  some  business  which  needed  his  presence.  A 
young  doctor  accompanied  him,  who  never  left  his 
side.  He  and  I,  too,  were  inseparable,  and  I  was  then 
able  to  mark  in  him  the  violent  disturbance  of  the 
vital  pendulum.  He  passed  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  and  the  happy  medium,  that  is  to  say,  the 
normal  state,  was  hardly  ever  present.  From  the 
greatest  excitement  he  dropped  at  once  into  a  con- 
dition of  exhaustion.  All  this  time,  whilst  we  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him  out  of 
doors,  and  in  waking  him  from  the  deep  sleep  he 
would  fall  into,  his  sister,  who  had  taken  puerperal 
fever,  was  slowly  leaving  this  world  for  another. 
Flaubert  was  unaware  of  the  fact,  and  we  hid  from 
him  the  increasing  gravity  of  her  state.  At  last 
the  hour  came  when  we  could  no  longer  hide  the 
truth  from  him.  He  set  off  in  all  haste,  and  I  think 
I  can  still  hear  the  sob  that  broke  from  him  when 
he  bid  me  farewell. 

Two  days  after  his  departure  M.  Parrain,  an  old 
uncle  of  Gustave's,  came  to  see  me  at  about  eleven 
in  the  evening.  He  gave  me  a  letter  from  Madame 
Flaubert,  in  which  I  was  commissioned  to  despatch 
Raspail  to  Rouen,  because  Caroline  was  dying,  and 
perhaps  he  only  could  save  her.  I  could  not  believe 
my  eyes.  Raspail  in  Pere  Flaubert's  house,  in  that 
temple  of  scientific  medicine  !  Bat  it  was  not  for 
me  to  demur.  In  company  with  Pere  Parrain  1 
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started  in  search  of  Raspail,  for  I  did  not  know 
where  he  lived.  I  questioned  a  chemist  who  had  not 
yet  closed  his  shop.  "  Rue  des  Francs-Bourgeois," 
he  replied.  Having  promised  the  coachman  a  good 
pourboire,  I  jumped  into  a  cab.  At  the  Rue  des 
Francs-Bourgeois,  Saint  Michel,  I  am  informed  that 
Raspail  is  not  known  there.  Next  I  drive  to  the 
Rue  des  Francs-Bourgeois  au  Marais.  There  the 
porter  tells  me  that  Raspail  only  has  a  dispensary 
in  the  house  for  seeing  patients,  that  he  lives  at 
Montrouge,  but  never  admits  anyone  after  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Pere  Parrain  was  in  despair, 
and  lamented  bitterly,  especially  as  he  had  come 
away  from  Rouen  without  dinner  and  was  hungry. 
The  drive  to  Montrouge  seemed  long.  We  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  a  wide  road;  every  door  was  shut, 
«very  light  extinguished,  and  not  a  living  soul  was 
to  be  seen. 

At  last,  through  a  closed  grating,  I  made  out  a 
butcher  arranging  his  meat  for  the  next  day's  sale. 
He  pointed  out  Raspail's  house,  and  Pere  Parrain, 
the  cab,  and  I  were  soon  facing  a  cow-keeper's 
dwelling,  with  a  gateway,  through  which  we  found 
it  difficult  to  pass.  I  went  on  knocking  for  nearly 
half-an-hour,  and  was  just  about  to  make  use  of  the 
cab  as  a  battering-ram  when  it  was  opened  by  a 
terror-stricken  porter,  who  did  not  dare  answer  my 
inquiry  for  M.  Raspail. 

I  guessed  what  was  passing  through  the  poor 
man's  head,  and  I  said  at  once,  "  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  that  M.  Raspail  is  in  no  sort  of 
danger.  I  have  come  to  ask  his  advice  for  a  young 
lady  who  is  very  ill  and  needs  his  care."  The 
porter  seemed  a  little  reassured,  and  told  me  that 
Raspail  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the  courtyard,  in  a 
villa  surrounded  by  a  garden.  The  garden  was  shut 
in  by  high  walls,  and  I  should  find  it  impossible  to 
get  at  him.  I  hurried  off  P&re  Parrain  to  the  wall 
round  the  enclosure,  put  one  foot  in  his  hand, 
another  on  his  shoulder,  and  stepped  on  to  the 
coping-stone.  1  looked  around  me ;  it  was  a  dark 
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night,  and  I  could  see  nothing.  I  jumped,  and  by 
God's  mercy  escaped  with  only  a  torn  trouser.  I 
made  my  way  through  the  trees  to  a  little  villa  with 
a  verandah,  approached  by  three  steps,  and  found 
myself  before  a  glass  door.  I  pulled  the  bell 
violently.  After  a  few  minutes  of  this  exercise  I 
saw  a  light  appear,  which  revealed  a  bandanna 
handkerchief,  with  points  flying  out  on  either  side, 
like  a  hare's  ears.  Another  pair  of  ears  rejoined  tha 
first,  and  trembled  anxiously.  A  pane  of  glass  was 
let  down,  through  which  a  woman  asked  what  I 
wanted.  When  I  had  replied  the  light  appeared  in 
the  window  of  the  verandah,  and  I  could  hear  the 
unfastening  of  bolts.  My  hat  in  one  hand  and  my 
letter  in  the  other,  I  sprang  up  the  three  steps,  to  be 
received  by  a  double-barrelled  gun,  which  Easpail 
held  to  my  chest  and  cried,  "  Halt !  "  I  could  not 
help  laughing,  and  said,  "  Read  the  letter  first." 
He  still  covered  me  with  his  gun  while  the  woman, 
his  housekeeper,  cook,  companion,  read  Madame 
Flaubert's  letter.  When  he  had  taken  it  in  he  laid 
down  his  gun,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  said, 
"  Why,  my  dear  boy,  what  an  imprudent  fellow  you 
are  !  You  have  had  a  fine  escape ;  I  took  you  for  a 
policeman."  He  promised  me  to  be  at  the  railway 
station  of  1'Ouest  in  time  for  the  first  train  next 
morning,  and  he  kept  his  word.  Two  days  later  I 
called  onhimathis  dispensary.  " That  unhappyyoung 
woman  is  doomed,"  he  told  me ;  "  the  doctors  have 
perforated  the  coats  of  her  stomach  with  sulphate 
of  quinine.  1  knew  her  father,  Dr.  Flaubert ;  he 
was  a  man  of  great  merit,  but  too  sceptical.  He 
would  never  believe  that  Louis  Philippe  wants  to 
have  me  poisoned."  I  did  not  answer,  for  both  the 
opinions  he  had  put  forth  seemed  to  me  debatable. 
I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  induce  him  to  accept  the  two  thousand  francs  I 
was  charged  with  as  a  compensation  for  his  trouble. 
Four  of  Gustave's  letters,  which  relate  to  this 
period,  I  still  keep.  I  will  insert  them  here,  for 
they  throw  light  upon  the  incidents  I  am  describ- 
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ing,  and  reveal  the  state  of  his  feelings.  They  were 
written  consecutively,  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other,  in  March  and  April  of  the  year  1846.* 

LETTER  No.  I. 

"  H.  (his  sister's  husband)  has  just  left  my  room, 
where  he  has  been  standing  near  the  fireplace  in 
sobs.  My  mother  is  like  a  weeping  statue.  Caro- 
line speaks  to  us,  smiles,  caresses  us,  and  says 
gentle,  tender  things.  She  is  losing  her  memory, 
and  her  ideas  are  confused.  She  did  not  know  if  it 
was  Achille  or  I  who  had  gone  to  Paris.  What  a 
charm  there  is  about  sick  people,  and  what  strange 
fancies  they  have !  The  little  infant  sucks  and  cries. 
Achille  does  not  know  what  to  say.  "What  a  house ! 
What  a  hell  on  earth  !  As  for  me,  my  eyes  are  dry. 
How  strange  !  Fictitious  sorrows  make  me  overflow 
with  demonstrative  and  facile  emotion,  whereas  real 
ones  turn  my  heart  to  stone  and  embitter  me;  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  were  crystallized  there.  Death  seems 
to  have  taken  hold  upon  us,  and  will  not  release  its 
grip  until  it  has  battened  upon  us  all.  Again  I  am 
to  see  those  gloomy  trappings,  and  hear  the  servile 
nailed  shoes  of  the  maw-worms  upon  our  stairs.  I 
prefer  to  abandon  hope,  and  to  give  myself  up  to 
the  corning  sorrow.  Marjolin  will  arrive  this  even- 
ing. What  will  he  do  ? 

"  Farewell !  Yesterday  I  had  a  presentiment  that 
when  next  I  saw  you  I  should  be  in  no  cheerful 
mood." 

LETTER  No.  II. 

"  I  did  not  wish  you  to  come  here.  I  feared  your 
tenderness  for  me.  The  sight  of  H.  was  enough 
for  me  without  your  presence.  In  a  few  days  I 
shall  send  for  you,  and  I  count  upon  your  coming. 
Poor  girl !  We  buried  her  yesterday  at  eleven 

*  Gustave  Flaubert  never  dated  his  letters.  He  would  give  the 
day  or  the  hour,  "  Friday,  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  but  in- 
variably omitted  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year. 
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o'clock.  They  had  dressed  her  in  her  wedding  gown, 
with  roses,  immortelles,  and  violets  about  her. 

"  She  lay  there  straight  and  still  upon  her  bed,  in 
that  room  where  you  have  heard  her  play.  She 
seemed  taller  and  more  beautiful  than  in  life,  covered 
by  the  long  white  veil  which  reached  to  her  feet. 
In  the  morning,  when  everything  was  ready,  I  kissed 
her  for  the  last  time  in  her  coffin.  I  bent  over  her 
with  my  head  inside,  and  I  felt  the  lead  bend  under 
the  pressure  of  my  hands.  It  was  I  who  had  a  cast 
taken  of  her  face.  I  saw  those  rustics  touch  her 
and  cover  her  with  plaster.  I  shall  have  her  face 
and  her  hand. 

"  I  will  beg  Pradier  to  do  a  bust  of  her  and  keep 
it  in  my  room.  Of  what  was  hers  I  have  in  my 
possession,  a  lock  of  hair,  a  large  striped  shawl,  and 
the  table  and  desk  she  wrote  upon.  That  is  all ;  all 
that  remains  of  those  one  loved  ! 

"  H.  insisted  on  coming  with  us.  When  we 
reached  the  cemetery — I  used  to  walk  round  its  walls 
when  I  was  a  boy  at  "school — he  knelt  down  beside 
the  open  grave  and  cried  and  kissed  his  hand  as  he 
bent  over  her  coffin.  They  had  dug  the  grave  too 
narrow,  the  coffin  would  not  fit  into  it.  They  tried 
to  force  it  into  its  place;  dragged  and  turned  it 
about  in  different  ways.  They  used  a  pick  and 
levers,  and  finally  a  grave-digger  stepped  upon  it, 
where  the  head  was,  to  make  it  enter.  I  stood  near 
holding  my  hat  in  my  hand  ;  I  dropped  it  when  that 
happened,  and  uttered  a  cry.  I  will  tell  you  the  rest 
when  we  meet ;  I  should  do  it  too  ill.  I  felt  as  hard 
as  a  tombstone,  only  I  was  terribly  irritated.  I 
wanted  to  write  you  this  because  I  fancied  it  would 
give  you  pleasure.  You  are  clever  enough  and  love 
me  well  enough  to  understand  that  word  '  pleasure,' 
which  would  make  the  bourgeois  laugh. 

"  We  are  back  here  at  Croisset  since  Sunday. 
What  a  journey  it  was,  alone  with  my  mother  and 
the  wailing  child.  The  last  time,  if  you  remember, 
I  left  it  in  your  company.  Of  the  four  who  were 
living  there,  only  two  are  left.  As  yet  the  trees  are 
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leafless,  the  wind  howls,  and  the  river  is  swollen. 
The  rooms  are  cold  and  bare.  My  mother  is  better 
than  you  would  believe.  She  takes  care  of  her 
daughter's  child,  puts  it  to  sleep  in  her  room,  rocks 
it,  tends  it  in  every  possible  way.  She  tries  to  be  a 
mother  once  more  for  its  sake.  Will  she  succeed  ? 
There  will  be  a  reaction  from  all  this,  and  I  dread 
it.  I  am  quite  overcome — stupefied.  I  need  to  get 
back  to  my  quiet  life,  for  I  am  stifled  by  all  these 
annoyances  and  miseries.  Where  shall  I  find  again 
my  calm  artist's  life,  with  its  hours  of  placid  medi- 
tation ?  I  laugh  a  pitying  laugh  at  the  impotence  of 
the  human  will  when  I  reflect  that  five  years  ago  I 
began  to  study  Greek  again,  and,  owing  to  my  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  not  yet  got  as  far  as  the  verbs. 

"  Dear  Maxime,  farewell ;  I  remember  you 
tenderly." 

LETTER  No.  III. 

"  I  have  taken  a  big  sheet  with  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing you  a  long  letter,  and  perhaps  after  all  I  shall 
not  send  you  three  lines — it  is  all  a  chance.  We  have 
grey  weather,  and  the  Seine  is  yellow,  the  grass 
green.  The  trees  are  scarcely  in  leaf  yet,  but  they 
are  germinating ;  it  is  the  hour  of  joy  and  of  love. 
But  in  ray  heart  there  is  no  spring,  any  more  than 
upon  the  high  road,  where  the  glare  of  the  sun 
wearies  the  eyes  and  the  dust  rises  in  clouds. 

"  Do  you  recollect  where  that  comes  from  ?  It  is 
in  '  Novembre ; '  I  was  nineteen  when  I  wrote  that, 
nearly  six  years  ago.  It  is  strange  that  I  should  be 
born  with  so  little  faith  in  happiness.  Even  quite 
young,  I  had  an  evil  presentiment  of  what  life  was. 
It  was  like  a  smell  of  unsavoury  cookery  passing 
through  a  grating.  No  one  need  partake  of  the 
food  to  know  that  it  will  sicken  him.  I  make  no 
complaint,  however.  My  last  sorrows  have  saddened, 
but  not  surprised  me.  Without  feeling  them  the 
less,  I  analyzed  them  like  an  artist. 

"  This  melancholy  preoccupation  seemed  to  revive 
my  grief.  Had  I  expected  more  of  life  I  should 
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have  cursed  it,  and  T  did  not  do  that.  Were  I  ta 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  consider  my  present  circum- 
stances the  saddest  of  my  life  you  might  think  me 
a  man  without  heart.  In  the  days  when  I  had  really 
nothing  to  complain  of  I  pitied  myself  far  more. 
After  all,  perhaps,  it  is  a  question  of  habit.  The 
heart's  capacity  for  suffering  increases  with  use  to  a 
perfectly  frightful  extent.  What  would  have  strained 
mine  to  bursting  pitch  at  one  time  now  scarcely 
touches  its  depths.  I  have  at  any  rate  one  immense 
consolation,  one  ground  of  support  and  encourage- 
ment. I  know  not  what  more  can  touch  me  to  pain. 
There  is  my  mother's  death,  certainly,  which  must 
come,  I  foresee,  sooner  or  later ;  but  if  I  were  un- 
selfish I  should  desire  that  for  her  sake.  Is  it  really 
humane  to  succour  the  unfortunate  ? 

"  Do  you  reflect  that  we  are  formed  for  un- 
happiness  ?  We  faint  away  in  the  hour  of  rapture, 
never  in  the  hour  of  grief.  Tears  are  to  the  heart 
what  water  is  to  a  fish.  I  am  prepared  for  every- 
thing, resigned  to  everything. 

*'It  is  said  that  religious  people  endure  the 
sorrows  of  this  life  better  than  we  do.  But  the 
man  who  is  persuaded  of  the  great  harmony  which 
exists  in  the  universe,  who  hopes  for  the  extinction 
of  his  body,  whilst  he  believes  that  his  soul  will 
return  to  the  earth  and  live  again  in  the  frame  of  a 
panther,  or  shine  among  the  stars,  cannot  be 
troubled  about  his  future.  The  happiness  of  the 
mystic  has  been  made  too  much  of.  Cleopatra  met 
her  death  as  calmly  as  St.  Francis.  I  think  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  invented  to  do  away 
•with  the  fear  of  death  and  so  gain  an  advantage 
over  it. 

"  Yesterday  they  baptised  my  niece.  The  child, 
the  spectators,  and  the  Cure  himself,  who  dined 
with  us  afterwards,  and  was  in  his  purple,  none 
of  us  understood  what  it  all  meant. 

"  In  the  presence  of  what  are,  for  us,  meaningless 
symbols,  I  felt  as  if  before  some  rite  of  an  ancient 
religion  which  had  been  revived  from  the  dust  of 
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its  past.  It  was  quite  simple  and  quite  familiar, 
and  yet  I  could  not  recover  from  my  astonishment. 

"  The  priest  gabbled  through  the  Latin  prayers 
which  he  did  not  understand.  We  were  not  listen- 
ing to  him,  and  the  child's  little  head  was  held 
under  the  water  they  poured  over  it.  The  wax 
candles  burnt,  and  the  sacristan  repeated  his  amen  L 
The  stones  at  our  feet  were  certainly  as  intelligent 
as  we  were.  Perhaps  they  had  once  understood 
the  meaning  of  it  all,  and  retained  its  sense. 

"  I  am  going  to  set  to  work  again,  at  last,  at 
last !  I  trust  and  desire  to  grind  hard  and  per- 
sistently. 

"  Is  it  because  our  own  futility  has  been  brought 
home  to  me,  the  emptiness  of  our  schemes,  of  our 
happiness,  of  beauty,  goodness,  everything,  that  I 
feel  myself  so  commonplace,  so  narrow  ?  As  a 
writer  my  fastidiousness  fills  me  with  dismay.  The 
end  of  it  will  be  that  I  shall  not  write  a  single 
line.  I  think  I  could  do  good  work,  but  I  ask 
myself,  What  is  the  use?  It  is  strange  because 
I  do  not  feel  depressed.  I  retire  more  than  ever 
into  the  region  of  simple  ideas,  of  the  infinite.  I 
long  after  it,  it  attracts  me,  and  I  grow  like  a 
Brahmin,  or  rather  I  am  becoming  a  little  mad. 

"  My  writing  anything  this  summer  is  very 
doubtful.  If  I  write  at  all  it  will  be  for  the  stage. 
My  Eastern  story  I  have  put  off  to  next  year, 
perhaps  for  ever. 

"  Should  my  mother  die  my  plan  is  formed.  I 
shall  sell  everything  I  possess  and  go  and  live  in 
Rome,  Naples,  or  Syracuse.  Would  you  follow  me 
there  ?  But  may  it  please  Heaven  to  give  me  a 
little  peace !  Great  God  !  only  a  little  rest  and 
peace  I  I  ask  nothing  but  that.  I  do  not  ask  for 
happiness.  You  seem  to  be  happy,  and  it  makes 
me  sad.  Happiness  is  only  a  crimson  mantle  with 
a  tattered  lining.  When  a  man  seeks  to  wrap  it 
round  him  it  is  all  blown  to  the  winds,  and  he  is 
left  comfortless  under  the  flimsy  rags  which  looked 
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LETTER  No.  IV. 

"  Ennui  is  not  to  be  reasoned  about ;  it  is  without 
a  cause.  He  who  tries  to  fight  it  with  arguments 
shows  that  he  does  not  understand  it.  At  a  time 
when  I  possessed  nearly  all  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness I  was  really  much  to  be  pitied.  The  greatest 
griefs  are  not  those  one  wears  outwardly  on  the 
hat.  I  know  what  the  emptiness  of  despair  means. 
But  who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps  true  greatness  is  con- 
cealed beneath  it,  and  it  may  contain  the  germ  of 
the  future.  . 

"  Above  all,  beware  of  dreaming ;  dreams  are  like 
monsters  that  have  devoured  many  things  in  my 
life.  That  is  the  true  syren  of  existence ;  it  calls, 
and  one  follows  and  does  not  return. 

"  I  greatly  desire,  indeed,  I  need  to  see  you.  I 
have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you,  such  sad  things. 
I  do  not  believe  anything  will  ever  alter  in  me  now. 
Probably  this  is  a  delusion,  but  it  is  my  only  delu- 
sion, if,  indeed,  it  is  one.  When  I  reflect  on  all 
that  may  still  happen  I  do  not  know  what  can 
change  me.  I  mean,  what  could  change  the  basis 
of  my  life,  its  depths,  and  its  daily  course.  Besides, 
I  am  beginning  to  form  a  habit  of  work  which 
I  thank  Heaven  for.  Bach  day  I  read  and  write 
for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  if  I  am  disturbed  it 
makes  me  positively  ill.  For  days  together  I  do 
not  go  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  the 
boat  is  not  even  afloat.  I  thirst  for  protracted 
study  and  arduous  toil. 

"  That  inner  force  of  life,  my  constant  dream,  is 
beginning  to  spring  up  within  me.  Perhaps  poetry, 
the  ideal,  may  be  the  loser ;  I  refer  to  inspiration, 
passion,  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

"  I  fear  I  may  grow  too  scientific,  that  my  imagi- 
nation may  dry  up,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  I  am 
so  ignorant  that  I  sometimes  blush  for  myself.  It 
is  strange  how  entirely,  since  the  death  of  my 
father  and  my  sister,  I  have  lost  all  desire  for  fame. 
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"  Only  in  very  rare  moments  do  I  ever  think  of 
the  future  successes  of  my  literary  career.  Some- 
times, even,  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever  print 
another  line.  Would  it  not  be  a  happy  idea  for  a 
man  to  publish  nothing  until  the  age  of  fifty,  then 
suddenly  to  produce  his  complete  works,  and  to 
rest  henceforth  upon  his  oars  ? 

"  Alas  !  Like  you,  I  dream  of  long  voyages,  and, 
I  pause,  and  ask  myself  if  in  ten  or  fifteen  years 
it  would  not  be  wiser  than  to  establish  myself  in 
Paris,  play  the  part  of  man  of  letters,  dance  attend- 
ance upon  the  committee  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise, 
flatter  the  critics,  wrangle  with  my  publishers,  and 
subsidize  some  of  my  contemporaries  in  order  that 
they  may  write  my  biography.  An  artist  who  could 
live  his  artist's  life  to  himself  without  troubling  him- 
self about  anything  else  would  have  a  delightful 
time. 

"Possibly  he  would  have  boundless  enjoyment. 
The  pleasure  there  is  in  wandering  about  virgin 
forests  or  shooting  tigers  might,  however,  be  spoilt 
by  the  idea  that  one  would  have  to  compose  a  well- 
arranged  description  of  it  all  to  please  as  many 
bourgeois  as  possible.  I  live  alone,  alone,  and  more 
alone  than  ever. 

"  My  relations  are  dead ;  my  friends  leave  me  or 
change  to  me.  Sakya-Mouni  says,  '  He  who  under- 
stands that  sorrow  springs  from  affection  retires 
into  solitude  like  the  rhinoceros.'  Yes,  you  are 
right,  the  country  is  beautiful,  the  trees  are  green, 
the  lilacs  in  flower,  but  I  enjoy  that  and  everything 
else  only  through  my  window. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  how  tenderly  I  love  you  ; 
my  affection  for  you  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
I  cling  to  what  remains  almost  convulsively,  like 
Claude  Frollo,  suspended  above  the  abyss. 

"  You  speak  of  a  scenario ;  send  me  the  one  to 
which  you  refer.  Alfred  le  Poitevin  is  busied  about 
quite  other  matters ;  he  is  a  very  strange  being. 

"  I  have  re-read  Michelet's  '  Histoire  Romaine.' 
Yes  !  Really  !  Antiquity  seems  quite  to  turn  my 
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head.     I  am  certain  I  lived  in  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Caesar  and  of  Nero. 

"  Do  you  ever  picture  to  yourself  some  evening  of 
triumph,  the  lions  entering  the  city,  the  incense 
burning,  and  the  captives  walking  behind  the 
triumphal  car  ?  And  then  the  circus  !  Those  were 
the  times  to  live  in,  look  you ;  there  was  air  then, 
the  air  of  poetry,  which  one  could  draw  in  in  long 
breaths,  as  upon  a  high  mountain,  until  the  heart 
beat  loudly  !  Ah !  Some  day  I  will  surfeit  myself 
with  Sicily  and  Greece.  In  the  meantime  I  have 
boils  on  my  legs,  and  have  to  keep  to  my  bed." 

As  these  letters  show,  Flaubert  was  not  happy  ; 
apart  from  the  misfortune  he  had  recently  en- 
countered, there  lay  within  him  troubled  depths, 
which  seemed  to  swallow  him  up.  He  aimed  at 
everything,  and  attained  to  very  little,  because  his 
aspirations  were  so  confused  that  he  had  no  definite 
object.  He  suffered  the  more  from  this  irritation  of 
nerves  because  he  tried  to  hide  it  from  his  mother, 
herself  smitten  by  a  double  grief.  Then  he  was  vexed 
with  Alfred  le  Poitevin,  who,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  family,  had  taken  some  steps  with 
a  view  to  being  appointed  judge  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Rouen.  He  thought  that  a  species  of  treason, 
and  it  made  him  suffer.  Indeed,  that  was  his  way 
always.  He  grew  angry  with  any  friend  who  did 
not  follow  closely  in  his  footsteps,  and  act  as  his 
echo.  As  may  be  imagined,  he  did  not  lack  occa- 
sion for  his  indignation.  At  this  period  he  would 
actually  say  to  me  seriously,  '  Only  you  and  I  really 
understand  the  greatness  of  literature.'  And  more 
than  once  he  has  headed  a  letter  to  me,  Solus  ad 
solum ;  it  was  the  inconsequent  vanity  of  extreme 
youth,  which  had  this  good  result,  that  it  spurred  us 
on  to  work,  and  kept  us  from  publishing  too  early.* 

It  was  only  natural  that  Le   Poitevin  should  try 

*  The  first  book  I  published,  "  Souvenirs  et  Paysage  d'  Orient," 
is  dedicated  to  G.  F.,  S.  ad  S.  (a  Gustave  Flaubert,  Solus  ad 
Solum).  This  is  one  of  those  juvenilia  one  smiles  at  later  in  life. 
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to  obtain  a  post,  but  Flaubert  was  offended,  and 
spoke  of  him  with  bitterness.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
watched  Louis  de  Cormenin  unmoved,  he  who  was 
completing  his  law  studies  oblivious  of  those  his- 
torical romances  we  had  planned  to  write  together 
when  we  were  eighteen  years  of  age.  Although  he 
was  unconscious  of  it,  and,  therefore,  did  not  admit 
it,  Flaubert  was  really  suffering  from  the  excessive 
loneliness  in  which  he  lived.  He  lived  alone  with 
his  mother,  who  was  morose  from  misery,  and  with 
his  niece,  who  was  still  in  the  vegetable  state  of 
existence. 

This  dreamer  of  dreams  had  no  outlet  for  his 
feelings  in  such  surroundings.  He  was  living  upon 
his  own  intellectual  capital  and  squandering  it. 
Chance  sent  him  a  support  at  this  crisis  he  could 
henceforth  rest  upon,  and  which  never  failed  him. 
In  the  month  of  May  I  went  to  Croisset  on  a  visit. 
I  arrived  one  Saturday  morning.  Gustave  said  to 
me,  "  I  have  fallen  in  again  with  an  old  schoolfellow 
who*  writes  verses.  He  teaches  Latin  in  Rouen,  but 
he  comes  here  on  Saturday  evening  and  stays  till 
Monday.  You  will  see  him  to-morrow,  his  name  is 
Louis  Bouilhet.  He  was  a  former  student  of  my 
father's,  but  he  has  abandoned  the  lancet  for  the 
pen,  and  has  given  himself  to  literature."  Then  he 
read  me  some  verses,  which  showed  talent,  although 
they  were  evidently  influenced  by  other  writers ;  but 
what  young  man  is  there  who  has  produced 
anything  original  at  the  outset  of  his  career  ? 

About  dinner-time  Bouilhet  arrived.  He  was  not 
yet  quite  twenty-four,  and  very  charming  in  spite 
of  his  shyness,  which  did  not  obscure  a  proper  self- 
confidence.  He  was  then  struggling;  he  had  to 
struggle  always  with  the  material  difficulties  which 
beset  him  and  absorbed  the  best  part  of  his  ener- 
gies. His  father  had  served  as  an  army  surgeon 
during  the  campaign  in  Russia.  His  mother  and 
two  sisters,  all  three  given  over  to  religious  prac- 
tices, lived  at  Cany,  where  he  had  been  born.  To 
them  he  had  abandoned  a  small  property  worth 
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about  thirty  thousand  francs,  his  whole  fortune  left 
him  by  his  god-father.  This  was  the  reason  of  his 
poverty.  He  had  entered  upon  his  medical  studies 
under  Pere  Flaubert,  but  poetry  held  such  empire 
over  his  thoughts  that  he  used  to  tell  us  how  he  was 
often  seeking  for  rhymes  when  busy  taking  up  the 
arteries  and  bandaging  a  limb  after  an  amputation. 
Physiological  studies  did  not  attract  him ;  he  grew 
weary  of  them,  began  to  give  private  lessons  in  the 
town,  and  prepared  unwilling  pupils  for  the  bacca- 
laure"at.  It  was  an  irksome  employment,  although 
fairly  remunerative,  and  it  came  easily  to  Bouilhet, 
who  was  the  best  scholar  I  have  met  with.  He  was 
familiar  with  every  Greek  and  Latin  poet,  read  their 
works  daily,  and  yet  was  no  pedant.  He  belonged 
to  the  school  of  the  Romanticists. 

Apart  from  Victor  Hugo  and  his  influence  there 
was  no  salvation  according  to  him.  Lamartine's 
merits  he  called  in  question,  accepted  Theophile 
Gautier,  and  if  he  admired  Alfred  de  Musset  could 
not  forgive  him  his  cries  of  pain.  They  irritated 
him,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  express  his  sentiments  — 

"  Je  deteste  le  barde  a  1'oeil  humide, 

Qui  regarde  une  etoile  en  murmurant  un  nom, 
Et  pour  qui  la  nature  immense  serait  vide, 

S'il  ne  portait  en  croupe  ou  Lisette  ou  Ninon !  " 

In  the  opinion  of  both  Bouilhet  and  Flaubert,  poetry, 
and,  indeed,  all  literature,  ought  to  be  objective,  and 
every  work  was  faulty  in  which  the  author's  person- 
ality was  even  hinted  at.  One  of  the  first  principles 
in  art  was,  they  considered,  its  impersonality ;  the 
rest  was  all  vanity,  calculated  to  take  in  simpletons. 
Both  were  faithful  to  this  doctrine,  thus  proving  that 
they  valued  their  aesthetic  ideal  above  their  own 
interests. 

Bouilhet,  who  blushed  when  he  was  looked  at, 
and  was  never  at  his  ease  in  a  salon,  was  as  immov- 
able as  a  rock  when  his  convictions  were  called  in 
question,  and  could  defend  them  energetically.  He 
was  very  witty,  could  be  ironical  with  effect,  and 
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might  have  been  a  comic  poet  if  his  early  education, 
his  taste  for  romanticism,  and  a  certain  ambition  had 
not  diverted  his  thoughts  to  lyrical  poetry. 

Everything  commonplace  revolted  him,  and  he 
gave  it  no  quarter.  Any  literary  work  with  philo- 
sophical tendencies  irritated  him.  The  idea  of  a  drama 
calculated  to  teach  moral  ideas  made  him  laugh,  and 
he  had  a  perfect  horror  of  patriotic  poetry.  "When 
he  spoke  of  Beranger  he  used  to  lift  his  eyebrows, 
shrug  his  shoulders,  and  raise  his  arms  all  at  the 
same  moment,  and  then  let  his  head  fall.  It  was  a 
marvel  of  pantomimic  gesture  to  express  the  greatest 
discouragement  and  contempt. 

His  antipathy  for  the  "  Chantre  de  Lisette  "  was 
none  the  less  amusing  because  it  was  so  genuine ;  he 
forgave  him  neither  the  low  tone  of  his  philosophy 
nor  his  sneers  at  the  priests,  neither  his  self-indulgent 
deity  nor  his  Chauvinism.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  overlook  the  inferior  methods  by  which  he 
won  popularity  with  the  masses,  nor  his  imperfec- 
tions of  form. 

"  He  has  turned,"  Bouilhet  would  say,  "  the 
leaders  in  the  paper,  the  Constitutionel,  into  couplets 
with  set  rhymes  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in 
that."  One  day,  after  he  had  been  analysing  and 
dissecting  one  of  Stranger's  liberal  and  Voltairean 
songs,  I  cannot  now  remember  which  it  was,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  not  difficult  to  do  it !  "  Alfred  Le 
Poitevin  retorted,  "  I  dare  you  to  do  as  much  !  " 

Bouilhet  left  us,  and  returned  in  half-an-hour 
with  a  song  entitled  "  Le  Bonnet  de  Coton,"  which 
is  a  good  parody.  I  give  the  first  verse  of  it  — 

"  II  est  un  choix  de  bonnets  sur  la  terre, 

Bonnets  carres  sont  au  temple  des  lois, 
Le  bonnet  grec  va  bien  ou  front  d'un  pere, 

Et  la  couronne  est  le  bonnet  des  rois  ; 
Bonnet  pointu  sied  au  fou  comme  an  pretre, 

Mais  le  bonnet  qu'aurait  choisi  Gaton, 
CYst  a  coup  sur,  n'en  doutez  pas  mon  maitre, 

Le  bonnet  de  Coton  "  (bis). 

He  delighted  in  composing  parodies,   and  wrote 
such  a  tiresome  imitation  of  the  Ode  on  the  "  Prise 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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de  Namur  "  that  we  could  not  endure  to  hear  it  read. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  certain  charming 
short  poems,  since  published  in  a  volume  called 
"  Festons  et  Astragales,"  at  the  time  of  our  first 
meeting.  Their  title  proves  that  he  meant  them  to 
be  merely  decorative,  and  was  specially  chosen  by 
him  with  that  view.  That  was  the  time  of  his 
first  attraction  by  the  powerful  magnet  of  Flaubert's 
personality,  which  was  never  to  lose  its  hold  over 
him. 

How  often  have  I  not  heard  Flaubert  chant  such 
lines  as  the  following,  while  he  stood  in  the  middle 
of  his  study  in  his  wide  white  wrapper  and  waved 
his  arms  above  his  head  — 

"  Savez-vous  pas,  loin  de  la  froide  terre, 

La-haut,  la-haut  dans  les  plis  du  ciel  bleu, 
Un  astre  d'or,  un  monde  solitaire, 

Koulaut  en  paix  sous  le  souffle  de  Dieu  ! 
Oh  !  je  voudrais  une  planete  blonde, 

Des  cieux  nouveaux,  d'etranges  regions, 
Ou  Ton  entend,  ainsi  qu'un  vent  sur  1'onde, 

Glisser,  la  nuit,  sous  la  voute  profonde, 
Le  char  brillant  des  constellations  !  " 

No  sooner  had  Bouilhet  produced  a  new  poem 
than  he  came  and  showed  it  to  us  ;  Flaubert  would 
read  it  aloud,  and  we  would  express  our  admiration. 
We  were  quite  sincere,  but  we  lived  together  in  such 
close  intimacy,  and  so  entirely  for  one  another,  that 
the  outer  world  hardly  existed  for  us.  • 

Living  as  we  did,  in  solitude,  we  exchanged  only 
the  same  set  of  ideas  apart  from  all  criticism,  so 
that  things  in  general  lost  their  right  proportion  in 
our  minds,  and  we  fancied  ourselves  more  gifted 
than  was  really  the  case.  G-ustave  often  said,  "  We 
must  make  our  first  appearance  with  a  clap  of 
thunder."  But  where  then  was  the  thunder  ?  How- 
ever, our  time  was  nob  entirely  spent  in  waving  the 
incense  box  before  one  another.  Sometimes  we 
made  excursions  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rouen.  We  went  to  Saint-George-de-Boscherville, 
to  Saint- Yandrille,  Jumieges,  and  visited  some  of 
the  very  beautiful  scenery  round  about  La  Bouille. 
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I  think  it  was  during  one  of  these  excursions  that 
Flaubert,  whilst  gazing  at  the  painted  windows  of 
Caudebec  Church,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writ- 
ing his  novel, "  Saint  Julien  1'Hospitalier,"  and  on 
another  similar  occasion,  among  the  ruins  of 
Jumieges,  he  announced  his  intention  of  writing  a 
story  to  illustrate  nervous  disease. 

This  idea  was  never  to  be  more  than  a  project, 
but  his  heart  was  in  it,  for  he  spoke  to  me  of  it  less 
than  a  year  before  his  death.  During  the  long 
days  at  Croisset  we  were  not  always  talking,  we 
worked  as  well.  There  was  plenty  of  emulation 
among  us,  and  we  had  gone  back  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin. 

With  the  help  of  dictionaries  we  translated  the 
*f  Lysistrata"  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  "Rudens" 
of  Plautus.  For  Flaubert,  at  any  rate,  these  studies 
were  simply  a  distraction,  for  at  this  period  he  was 
immersed  in  a  certain  study,  the  practical  value  of 
which  I  could  never  discover. 

Pen  in  hand,  he  was  studying  the  French  drama  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  Voltaire's 
and  Marmontel's  tragedies.  What  did  he  expect 
to  find  in  this  collection  of  rubbish  ?  What  sort  of 
intellectual  profit  could  he  hope  to  derive  from  it  ? 
What  facility  of  style  ?  He  never  explained  it  to 
me,  and  I  could  not  guess  it. 

Flaubert  always  dreamt  of  writing  for  the  stage, 
for  which  he  had  no  sort  of  aptitude.  Did  he  think 
of  looking  for  his  models  in  that  decadent  art 
employed  by  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  attack  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  ?  I 
cannot  believe  it,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that 
these  studies,  which  took  a  great  deal  of  his  time, 
were  the  result  of  one  of  those  strange  caprices  to 
which  he  was  subject.  The  effect  they  had  upon  his 
mind  was  not  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  for 
the  gloomiest  of  the  tragedies  produced  only  an  im- 
pression of  burlesque  when  he  read  them.  The 
pretentious  and  exaggerated  phraseology  of  the 
*'  Scythes,1'  or  of  "  Denys  le  Tyrau  "  threw  him  into 
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an  ecstasy  of  delight.  He  decided,  or  decreed,, 
rather,  that  we  should  write  a  tragedy  according  to 
rule,  preserving  the  three  unities,  in  which  nothing 
should  be  called  by  its  true  name.  The  epigram  we 
selected  for  its  title  page  was  borrowed  from 
Boileau's  "  Art  Podtique  " 

"  D'un  pinceau  delicat  Partifice  agreable, 
Da  plus  hideux  objet  fait  un  objet  aimable." 

Gustave  himself  chose  the  subject ;  it  was  to  be 
"Jenner,  or  the  Discovery  of  Vaccination."  The 
scene  was  to  be  laid  in  the  Palace  of  Gonnor, 
Prince  of  the  Angles,  the  theatre  to  represent  a 
portico  adorned  with  the  spoil  of  Caledonian  tribes 
conquered  in  war.  A  medical  student,  Jenner's 
pupil,  and  jealous  of  his  master,  figured  as  the 
philosophical  character  in  the  piece.  An  atheist 
and  a  materialist,  bred  up  in  the  doctrines  of 
Holbach,  Helve"tius,  and  De  Lamettrie,  he  foresees 
the  French  Revolution,  and  predicts  the  advent  of 
Louis-Philippe.  The  other  characters  were  modelled 
upon  those  which  fill  the  tragedies  of  Marmontel. 
Small-pox,  in  the  form  of  a  monster,  appears  in  a 
dream  to  the  young  princess,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Gonnor.  W^e  were  charmed  with  this 
travesty. 

Bouilhet  came  regularly  every  evening,  and  we 
often  spent  the  whole  night  at  work.  It  was 
Flaubert  who  wielded  the  pen.  He  seriously 
believed  that  he  had  composed  a  portion  of  the 
lines  of  the  first  act,  the  only  part  which  was 
brought  to  a  happy  termination,  but  in  this  he  was 
mistaken. 

In  his  whole  life  he  never  knew  how  to  write  a 
line  of  poetry.  He  could  not  grasp  the  metre,  nor 
had  he  a  notion  of  rhyme.  When  he  attempted  to 
recite  Alexandrines  he  generally  made  out  eleven  or 
thirteen  feet,  rarely  twelve.  He  was  so  absolutely 
unmusical  that  he  never  succeeded  in  remembering 
the  simplest  air,  even  that  of  a  cradle-song. 
Bouilhet  used  to  say,  "  The  fates  are  against  him ; 
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he  is  a  lyric  poet  who  cannot  write  two  lines.'' 
This  was  absolutely  true,  and  yet  what  Flaubert 
most  admired  in  prose  were  rhythm  and  harmony. 

In  our  burlesque  tragedy  the  well-turned  comic 
lines  in  classic  form  are  from  Bouilhet's  pen.  No 
simple  expressions  are  ever  used,  they  are  contrary 
to  rule ;  the  characters  speak  in  metaphors,  and  in 
what  metaphors ! 

One  of  the  guards  is  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
unknown  sickness  which  Jenner,  "  the  well-beloved 
son  of  ^sculapius,"  will  succeed  in  curing.  He 
writhes  in  agony,  for  — 

"  Les  flarames  de  TEtna,  les  neiges  d'Hyrcanie 
Se  disputent  ses  seus  !  " 

One  of  the  attendants  offers  him  a  glass  of  sugar 
and  water  with  a  little  orange  flower  water  in  it  — 

"  Le  sue  d6licieux  exprime  du  roseau 
Qui  fond  en  un  instant  dans  le  cristal  de  1'eau, 
Et  qu'on  niele  au  parfiim  du  fruit  des  Hesperides, 
Peut-il  porter  le  biunne  a  vos  levres  arides  ?  " 

The  remedy  has  no  good  effect,  and  the  guard  still 
remains  convulsed,  then  the  instrument  with  which 
Moliere  caused  M.  de  Pourceaugnac  to  be  pursued 
is  brought  on  the  stage,  and  upon  the  lips  of  the 
young  Caledonian  girl  it  becomes  — 

"  Le  tube  tortueux  d'ou  jaillit  la  sante  ?  " 

We  excited  one  another  to  fresh  efforts,  and 
under  the  pretext  that  anything  can  be  wrapped  up 
in  fine  language,  we  exaggerated  the  comic  side  of 
the  situation  to  such  a  degree  that  we  descended  to 
coarseness,  and  our  parody  became  a  farce  which 
Caragheuz  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  play. 

With  Flaubert  this  was  an  error  it  was  not  easy 
to  avoid,  for,  like  Beranger,  he  considered  that 
"  the  strongest  words  were  always  the  best."  The 
attempt  was  only  a  passing  diversion,  and  we  turned 
away  from  it  to  the  attractions  offered  by  more 
serious  pursuits. 

When    I  came    back  to  Croisset  in  the  autumn 
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everybody  had  ceased  calling  the  Phrygian  cap 
"  that  useful  ornament  fathered  by  Greece."  "We 
mended  our  pens,  and  each  set  to  work  on  his  own 
account. 

The  fire  blazed  upon  the  hearth.  Flaubert  wrote 
at  a  round  table,  and  I  had  a  little  one  to  myself. 
We  worked  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
after  dinner  we  talked.  When  Bouilhet  joined  the 
party  these  talks  would  be  prolonged  until  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  went  to  bed  so 
late  that  it  was  hard  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
breakfast  bell.  Flaubert  had  begun  to  write  "  La 
Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine,"  but  to  all  our  questions 
he  only  replied,  "  You  will  know  all  about  it  by-and- 
bye." 

He  declared  that  he  would  not  read  us  a  single 
line  until  he  had  finished  it.  That  meant  a  long 
time  to  wait,  for  he  reckoned  that  the  book  would 
take  him  three  years.  In  his  preparatory  studies 
for  this  work  he  had  gone  to  the  original  sources. 
He  read  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  plunged  into  the 
archives  of  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  by  Fathers 
Labbe  and  Cossart,  studied  the  scholiasts,  and  lost 
himself  in  a  wilderness  of  books.  He  could  have 
found  sufficient  for  his  purpose  in  the  "  Dictionnaire 
desHeresies''  andinthe"Legendedoree."  Once  when 
Bouilhet  saw  the  pile  of  books  upon  his  table  he 
said,  "  Take  care;  Saint  Antoine  was  only  a  simple- 
minded  man;  you  are  about  to  make  a  savant  of 
him." 

Bouilhet  himself  was  full  of  thought,  as  we  could 
tell  by  his  long  silences,  and  by  the  big  pinches  of 
snuff  he  was  constantly  taking.  He  was  meditating 
a  poem  with  a  Roman  subject,  to  be  known  after- 
wards as  "  Mela3nis."  Already  he  had  decided  upon 
the  divisions  of  the  poem,  and  upon  the  principal 
episodes.  He  was  still  uncertain  what  metre  to 
adopt,  but  finally  chose  the  stanza  with  six  lines 
and  triple  rhymes,  which  is  likewise  the  stanza  of 
"  Namouna." 

This  circumstance  led  to  his  being   accused   of 
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having  imitated  Alfred  de  Musset,  whom  he  never 
imitated,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  their  poetry 
was  inspired  by  an  entirely  different  source.  I  had 
brought  the  "  De  Gladiatoribus  "  of  Justus  Lipsius. 
We  had  read  it  aloud  together,  and  Flaubert  had 
deplored  the  utter  impossibility  of  holding  a  gladia- 
torial contest  in  the  garden  at  Croisset,  just  as 
Roger  de  Beauvoir  used  to  lament  because  he  could 
not  hold  a  tournament  in  the  Jardin  de  Tivoli. 
During  the  whole  of  his  life  Flaubert  dreamed  of 
compassing  the  impossible,  and  that  habit  rendered 
ordinary  social  life  intolerable  to  him.  In  this  re- 
spect he  resembled  The*ophile  Gautier. 

At  the  end  of  autumn  I  left  Gustave  and  returned 
to  Paris,  but  before  we  parted  we  formed  a  plan 
which  had  first  to  be  submitted  to  Madame  Flau- 
bert. Pending  the  distant  travels  I  was  determined 
to  undertake,  and  upon  which  Gustave  earnestly 
desired  to  accompany  me,  we  proposed  to  spend 
three  or  four  months  wandering  about  in  one  of  the 
French  provinces.  We  had  agreed  to  visit  Brittany, 
a  part  of  the  country  which  was  somewhat  remote, 
and  which,  with  regard  to  its  language  and  manners, 
had  remained  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state.  It 
was  necessary  to  ask  Madame  Flaubert's  leave,  for 
she  watched  her  son  jealously,  and  was  always 
anxious  directly  he  was  out  of  her  sight.  I  under- 
took to  negotiate  the  matter,  and  I  met  with  less 
difficulty  than  we  had  anticipated.  Madame  Flau- 
bert said  to  me,  "  I  can  understand  that  the  poor 
boy  should  feel  stifled  here,  and  need  his  liberty.  He 
can  start  next  May,  if  only  he  does  not  change  his 
mind  and  his  health  will  allow  of  it."  We  resolved, 
therefore,  to  begin  our  travels  on  the  first  of  May, 
1847,  and  that  Madame  Flaubert  and  her  little  grand- 
child, with  Pere  Parrain,  should  visit  us  in  their 
post-chaise  at  some  of  the  larger  towns,  which 
could  boast  comfortable  inns. 

It  was  a  triumph  and  a  delight !  Flaubert  shouted, 
"  Together  at  last,  free  and  alone ! "  We  did  not 
care  to  plunge  into  Brittany,  where  we  meant  to 
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spend  several  months,  unprepared,  and,  as  Flaubert 
expressed  it,  we  began  our  travelling  preparations. 
Gu stave  appropriated  the  historical  department,  and 
he  found  all  the  documents  requisite  to  his  purpose 
in  the  library  at  Rouen.  As  for  me,  I  had  under- 
taken everything  relating  to  geography,  race, 
manners,  and  archaeology.  In  our  letters  to  each 
other  we  spoke  only  of  Brittany.  "  Study  carefully 
the  war  of  succession  between  Jean  de  Montfort 
and  Charles  de  Blois,"  I  wrote  him  word,  and  he 
replied,  "  Do  not  neglect  your  menhirs  and  your 
cromlechs." 


CHAPTER     X. 

IN    BRITTANY. 

GDSTAVE  FLAUBERT  had  commissioned  me  to  interest 
myself  in  bis  sister's  bust.  He  bad  entrusted  its 
execution  to  Pradier,  and  I  used  to  go  to  1' Abbatiale, 
where  the  sculptor  worked.  He  was  then  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  in  full  vigour  physically,  and  at 
the  most  productive  period  of  his  artistic  life.  Very 
accessible  to  strangers,  he  had  lively  manners,  in 
spite  of  certain  painful  contemplations,  which  often 
troubled  him.  He  received  young  men  gladly,  and 
with  me  he  was  quickly  intimate. 

He  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  had  adopted  the 
name  of  James,  although  his  Christian  names  were 
Jean-Jacques.  In  spite  of  a  degree  of  affectation 
in  them,  his  works  combined  strength  with  grace. 
He  was  interested  in  women,  observed  them  con- 
tinually, sought  to  render  his  marble  flexible,  the 
better  to  express  their  charm,  and  strove  to  repro- 
duce those  seductive  graces  he  found  especially  in 
Jewesses,  whom  he  preferred  to  models  of  any  other 
race. 

One  might  have  imagined  him  a  pagan,  trained 
by  Clodion  or  Prud'hon.  In  his  striving  after  grace 
and  elegance  he  was  sometimes  finicking.  His 
statues  had  an  almost  palpitating  surface,  which 
robbed  of  any  offensive  character  the  marble's 
chaste  beauty.  Nyssias,  Chlorises,  and  Pandoras 
were  his  forte,  and  I  think  he  would  have  been 
puzzled  had  he  tried  to  represent  a  Minerva  or  a 
Juno.  Under  his  marvellously  skilful  touch  the 
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art  of  sculpture  became  sensual.  His  goddesses 
were  agreeable  mortals,  smiling  voluptuously.  Even 
his  Victories  languished.  Auguste  Preault,  who  did 
not  love  him,  used  to  say,  "  Pradier  takes  his  de- 
parture every  morning  for  Athens,  but  he  gets  na 
farther  than  the  Rue  Notre-Dame-de-Lorette." 
That  was  a  severe  remark,  but  it  contained  an 
element  of  truth. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  if  Pradier  had  en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  his  mind  he  might  have 
become  a  first-rate  artist.  Doubtless  he  lacked 
leisure  for  this,  and  perhaps,  also,  he  had  no  taste 
for  study.  He  understood  superlatively  well  all  the 
external  side  of  art ;  its  spiritual  side,  that  which 
constitutes  its  greatness,  escaped  him  entirely.  Like 
the  human  beings  they  represent,  statues  have  a 
soul,  but  this  he  always  ignored.  Psyche  never 
appeared  to  him,  and  he  did  not  desire  her  presence. 
This  fact  made  a  great  impression  upon  me  one  day 
in  Pradier's  studio,  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  merits  of  a  statue  of  Marceau,  which 
Pre~ault  had  just  completed,  and  was  exhibiting 
opposite  the  Louvre,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pont 
des  Arts.  Pradier  said,  "  Preault  knows  nothing 
about  it;  he  does  not  comprehend  Marceau  at  alL 
Marceau  was  just  a  hussard,  and  a  hussard  is  nothing 
but  a  tightly-fitted  jacket  and  a  pair  of  braided 
trousers,  which  clings  tightly  and  shows  off  the 
figure."  I  interposed,  and  spoke  of  a  different  kind 
of  Marceau  who  should  symbolize  the  young 
Republic  and  represent  the  idea  of  France,  haughty 
and  intoxicated  with  hope,  confronting  Europe. 

Pradier  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "That  is  all 
des  betises,  as  the  models  say.  Souwaroff,  his  boots 
clinging  to  the  calf  of  his  leg,  a  well-modelled  knee, 
with  hips  to  correspond,  the  neck  uncovered,  a  thick 
lip  and  a  rolling  eye,  and  there  you  have  your 
Marceau.  The  women  will  turn  and  stare  at  him, 
he  will  be  pleasantly  suggestive  to  them,  and  you 
will  have  a  success." 

That  was  Pradier's  mistake ;  he  confounded  the 
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artist  with  the  craftsman.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  was  original ;  the  work  in  which  his  brain 
should  have  shared  he  executed  entirely  with  his 
hand.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  him 
open  a  book.  Nevertheless,  he  was  constantly  at 
work ;  whatever  the  hour  of  my  visit,  I  always 
found  him  busy. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers,  and  he 
was  right,  for  his  confidence  in  himself  was  justified 
by  his  talent  and  his  reputation.  But  I  can  well 
believe  that  he  thought  himself  a  universal  genius, 
and  secretly  compared  himself  to  Lionardo  and 
Michael  Angelo.  He  was  not  communicative  upon 
this  subject,  but  his  studio  told  its  own  tale.  It 
contained  an  organ,  a  piano,  and  even  a  lyre,  con- 
structed  according  to  a  design  of  his  own,  to  prove 
his  taste  for  music,  and  1  venture  to  affirm  that  he 
had  tried  to  compose  songs,  a  symphony,  and  a 
kind  of  funeral  march,  which  he  had  entitled 
"  Orphe'e  au  tombeau  d'Eurydice."  Upon  the  walls, 
side  by  side  with  the  crowns  his  pupils  had  won, 
hung  some  ill-finished  pictures,  which  reminded  one 
of  Carlo  Maratta's  style  of  composition,  and,  among 
others,  a  holy  family,  painted  in  his  spare  moments, 
as  he  used  to  say.  The  albums  scattered  about  on 
the  tables — containing  not  only  sketches,  but  verses 
with  halting  measure,  misplaced  hiatus  and  cesura — 
were  a  proof  of  industry  and  of  nothing  besides.  I 
remember  one  of  these  specimens  of  verse  dedicated 
to  Queen  Marie  Ame'lie.  It  bore  not  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  the  sonnets  Michael  Angelo  addressed 
to  Vittoria  Colonna.  In  this  direction,  although 
music  and  poetry  were  only  his  pastime,  Pradier 
met  with  disappointments.  He  felt  himself  inferior 
in  these  sister  arts;  he  should  never  have  strayed 
into  them,  and  he  returned  to  sculpture,  in  which 
he  was  a  past  master. 

At  his  fireside  of  an  evening  he  would  carve 
cameos  upon  hard  pebbles ;  some  of  these  are  equal 
to  the  work  of  Picter  and  Cappa.  Sometimes  he 
would  have  a  fit  of  weariness.  It  is  tiring  to  be 
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for  ever  getting  on  and  off  a  high  stool,  constantly- 
kneading  clay  and  wielding  the  sketching  tool,  and 
this  great  artist,  worn  out  by  unremitting  labour 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  his  children,  whose 
fortune  had  been  squandered  by  other  hands,  some- 
times longed  to  see  the  green  grass  and  to  listen  to 
running  water.  He  would  have  a  basket  filled  with 
provisions  and  carry  off  with  him  whoever  might 
chance  to  be  in  the  studio  at  the  time,  models, 
pupils,  or  masons,  he  was  quite  indifferent.  Off  he 
went  to  a  railway  station,  jumped  into  the  train, 
got  down  at  Saint- Cloud,  Sceaux,  or  Ville  d'Avray, 
dined  on  the  grass,  sang  Italian  songs,  told  any 
number  of  stories  out  of  familiar  repertories  chiefly, 
and  returned  at  night  tired  out,  but  as  much 
charmed  with  his  escapade  as  a  schoolboy  who  has 
played  truant. 

Pradier  was  very  well  known  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  remarked  for  his  dress.  He  bore  a  certain 
resemblance  to  Nicolas  Poussin,  was  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  had  adopted  a  fanciful  costume,  which 
reminded  one  of  mediaeval  times.  His  expressive 
and  powerful  features  were  shaded  by  a  wide- 
brimmed  Tyrolese  hat,  the  hat  band  fastened  with  a 
buckle  of  brownish  steel.  His  long  fair  hair,  now 
mixed  with  silver,  fell  over  a  black  velvet  tunic. 
At  the  buttonhole  was  a  rosette,  where  the  Legion 
of  Honour  kept  company  with  the  Crown  of  Oak. 
A  short  cloak,  lined  with  blue  silk,  hung  from  his 
shoulder.  It  did  not  cover  the  chest,  adorned  by 
a  full  white  frill.  His  powerful  throat  was  encircled 
by  a  very  low-cut  collar,  which  exposed  it  to  view. 
Thus  attired,  he  walked  with  assured  step,  cast 
many  a  glance  at  the  ladies,  exchanged  jokes  with 
the  street-boys  who  turned  to  stare  at  him,  and  had 
about  him  a  gallant  and  gracious  air,  which  struck 
the  most  casual  observer. 

During  the  spring  races  of  1849  he  and  I  went 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  the  horses  were  then 
run.  We  had  just  left  the  weighing  stage,  and 
were  walking  along  the  course  in  front  of  the 
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presidential  tribunal,  which  was  occupied  by  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Pradier,  to  whom  he  had 
not  given  a  single  commission,  was  annoyed  with 
him,  and  he  walked  past,  draped  in  his  cloak  and 
with  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side.  The  President, 
noticing  his  strange  costume,  asked  who  it  was, 
raised  his  opera-glass  and  looked  at  Pradier.  Con- 
scious of  his  gaze,  the  sculptor  planted  himself 
in  front  of  the  tribunal  and  exclaimed  — 

"  Your  uncle  was  in  the  habit  of  knowing  men  of 
my  sort ! " 

I  burst  into  a  fit  of  irrepressible  laughter,  which 
Pradier  thought  exceedingly  ill-bred. 

I  was  much  attached  to  him,  often  saw  him,  and 
admired  that  unerring  touch  of  his.  He  worked 
alone,  unaided  by  any  pupil.  His  figures  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  the  clay  as  if  by  enchantment  whilst  he 
talked,  and  noise  was  going  on  all  round  him  whilst 
models  disputed,  masons  hammered  at  the  marble, 
visitors  went  in  and  out,  and  he  seemed  busied 
about  everything  except  his  work.  As  he  stood 
there  in  his  white  blouse,  with  a  paper  cap  upon 
his  head,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  confusion  as  if  it 
inspired  him  with  fresh  energy.  He  said  to  me 
once,  "  When  I  am  alone  I  am  fit  for  nothing." 
In  this  respect  he  was  like  Horace  Vernet.  Pradier 
was  to  die  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Matured 
by  experience  and  conscious  that  long  thought  had 
strengthened  his  talent,  it  annoyed  him  to  hear 
people  call  him  the  women's  sculptor.  When  death 
suddenly  struck  him,  he  was  about  to  change  his 
style,  and  dreamt  of  producing  a  large  composition, 
a  group  of  heroes. 

On  the  4th  June,  1852,  shortly  after  he  had  passed 
his  sixtieth  year,  he  went  to  see  Eugene  Forcade  at 
Bougival.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  all  nature  was 
bathed  in  sunshine.  Pradier  went  to  sit  in  the  shade 
of  some  trees.  Almost  immediately  a  person  who 
had  accompanied  him  rushed  up  uttering  cries  of 
terror.  He  was  soon  surrounded  ;  he  lay  stretched 
out  upon  the  grass  in  an  unconscious  state.  A  few 
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hours  afterwards  he  was  dead ;  he  had  been  struck 
down  by  an  apoplectic  fit.  Two  days  later,  at  the 
door  of  Pere  Lachaise,  his  coffin  was  reverently 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  pupils  to  its  last  rest- 
ing place.  We  were  many,  and  we  were  all  sad,  for 
we  realized  that  France  had  lost  one  of  the  artists 
who  have  done  her  the  greatest  honour.  This  inde- 
fatigable worker  has  left  a  rich  legacy.  He  sculp- 
tured the  poetry  of  the  feminine  form.  He  only 
cared  for  the  beautiful,  and  if  he  did  not  always 
clothe  it  with  the  majesty  lent  it  by  the  Greeks  of 
the  best  period,  we  may  at  least  assert  that  he  knew 
how  to  fix  its  graces  and  to  immortalize  its  charm. 

When  I  first  made  his  acquaintance,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1846,  Pradier  had  three  studios. 
His  energy  and  his  power  of  production  were  so 
great,  that  he  required  them  all  to  contain  his  works. 
He  worked  first  upon  one  of  these  subjects  and 
then  upon  the  other,  giving  a  turn  to  each.  Some- 
times at  the  Victories  which  adorn  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  sometimes  at  the  Caryatides  for  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  I.,  sometimes  at  the  statues  of  the  Due 
de  Penthievre  and  of  Mdlle.  de  Montpensier,  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  the  Chapel  at  Dreux,  or  again 
he  would  be  engaged  upon  the  four  statues  which 
ornament  the  monumental  fountain  at  Nimes,or  upon 
a  Pieta  in  ugly  grey  Pyrenese  marble,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  faulty,  for  Pradier's  soul  was  too 
thoroughly  pagan  to  grasp  and  interpret  truly  the 
most  touching  incident  of  the  Gospel  story. 

Whilst  occupied  with  these  important  works  and 
dreaming  of  others,  he  produced  busts  of  Auber, 
Salvandy,  Le  Verrier,  and  that  of  the  sister  of 
Maubert,  which  is  one  of  his  most  refined  concep- 
tions. It  was  at  the  Abbatiale,  on  the  ground  floor 
in  two  adjacent  studios,  that  he  had  his  largest 
establishment.  In  those  studios,  where  I  spent 
many  hours,  1  saw  in  turn  some  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  Paris  models.  The  constant  chatter  and  the 
free  manners  of  these  girls  were  not  to  the  taste  of 
one  personage  of  grave  manners,  immovable  as  a 
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statue,  who  contrived  to  assume  a  more  repellent 
expression  of  countenance  even  than  was  natural  to 
him,  and  who  was  sitting  for  his  bust.  This  person- 
age was  Le  Verrier.  They  called  him  "  the  planet 
man,"  and  he  came  into  this  lively  atmosphere  with 
a  haughty  air,  which  caused  some  amusement. 

Pradier' s  irony  was  not  innocuous.  One  planet 
more  or  less  did  not  astonish  him,  and  he  would  look 
unconscious,  although  everyone  undersood  his  mean- 
ing, and  say  to  Le  Verrier,  "  Now,  what  is  the  use 
of  your  planet?  Is  it  true  that  it  will  cure  the 
potato  disease  ?  " 

Le  Verrier  almost  bounded  from  his  seat,  upon 
which  Pradier  resumed,  "Do  not  move,  if  you  please, 
you  are  losing  the  pose." 

As  the  season  of  the  exhibitions  drew  near,  the 
usual  stir  in  the  studios  increased  until  it  became 
a  state  of  almost  feverish  activity  when  the 
sculptures  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Louvre.  Pradier 
scolded  his  workmen,  who  did  not  work  fast  enough 
to  please  him,  and  sometimes  he  would  take  their 
place  in  his  impatience.  Then  it  was  splendid  to 
see  him. 

Be  would  put  on  enormous  spectacles  of  ordinary 
glass  to  protect  his  eyes  from  the  splinters  of  marblo 
which  flew  in  every  direction.  He  manipulated  the 
mallet,  the  chisel,  and  the  rasp  with  amazing  rapidity 
and  dexterity.  Bourdon,  one  of  his  workmen,  used 
to  say,  "  He  peels  off  the  marble  like  shavings  !  " 
These  words  seemed  perfectly  true,  so  rapidly  did  the 
marble  under  his  hand  take  a  fresh  aspect.  How 
often,  when  the  vans  were  actually  at  the  door,  have 
I  not  seen  him  change  the  fold  of  a  drapery,  the 
position  of  a  curl,  with  two  blows  of  the  mallet  so 
vigorously  applied  that  I  would  fancy  he  must 
break  the  statue.  Like  Puget,  he  might  have  said, 
"  The  marble  trembles  beneath  my  touch !  " 

This  artist,  apparently  so  self-confident,  beloved 
by  all  and  renowned  for  his  work,  dreaded  the  ex- 
hibitions and  shrank  from  criticism.  He  would 
walk  round  his  statues  and  listen  to  the  remarks  of 
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the  crowd.  That  year,  the  year  1847,  he  was  dis- 
satisfied because,  in  spite  of  the  high  praise  awarded 
him  for  his  bust  of  Auber,  the  public  was  drawn 
away  from  it  to  look  at  a  statue  he  had  not  produced. 
I  refer  to  Cle*singer's  "  Woman  stung  by  a  serpent." 

Pradier  fumed,  criticised  the  statue,  and  never 
remembered  that  the  very  reproaches  he  levelled  at 
his  younger  rival  might  have  been  applied  to  his 
own  works.  He  used  to  say,  "  It  is  easy  to  produce 
an  effect  when  one  reveals  what  one  ought  to  hide." 

In  those  days  the  opening  of  the  salon  was  a  kind 
of  fete  for  the  artists.  Anglo-Saxon  customs  had 
not  yet  forced  an  entry  and  introduced  turnstiles  to 
be  squeezed  through  at  one's  peril.  The  exhibitions 
were  free  and  really  open  to  the  public,  except  on 
Saturday,  the  day  reserved  for  those  who  had  com- 
plimentary tickets  from  the  Fine  Arts  Committee. 
These  tickets  were  scattered  broadcast,  but  as  Satur- 
day was  the  fashionable  day,  the  day  the  fine  ladies 
went,  there  was  always  a  crowd,  and  one  was  nearly 
stifled  in  the  Louvre  galleries  in  spite  of  cries  of 
"  Pass  on,  gentlemen,  pass  on,''  from  the  attendants. 
The  annual  exhibitions  took  place  in  the  Louvre 
itself.  A  wooden  gallery  was  built  out  beyond  the 
facade  of  the  grand  gallery,  pictures  by  Veronese, 
Titian,  Gherlandaio,  and  Rembrandt  were  covered  by 
brand  new  pictures  from  the  brush  of  Biard,  d' Alaux, 
Latil,  and  Chautard.  Below,  on  the  ground-floor,  a 
sort  of  cellar,  the  sculpture  was  arranged,  and 
nobody  found  fault  with  the  plan. 

The  last  salon  exhibition  which  encumbered  the 
galleries  of  the  Louvre  was  that  of  1848.  The 
Revolution  had  abolished  the  judges.  Every  con- 
tribution was  accepted.  Never  was  there  such  a 
gay  success,  but  this  excellent  custom  was  not 
maintained.  They  went  back — a  strange  thing  in  a 
democratic  country — to  the  principle  of  selection. 
Surely  in  such  a  country  each  artist  ought  to  be 
free  to  follow  his  own  inspiration  !  Besides,  the 
exhibitions  are  no  longer  free,  and  a  burden  to  the 
State,  therefore  it  has  no  right  to  impose  its  veto. 
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The  right  of  making  appeal  to  the  public  is  a  right 
which  belongs  not  only  to  the  artist  of  genius,  but 
also  to  the  blundering  and  grotesque  handicrafts- 
man. In  such  circumstances  there  is  but  one 
judge,  viz.,  he  who  pays  the  entrance  fee. 

The  Institute,  represented  by  the  "  Acade*mie  des 
Beaux-Arts,"  was  then  the  only  body  which  had  a 
right  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  works  sent  to  the 
exhibitions.  It  was  a  severe  tribunal,  imbued  with 
orthodox  opinions  of  an  exclusive  character,  and  it 
often  acted  unjustly. 

Many  famous  men,  such  as  Cabat,  Rousseau, 
Corot,  Dupre',  Eugene  Delacroix,  had  to  suffer  from 
their  rigorous  censorship;  but  time  has  avenged  them. 

It  was  never  known  who  would  be  admitted  and 
who  would  be  excluded,  and  the  excitement  among 
the  artists  was  intense.  The  salon  opened  in- 
variably at  12  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  April.  Already 
at  11  o'clock  on  that  morning  the  courtyard  of  the 
museum  was  crowded.  One  saw  on  every  side  the 
anxious  faces,  the  long  hair,  and  the  pointed  hats  of 
artists.  Those  from  the  same  studio  would  get 
together  in  a  group.  There  was  much  hand- 
shaking, shouting,  and  joking.  Sometimes  they 
would  begin  singing  in  chorus,  "  Le  ver  a  soie  se 
fait  dans  la  marmite,  j'en  garderai  toujours  le 
souvenier."  I  pause — but  only  just  in  time.  Louis 
de  Cormenin  and  I  never  missed  the  opening  of  the 
salon.  The  event  was  of  more  importance,  or  at 
least  so  it  seems  to  me,  than  it  is  now.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  who  did  not  see  them  then  to 
picture  to  himself  the  appearance  of  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre  and  Le  Cariousel  in  those  days.  Then,  men 
selling  dogs  and  fancy  articles,  open-air  dentists  and 
jugglers,  hindered  the  traffic  in  the  unpaved  square, 
which  was  dusty  or  muddy  according  to  the  weather. 
The  Rue  du  Doyenn6  and  the  Rue  des  Orties,  which 
skirted  the  Grande  Gale*rie,  the  Rue  Saint  Thomas 
du  Louvre,  and  the  Rue  Froimanteau,  now  replaced 
by  the  new  buildings  for  the  Ministere  de  Finances, 
limited  the  space  where  the  crowd  was  confined. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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The  principal  entrance  opened  into  a  vast  hall, 
from  which  one  ascended  the  grand  staircase,  con- 
structed by  Fontaine  and  Persier,  and  which  now 
no  longer  exists.  The  work  of  uniting  the  Louvre 
with  the  Tuileries  has  so  changed  the  building 
that  it  is  scarcely  recognizable. 

At  about  a  quarter  to  twelve  people  began  to 
gather  round  the  closed  door.  There  were  some 
violent  thrusts  by  the  crowd,  which  received 
another  name.  Now  and  then  some  young  art 
student  would  cry,  "  L'Institut  a  la  Lanterne ! " 
Everybody  laughed,  and  perhaps  some  old  fogey 
who  had  lost  himself  in  the  crowd  would  exclaim, 
"  What  are  we  coming  to,  Mon  Dieu  !  What  are 
we  coming  to !  "  Precisely  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve  both  wings  of  the  door  opened,  and  the 
old  custodian,  dressed  in  red,  in  short  breeches,  his 
three-cornered  hat  low  down  upon  his  forehead, 
and  his  halberd  held  in  his  hand,  appeared  upon 
the  threshold.  Then  there  was  a  confused  cry  of 
"  Yive  le  Pere  Henaut !  "  and  a  rush  for  the  stairs, 
which  were  soon  ascended.  Each  artist  anxiously 
examined  the  catalogue  to  see  if  his  name  was  in 
the  list,  and  everybody  gathered  together  in  the 
salon  carre. 

The  exhibition  of  1847  was  a  very  interesting  one. 

The  bourgeois  were  in  ecstasy  over  Horace 
Vernet's  "Judith,"  whilst  the  romanticists,  who 
were  not  yet  extinct,  and  the  rebels,  who  exist 
always,  uttered  exclamations  of  delight  before 
Thomas  Couture's  "  Komains  de  la  Decadence,"  and 
before  the  "  Fantasia  Marocaine,"  and  the  "  Barque 
des  Naufrages,"  by  Eugene  Delacroix.  Especially 
round  Delacroix's  pictures — he  was  then  far  from 
being  accepted  by  the  general  public — the  tumult 
gathered.  Compliments  such  as  "  Old  fogey  "  and 
"  Barbarian "  were  exchanged  freely ;  there  was 
hooting,  clapping,  and  many  a  personal  scuffle.  There 
was  one  picture  hung  so  high  in  the  grand galerie  that 
it  seemed  placed  with  the  intention  of  concealing  it 
from  view.  It  was  the  "  Combat  de  Coqs,''  by 
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GeYome,  who  was  exhibiting  for  the  first  time. 
But  the  crowd  observed  the  picture,  and  stopped 
before  it.  The*ophile  Gautier  came  up.  He  looked 
long  at  the  work,  and  then,  turning  to  the  person 
with  whom  he  walked  arm-in-arm,  said,  "  That  is  a 
master."  Gautier  was  right;  a  new  school  had 
appeared ;  the  leader  of  the  "  Pompdistes "  had 
made  his  debut. 

Another  artist,  Isabey,  had  departed  for  the 
first  time  from  marine  painting,  a  branch  of  the 
art  he  seemed  to  monopolize  together  with  Gudin 
and  Eugene  le  Poitevin.  Now  with  his  "  Cere"- 
monie  dans  une  Bglise  de  Delft,"  during  the  six- 
teenth century  he  proved  that  in  genre  painting  he 
was  an  artist  of  brilliant  parts. 

Diaz,  then  but  little  known,  revealed  in  his 
"Dessons  de  foreV  high  qualities  as  a  painter  of 
effects  of  light.  The  art  students,  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement,  ran  from  Diaz  to  Isabey,  from  Isabey 
to  Delacroix,  from  Delacroix  to  Couture,  from 
Couture  to  Ge*rome,  exclaiming,  "  David  is  dead  I 
Long  live  colour  ! " 

Pushing  his  way  painfully  among  the  crowd  was 
a  middle-aged  man,  who  carried  a  poor  shrunken 
creature  upon  his  back.  This  small  being  had  no 
arms,  and  his  feet  were  gloved  rather  than  shod. 
If  one  approached  him  he  offered  his  right  foot, 
which  one  pressed  gently.  That  was  his  way  of 
shaking  hands.  This  unfinished  being  was  a 
painter.  "  Ducornet,  born  without  arms,"  painted 
pictures  with  his  foot,  which  were  no  worse  than 
many  a  picture  painted  with  the  hand.  I  remember 
the  portrait  of  a  woman  which  had  had  the  honour 
of  being  placed  in  the  salon  carre  and  painted 
by  an  artist  whom  I  knew  and  who  was  not  destined 
to  live  long.  He  was  a  young  man  of  a  very  gentle 
initure,  called  De  Tierceville,  who  was  subject  to 
fits  of  despondency.  Life  disappointed  him,  and 
in  spite  of  his  gift  for  painting  he  was  without 
hope  of  happiness,  therefore  he  thought  it  simpler 
to  go  away,  and  he  hung  himself.  I  met  him  on 
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that  day  of  opening  at  the  salon  of  1847.  We 
stood  for  a  long  time  together  looking  at  "  Un 
Gaulois,"  by  Adrien  Guignet,  a  fine  picture  which 
he  greatly  admired. 

In  the  extemporized  gallery  I  perceived  a  canvas 
of  medium  size,  which  attracted  me  by  its  very 
insignificance.  The  picture  had  no  luminous  points ; 
a  turgid  and  confused  scheme  of  colouring,  every- 
thing in  a  neutral  tint,  graduated  between  bistre 
and  violet ;  the  drawing  lacked  sharpness  of  outline* 
Occasionally  the  outlines  became  altogether  blurred 
and  were  only  indicated.  After  gazing  for  some 
time  at  a  picture,  the  colouring  of  which  was  as 
confused  as  the  drawing,  I  succeeded  in  making  out 
the  enigma.  I  discovered  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  ta 
which  a  boy  was  fastened  by  the  feet,  and  two  men 
who  seemed  to  be  supporting  him.  The  subject  of 
the  picture  was  "  (Edipe  Enfant,"  and  it  was  the 
first  Francois  Millet  had  exhibited.  When  I  re- 
member this  confused  composition  I  am  filled  with 
respect  for  the  artist  who  from  such  beginnings 
reached  that  perfection  of  translucent  colouring  in 
his  landscapes  where  life,  air,  and  light  seem  to 
flood  the  canvas,  and  nature  is  represented  with 
unrivalled  fidelity.  The  natural  heaviness  of  his 
manner  he  never  quite  threw  off,  but  he  had  lived  so 
long  in  the  sunlight  that  he  had  surprised  its  secret. 

He  was  not  a  painter  of  picturesque  landscape, 
but  of  the  fields,  and  he  had  expended  infinite 
labour  and  unremitting  effort  to  acquire  his  art; 
his  industry  was  perfectly  astounding. 

His  life  was  one  long  struggle  with  misery,  and 
the  price  he  received  for  his  pictures  scarcely 
assured  him  dry  bread  every  day. 

It  is  to  be  surmised  that  his  death  enlightened 
the  "  connoisseurs  !  "  Recently  (March,  1881),  one 
of  his  landscapes  sold  for  frcs.  160,000.  I  repeat,  for 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs,  at  a  public  sale, 
a  third  more  than  the  earnings  of  his  whole  life.* 

*  At  the  Frederic  Hartmann  sale  in  1881  eight  pictures  of 
Millet's  fetched  423,700  francs. 
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Again,  at  the  salon  of  1847,  I  first  remarked  the 
pictures  of  Eugene  Fromentin.  He  exhibited  "  Une 
Mosqude  Arabe,"  a  "  Vue  de  la  Chiffah,"  a  "  Vue 
pres  de  la  Rochelle."  I  did  not  divine  the  future 
artist  of  Oriental  grace.  There  was  a  want  of 
modelling  and  of  transparency,  and  the  colouring 
was  greyish  and  undecided.  Nevertheless  I  noted 
&  certain  rare  refinement  and  sincerity  of  style  in 
the  delineation  of  scenery  I  had  visited.  The 
painter  who  produced  these  small  pictures  formed 
himself  gradually,  and  his  mental  development  kept 
pace  with  his  artistic  development ;  nervous  and 
dissatisfied  with  his  work,  beginning  it  over  again, 
trying  to  improve  it,  aiming  high,  at  last  he  entered 
upon  the  full  possession  of  his  powers,  both  as  a 
writer  and  as  an  artist.  I  knew  him  and  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  later.  Here  I  wish 
only  to  refer  to  his  first  appearance  at  the  salon, 
which  I  believe  took  place  in  the  year  1847. 

If  a  few  names  still  survive  in  the  memory  of 
living  men,  how  many  were  then  familiar  which 
have  passed  out  of  hearing  altogether  ! 

It  would  be  heartless  to  pronounce  them  here, 
for  they  awake  no  echo,  and  the  works  they  signed 
went  only  to  swell  the  crowd  of  useless  things 
from  which  art  has  nothing  to  learn,  history 
nothing  to  gather,  and  posterity  nothing  to  derive. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  what  has  become  of  the 
greater  number  of  pictures  either  ordered  or 
acquired  by  the  State  at  the  request  of  some 
deputy  must  go  seek  them  in  the  collections  of 
provincial  towns,  or  in  the  galleries  at  Versailles, 
which  is  the  Necropolis  of  our  historical  painting. 

As  I  wandered  through  the  salon,  however,  I 
was  in  search — although  I  enjoyed  any  picture  which 
gave  proof  of  talent — of  scenes  and  subjects  painted 
in  Brittany,  for  the  expedition  planned  with 
Flaubert  was  soon  to  be  carried  out.  We  only 
delayed  till  April  should  be  over.  Everything  was 
ready,  light  suits,  stout  walking  boots,  white  hats 
from  Avignon,  thick  sticks  sent  us  from  Caen, 
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porpoise-hide  sacks  with  heavy  straps,  tobacco 
pouches  from  Hungary,  and  Tyrolese  pipes  of 
carved  wood.  We  had  written  out  our  notes  on 
each  subject  and  had  traced  our  itinerary  upon 
the  map  of  each  department.  Our  hearts  beat 
loudly,  and  we  were  counting  the  days  to  our 
departure.  There  was  to  be  no  climbing  into 
carriages  and  diligences,  no  traversing  Brittany  as 
if  for  a  wager.  No,  indeed !  "We  were  to  travel 
on  foot,  our  knapsack  on  our  back,  our  gaiters 
buttoned  over  our  trousers,  and  our  staff  in  our 
hand — good  comrades  touring  in  Brittany  to  study 
its  history  and  its  scenery. 

From  Paris  we  were  to  take  the  train  which  was 
to  set  us  down  at  Blois ;  at  Honfleur  we  were  to 
embark  on  board  a  steamer  which  would  bring  us 
back  to  Rouen  ;  between  these  two  destinations  we 
had  planned  a  walking  tour  to  last  four  months. 
By  way  of  Anjou  we  were  to  enter  Brittany  and 
to  leave  it  through  Normandy.  Such  was  our 
programme,  and  we  adhered  to  it. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1847,  while  Paris  prepared 
its  last  fete  in  honour  of  Saint  Philippe,  we  crossed 
the  half-awakened  city  in  travelling  costume  from 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine  to  the  Gare  d'Orleans. 
We  trod  the  Quais  gaily,  carried  our  knapsacks  with 
a  swing  of  the  shoulders  and  a  jaunty  air,  and  struck 
the  pavement  with  our  sticks.  We  were  full  of  joy, 
and,  as  Flaubert  had  said,  "  alone,  independent,  and 
together."  Indeed,  we  were  perfectly  happy. 
Gustave  seemed  to  have  thrown  his  cares  behind 
him.  As  for  me,  my  cares  were  of  such  a  trifling 
nature  that  they  were  borne  away  upon  the  morn- 
ing breeze  that  filled  our  lungs  and  which  we  drew 
in  with  deep  inspirations  as  if  really  we  had  burst 
our  fetters  and  regained  our  freedom.  This  feeling 
was  predominant  and  persistent  throughout  the 
journey.  What  had  we  escaped  from  ?  From  a 
few  accustomed  restraints,  from  the  conven- 
tionalities of  society,  perhaps  from  a  somewhat 
exacting  maternal  affection,  fearful  of  danger  on. 
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our  account.  We  contemplated  with  delight  the 
idea  of  wandering  side  by  side  for  four  months  by 
chance  routes  and  in  chance  resting-places  amid 
beautiful  scenery.  It  appeared  to  us  that  we  had 
escaped  from  civilized  life  and  had  gone  back  to 
savagery.  "We  were  prepared  to  admire  every- 
thing, ruins  where  the  wall-flowers  blow,  cathedrals 
darkened  by  painted  windows,  rocks  covered  with 
sea-weed,  and  the  great  landes  the  yellow  broom 
has  carpeted  with  gold. 

The  beginning  of  our  journey  was  inauspicious. 
On  the  fourth  day  Flaubert  had  one  of  his  nervous 
attacks.  I  sent  for  Dr.  Bretonneau,  then  one  of 
the  first  medical  authorities  in  France.  He  hastened 
to  visit  us.  Already  advanced  in  years  he  had 
something  of  the  countryman  transplanted  to  a 
town  about  his  manner  and  demeanour,  but  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  his  high  intelligence  and  by 
that  searching  glance  of  the  experienced  practitioner 
which  seems  to  search  out  the  secrets  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  of  the  body.  With  the  perfect  candour  of 
the  true  scientist  he  confessed  his  ignorance  and 
used  to  say,  "  All  our  science  is  only  a  series  of 
desiderata,  and  we  are  still  unable  to  explain  la 
migraine."  He  prescribed  sulphate  of  quinine, 
but  in  such  large  doses  that  I  ventured  to  remon- 
strate. 

Dr.  Bretonneau  listened  patiently,  and  then 
replied,  "  Sulphate  of  quinine  is  useless  unless  it 
produces  an  effect  upon  the  system  like  the  firing 
off  of  a  cannon." 

This  saying  did  not  pass  from  my  memory,  and 
three  years  later  I  put  it  to  a  practical  test  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Lebanon  with  most  happy  results. 
This  attack  was  the  only  one  to  sadden  our  tour, 
which  we  resumed  as  soon  as  Flaubert  had  re- 
covered his  strength. 

The  first  days  of  travel  seemed  rather  arduous, 
and  the  thirty  pounds  weight  we  carried  on  our 
backs  heavy,  especially  at  the  end  of  each  stage. 
Gradually,  however,  we  became  so  used  to  the 
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burden  that  we  felt  out  of  condition  when  the 
knapsacks  were  not  slung  upon  our  shoulders  like  a 
make-weight. 

As  for  our  sleeping-places,  where  did  we  not 
sleep  ?  In  the  Prison  Centrale  at  Fontevrault,  at 
the  Convent  of  La  Trappe  de  la  Meilleraye,  in  good 
hotels  at  Nantes,  Rennes,  and  Saint-Malo,  in 
carters'  inns  or  little  taverns  such  as  the  one  at 
Penmarch,  in  a  stable  as  at  Plougoff,  and  in  a  coast- 
guard shelter  as  at  Plouvan.  Everything  and 
every  place  pleased  us,  and  never  once  did  we 
complain  of  that  salutary  travellers'  discomfort 
which,  after  all,  is  but  one  of  the  incidents  of  travel. 

Our  start  was  always  made  by  sunrise.  We  thus 
accomplished  the  chief  part  of  the  day's  march 
before  our  second  breakfast ;  the  next  stage  brought 
us  to  our  night's  lodging.  There  we  made  notes  of 
the  day's  adventures,  dined  with  formidable  zest, 
and  went  to  bed,  where  we  slept  the  sleep  which  is 
"the  brother  of  death,"  and  does  not  leave  the 
vestige  of  a  dream. 

Our  life  was  full  of  conscious  enjoyment.  At 
five-and-twenty  one  needs  only  stout  legs,  good 
health,  money  in  the  pocket,  a  wish  to  see  every- 
thing without  any  morbid  vanity,  the  intoxicating 
influences  of  movement,  youth,  and  nature,  to  be 
happy,  and  we  were  not  lacking  in  these  qualifica- 
tions. I  know  not  what  Brittany  is  like,  now  that 
they  have  thrown  over  it  a  network  of  railways, 
and  that  as  one  of  its  great  food-producing  districts 
it  has  been  connected  with  Paris. 

In  1849  it  was  only  a  country  in  juxtaposition. 
The  department  of  the  Loire-Inf  erieure,  bounded  by 
that  of  Anjou  and  the  Department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine, 
connected  with  Normandy,  were  fertile  lands  where 
the  Langue  d'Oil  was  understood,  but  he  who 
had  penetrated  into  Breton,  speaking  Brittany  to 
Morbihan,  Finistere,  and  the  C6tes-du  Nord,  felt 
that  he  had  entered  a  primitive  country,  "  that 
noble  Armorican  land,"  as  little  Pere  Frin,  my  old 
teacher  in  the  eighth  class,  was  in  the  habit  of  saying. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  military  road,  steep  lanes 
with  high  banks  and  hedges  of  thorn  and  clematis 
tangled  about  the  holly  bushes  were  the  only  roads. 
Upon  the  spacious  landes  the  broom  and  the  gorse 
grew  together  undisturbed.  The  people  spoke  a 
Celtic  tongue ;  their  historical  monuments  were  the 
dolmen  and  the  shaking  stone.  They  owned  lean 
cattle,  and  practised  a  primitive  husbandry,  lived  in 
dilapidated  townships,  were  apathetic,  superstitious, 
and  miserably  poor. 

It  was  but  little  changed  from  the  "  Gallea 
Comata"  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  both  remote 
and  unfamiliar,  and  it  charmed  us.  The  towns  did 
not  detain  us  long ;  we  quickly  left  them  to  resume 
our  route  across  the  open  spaces,  only  broken  by 
the  steeple  of  some  lonely  chapel  like  a  funereal 
stele  rising  in  the  desert.  Everything  was  rugged, 
deserted,  sad,  and  uncouth,  but  hardy  and  unso- 
phisticated as  other  parts  of  France  had  ceased  to 
be.  Thanks  to  the  notes  written  in  our  pocket- 
books,  we  always  knew  on  the  previous  evening 
what  we  should  see  the  next  day.  We  thus  were 
able  to  pass  in  review  the  history  of  Brittany  in  the 
locality  itself,  and  if  we  entered  a  church  or  a 
ruined  castle  we  made  at  once  for  the  statue  or  for 
the  basin  of  holy  water,  the  tombstone  or  the  anti- 
quarian relic  we  were  bound  to  observe.  Nobody 
knew  who  we  were,  whether  engineers,  mathema- 
ticians, land  surveyors,  or  what  not. 

Ultimately  the  gendarmes  and  the  douaniers  would 
ask  us  to  produce  our  passports,  and  turned  quickly 
to  see  our  status — of  independent  means,  that  was 
all! 

One  of  the  Custom  House  officers  made  us 
undergo  a  formal  interrogation,  and  examined  the 
contents  of  our  knapsacks.  He  seemed  a  little  dis- 
appointed. With  a  wheedling  air,  and  in  a  low 
voice,  he  said  — 

"  Come,  now,  you  might  say  who  you  are." 

Flaubert  whispered  in  his  ear  — 

"  On  a  secret  mission." 
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That  was  near  Sarzeau,  and  we  were  approaching 
Mor-Bihon  (the  little  sea),  when  the  Custom  House 
officer  caught  us  up,  quite  out  of  breath. 

"  Tell  the  King  not  to  come  here,"  he  said  ;  "  the 
country  is  not  safe ;  there  are  still  Chouans  about." 

Once  at  Daoulas  the  village  women  trooped  round 
us  and  forced  us  to  "  unpack,"  that  is  to  say,  to 
spread  out  the  wares  we  were  supposed  to  be  hawk- 
ing about  from  place  to  place.  They  thought  we 
were  laughing  at  them,  and  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  escaping  from  their  talons.  Near  Crozon  a  good- 
natured  gendarme,  who  had  read  our  passports, 
remarked  — 

"  I  know  what  your  business  is,  for  I  have  seen  a 
gentleman  travel  like  you  with  a  knapsack  on  his 
back  and  a  big  umbrella.  He  made  a  portrait  of 
the  grottoes  at  Morgatt.  I  wanted  to  know  what 
his  trade  was.  I  asked  him  for  his  papers,  and  I 
saw  upon  them  that  he  was  pvnitre  passagete." 

No,  gendarme,  we  were  not  peintres  paysagistes 
(landscape  painters).  We  were  two  "  followers  of 
the  muse,"  and  if  you  had  been  with  us  you  would 
have  heard  the  poems  we  recited  upon  our  way. 
We  did  not  lack  imagination,  and  plenty  of  new 
literary  ideas  suggested  themselves  to  us.  Any 
monument  or  famous  spot  sufficed  to  inspire  us.  At 
Tiffauges,  as  we  wandered  through  the  ruins  of  the 
castle,  we  wanted  to  write  a  spicy  'novel  about 
Gilles  de  Retz.  At  Quiberon  we  dreamed  of  writing 
a  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Vende'e.  At  Sucinio, 
which  gave  birth  to  Arthur  of  Brittany,  we  were 
to  write  the  hundred  years'  war.  At  Saint- 
Malot  we  thought  of  a  history  of  the  Corsairs, 
and  at  Rennes  a  history  of  the  Parliamentary 
struggles  which  preceded  the  revolution  of  1789. 
Subjects  need  not  have  failed  us,  but  one  project 
dispelled  the  other,  and  dispelled  it  so  thoroughly 
that  not  one  of  them  was  ever  revived.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  ChSne  de  la  Mi-Yoie,  between 
Ploermel  and  Josselin,  Flaubert  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "Beaumanoir,  bois  ton  sang!"  ("Beau- 
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manoir,  drink  thy  blood  !  ")  He  next  remembered 
Tinte*niac  and  the  "  Milourd  "  Bembro,  and  wished 
to  strike  a  blow  with  his  stick  upon  my  knapsack, 
which  I  unfortunately  received  on  my  arm. 

I  begged  him  not  to  hit  so  hard;  to  which  he 
replied,  "  You  are  only  a  bourgeois.  You  will  never 
understand  the  greatness  of  the  battle  of  the  Thirty ; 
I  think  it  grand  !  " 

Near  Mount  Saint-Michel,  on  the  Tombelaine 
Islet,  where  Montgomery  fortified  himself,  he  wished 
to  give  a  representation  of  the  tournament  of  the 
29th  June,  1559.  As  I  was  to  play  the  part  of 
"Henri  II."  I  declined,  and  Flaubert  said,  "Any- 
one can  see  you  do  not  care  for  history  !  "  Were 
we  mad  ?  Very  likely. 

Flaubert  made  acquaintances  by  the  way.  During 
the  GueVande  fair  we  entered  one  of  the  booths 
to  see  a  "  young  phenomenon  "  who  was  advertised 
outside  with  much  beating  of  drums.  The  "  young 
phenomenon  "  was  a  sheep  with  five  legs,  and  a 
tail  in  the  shape  of  a  trumpet.  The  man  who  ex 
hibited  it  was  a  rather  sly  peasant  in  a  blue  blouse, 
who  spoke  with  a  strong  Picardy  accent. 

Flaubert  pretended  to  admire  the  young  phenome- 
non, listened  to  the  explanations,  went  into  raptures 
over  the  freaks  of  nature,  assured  the  poor  creature's 
showman  that  he  would  make  his  fortune,  advised 
him  to  write  to  Louis-Philippe,  and  finally  invited 
him  to  dine  with  us,  so  as  to  make  him  talk.  The 
man  did  not  wait  to  be  pressed,  came  to  dinner, 
talked  very  little,  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine,  and 
became  thoroughly  intoxicated.  At  dessert  Flaubert 
and  he  "  thoued  "  each  other.  The  sheep  had  taken 
Flaubert's  fancy,  and  as  we  walked  along  the  roads 
he  would  say  to  me  — 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  the  young  phenomenon  ?  " 

He  began  to  call  me  the  young  phenomenon,  and, 
as  passers-by  are  rare  between  Piriac  and  Mesquer, 
from  a  commanding  slope  he  pointed  me  out  to  the 
trees  and  the  bushes. 

Again,   at   Brest,   he  fell  in   with   the   "young 
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phenomenon,''  whose  owner  once  more  got  drunk 
at  our  table.  Alas !  he  was  to  meet  him  for  the 
last  time  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  July,  1848. 
He  was  not  always  in  the  mood  for  playing  the 
part  of  Tintdniac,  or  for  being  fascinated  by  a 
five-footed  sheep,  but  when  these  kind  of  manias 
took  hold  upon  him  he  was  impossible,  I  might 
even  say  unendurable.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  let  the  infatuation  wear  itself  out,  but  some- 
times this  process  was  less  rapid  than  one  would 
have  wished.  Happily,  our  tempers  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  these  incidents,  and  by  way  of  com- 
pensation we  shared  literary  joys  of  the  deepest 
description,  such  as  stirred  our  hearts. 

I  still  remember  with  emotion  the  visit  we  paid 
to  the  Chateau  de  Combourg,  and  how  profoundly 
moved  we  were  when  we  ascended  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  Chateaubriand's  old  home.  We  had  un- 
covered instinctively,  as  in  a  sacred  place.  When 
we  entered  the  small,  room  he  lived  in  as  a  child, 
where  he  spent  so  much  time  in  dreams,  and 
struggled  to  conquer  that  engrossing  love  he  had 
hardly  dared  touch  upon  in  his  memoirs,  Flaubert's 
eyes  were  dim,  and  he  rested  his  hand  upon  the 
table  as  if  he  would  fain  catch  something  of  the 
spirit  of  that  great  genius. 

A  month  previously  we  had  sat  together  opposite 
the  race  of  the  currents,  "  never  traversed  without 
fear  or  danger,"  near  the  Bay  Des  Tre"passes,  op- 
posite the  Sein  Island,  the  island  of  the  Druidesses, 
and  read  the  Velle"da  episode.  Now  at  Combourg, 
where  his  life  began,  we  lay  down  by  the  little  lake 
that  he  sings  of,  near  those  woods  where  he  wandered 
with  Lucille,  in  sight  of  the  castle  time  began  to 
threaten,  and  of  the  closely  packed  village  houses 
grouped  at  the  foot  of  the  castle : 

"  Te  souyient  t-il  du  lac  tranquille 
Qu'  effleurait  1'hirondelle  agile  ?  " 

There  we  re-read  "  Rene." 

We  shared  a  room  in   the   only   inn   the  place 
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possessed.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was 
awoke  by  a  voice  of  thunder.  The  window  was 
open,  and  the  manor-house  could  be  seen  through 
it  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  and  Flaubert, 
standing  in  the  room,  was  declaiming  — 

"  Man !  Not  yet  is  the  season  of  thy  migration ; 
wait  till  the  death  winds  blow,  and  then  spread  thy 
wings  for  those  unexplored  regions  thy  soul 
demands." 

The  passage  is  from  "  Rene*." 

"  Let  us  sleep,"  I  said  to  Flaubert. 

"  No  ;  let  us  talk." 

The  sun  had  risen  high  above  the  trees  before  we 
had  ceased  talking  of  Chateaubriand.  The  men  of 
my  generation  had  a  cultus  for  him  such  as  the 
young  men  of  to-day  cannot  form  any  idea  of. 

Vitro*  did  not  excite  so  much  enthusiasm  in  us, 
and  after  paying  a  visit  to  Madame  de  Se'vignd's 
rochers  we  spent  two  days  amid  some  beech  woods 
in  a  wooden  shoe-maker's  hut,  like  Don  Quixote 
among  the  wood-cutters.  The  comparison  is  less  in- 
appropriate than  it  would  appear.  We  voluntarily 
fought  with  windmills,  and  literature  was  our 
tyrannous  Dulcinea. 

Did  we  write  the  story  of  that  journey,  which  in 
a  superficial  way  embraced  natural  scenery,  history, 
and  archaeology  ?  Yes,  indeed !  "We  wrote  it  in 
twelve  chapters,  which  we  divided  between  us. 
Gustave  wrote  the  unevenly-numbered  chapters 
and  I  the  others.  He  began,  I  finished.  The 
book  makes  a  big  octavo  volume.  Two  clean 
copies,  both  bound,  exist,  written  out  beautifully  in 
manuscript.  One  of  these  belonged  to  Flaubert, 
the  other  belongs  to  me.  Sometimes  we  thought 
of  publishing  the  work  with  this  title,  "  Through 
the  fields  and  along  the  shore."  But  we  shrank 
from  the  necessary  labour  of  remodelling  the 
whole.  Because  we  imagined  ourselves  humorous, 
and  pretended  that  there  should  be  no  conceal- 
ments, we  had  concealed  so  little  that  in  the  end 
we  concealed  nothing. 
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We  scattered  over  the  pages  our  whole  collection 
of  nonsense,  and  it  was  no  small  one.  It  is  a  com- 
bative book,  treats  of  every  subject,  has  many 
digressions,  refers  a  propos  of  Notre  Dame  d'Auray 
to  the  right  of  search,  discusses  the  "  Chambre  des 
Pairs"  with  relation  to  the  combat  of  the  Thirty, 
spares  neither  men  nor  their  works,  reduces  all 
human  ideals  to  the  one  standard  of  the  literary 
ideal,  mixes  sentiment  and  satire,  not  unseasoned 
with  invective,  and,  in  fact,  is  suited  to  remain 
what  it  is,  a  work  in  manuscript  of  two  copies. 

I  will  only  remark  that  this  collection  of  youthful 
absurdities  contains  some  pages  from  Flaubert's 
pen  which  are  in  his  best  style.  On  this  account 
only  this  production  should  be  preserved,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  ensure  such  a  result.  Flaubert's 
copy,  I  think,  might  be  placed  in  the  public  library 
of  Rouen,  as  mine  will  be  deposited,  when  my  time 
shall  have  come,  in  the  library  I  have  chosen  for  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  excursion  we  would  rest 
in  some  town  which  possessed  a  good  inn.  We 
would  stay  there  a  week,  and  during  that  time  each 
would  write  his  appointed  chapter.  Then  it  seemed 
to  us  that  when  we  were  not  travelling  our  time 
was  wasted,  and  we  determined  to  finish  the  book 
at  home  after  our  return.  I  have  discovered  a 
letter  of  Gustave's  written  at  the  end  of  May,  1848, 
in  which  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  my  last 
chapter.  A  passage  in  the  letter  refers  to  the 
impression  these  wanderings  over  the  landes  of 
Brittany  and  by  the  seashore  made  upon  our  minds  : 

"  1  have  received  your  chapter.  It  is  better  than 
the  previous  one ;  a  very  little  more  and  it  would 
be  excellent.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  only 
want  curtailing  here  and  there;  it  is  a  little 
monotonous  in  colouring — too  minute,  that  is  all. 
Ah  !  my  dear  Max,  it  touched  me  to  read  one  cer- 
tain regretful  page,  and  to  remember  that  dear  little 
tour  in  Brittany. 

"No,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  we  can  ever 
again  repeat  the  experience,  such  a  happiness  could 
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not  occur  twice  in  a  life.  Perhaps  even  there 
would  be  folly  in  trying  to  bring  it  about.  Ah  !  what 
a  crowd  of  recollections  came  into  my  head  just  then ! 
I  saw  it  all,  the  dust,  the  turn  of  the  road,  a 
climb  up  the  cliffs  in  the  sun,  and  then  only  a  year 
ago — our  lovely  dreamy  hours  a  deux — seated  by 
the  wayside !  and  then  to  think  that  you  will  drink 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  that  I  shall  not  be  near 
you ! " 

Flaubert  was  right.  There  never  was  anything 
in  our  joint  lives  equal  to  that  tour  in  Brittany, 
which  had  been  so  well  planned,  so  gaily  carried  out. 
Never  was  our  spiritual  communion  more  perfect ; 
never  had  the  one  echoed  the  thought  of  the  other 
so  faithfully.  I  cannot  recall  even  a  friendly  dis- 
cussion which  might  imply  a  difference  of  opinion. 
It  is  true  that  we  lavished  praises  upon  one  another's 
performances,  and  when  we  spoke  of  the  books  we 
were  to  write  in  the  future  no  doubt  came  to  trouble 
our  minds.  Is  there  any  ground  for  surprise  at  this 
confidence  on  our  part  ?  We  had  as  yet  published 
nothing,  had  suffered  no  disappointment,  and  at 
twenty-five  a  man's  own  observation  is  not  likely  to 
furnish  him  with  any  convincing  proof  of  his  own 
inadequacy.  We  had  no  sufficient  reason  then  for 
not  believing  in  our  own  powers,  and  it  was  natural 
that  we  should  look  forward  placidly  to  our  literary 
future.  For  my  part  I  learnt  later  to  take  a 
lower  estimate  of  my  talents,  and  have  come  to 
understand  that  in  the  path  of  letters  as  in  the  army 
one  sometimes  attains  to  nothing  except  old  age. 

At  the  end  of  October  I  returned  to  Croisset, 
where  Bouilhet  read  us  the  verses  he  had  composed 
during  our  absence,  among  others  a  poem  called 
"  Les  Hois  du  Monde,"  which  is  very  fine.  I  found 
Flaubert  much  disturbed.  Alfred  le  Poitevin,  who 
had  married,  was  suffering  from  attacks  of  breath- 
lessness,  scarcely  went  out  at  all,  and  had  not  visited 
him  for  a  long  time.  We  determined  to  pay  him  a 
visit. 

He   lived   at  Neuville-Chant-d'Oisel,  a  property 
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near  Rouen,  which  belonged  to  his  father-in-law.  I 
was  alarmed  by  the  change  I  observed  in  him.  He 
had  grown  bald  over  the  temples ;  his  hands,  thin, 
and  yet  flaccid,  seemed  almost  powerless.  Hia 
naturally  pallid  complexion  had  grown  grey  and 
thick,  his  breathing  was  hardly  strong  enough  to 
expand  his  chest.  Scarcely  had  we  arrived  when  he 
drew  me  aside  and  asked  me  to  give  him  back  the 
copy  of  an  ode  he  had  written,  which  he  knew  to  be 
in  my  possession.  He  said  he  wished  to  make  some 
alterations  in  it.  This  ode,  which  was  extremely 
clever,  had  been  inspired  by  one  of  Flaubert's  rather 
Aristophanic  conceits,  and  resembled  one  of  Piron's. 
Le  Poitevin  preferred  not  to  leave  this  souvenir 
behind  him.  I  understood,  and  sent  him  the  ode  a 
few  days  later. 

He  was  quite  composed,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
illusions  concerning  his  state  of  health.  "  I  am 
writing  as  fast  as  possible.  I  have  begun  a  novel 
I  should  like  to  finish."  He  read  us  a  few  pages 
aloud.  It  was  written  with  nervous  strength,  in  a 
rather  dry  but  solid  style.  I  do  not  remember  much 
about  it,  only  that  it  was  the  story  of  a  disenchanted 
being  weary  of  life,  if  I  mistake  not,  who  knows  not 
what  use  to  make  of  it,  and  who  dies  or  kills  him- 
self. I  recollect  one  phrase  of  the  hero's,  "  You 
ask  me  why  I  wish  to  die,  and  I  reply,  why  should 
I  wish  to  live  ?  "  The  reading  tired  him.  "  My 
breath  is  too  short,"  he  said,  smiling.  He  spoke  of 
Germain  des  Hogues,  one  of  his  friends,  a  young 
poet,  who  had  died  of  consumption  after  having 
published  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  "  Caprices.'* 
As  if  in  allusion  to  his  own  case  he  quoted  one  of 
the  verses  of  the  poem  in  his  high  but  tender 
voice : — 

"  Marchons  !    La  nuit  est  belle  et  Phoebe  sans  nuages 

Epanches  ses  chastes  rayons  ; 
Marchons  gais  au  trepas  ;  que  dignes  des  sept  sages 
Coulent  nos  dernieres  chansons  !  " 

He  rose  up  suddenly.  "  Let  us  go  for  a  walk," 
he  said;  "one  is  stifled  here."  The  weather  was 
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already  cold ;  the  yellowing  leaves  began  to  fall  from 
the  trees.  We  turned  into  a  narrow  alley  of  birch 
trees,  which  trembled  under  the  breeze.  Le 
Poitevin  was  thinly  clad,  a  waistcoat  made  of  some 
light  material  left  his  chest,  hidden  only  by  a 
cambric  shirt,  exposed  to  the  cold.  He  tried  to 
conceal  his  sufferings,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
heart  as  if  he  would  repress  its  beating.  Slow  as 
his  own  steps  were  he  repeated  "  Marchons  gais  au 
trepas ! " 

His  father-in-law  joined  us,  and  began  to  talk 
politics.  The  campaign  of  parliamentary  reform  had 
opened;  Odillon-Barrot,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 
and  Cremieux  were  passing  from  town  to  town. 
They  gathered  the  disaffected  in  each  place  round  a 
modest  banquet,  and  repeated  arguments  which  had 
been  served  up  already.  The  father-in-law  re- 
marked — 

"  It  fosters  a  dangerous  agitation  throughout  the 
country." 

Flaubert  and  I  laughed  loudly  at  the  idea  of  this 
oratorical  promenade  being  dangerous.  Never  shall 
I  forget  Le  Poitevin's  retort.  Have  dying  men  the 
gift  of  prescience  ?  Word  for  word  he  spoke 
thus  — 

"  Do  not  laugh.  If  you  have  Government 
securities,  sell  them — realize  everything ;  put  it  by, 
and  you  will  double  your  fortune.  The  new  Parlia- 
mentary majority  is  an  unreal  majority.  The  first 
time  a  strain  is  put  upon  it  it  will  collapse.  Louis 
Philippe  is  lost.  Were  I  in  his  place  I  should  buy 
a  chalet  in  Switzerland,  and  I  should  send  Guizot 
to  prepare  the  rooms." 

We  laughed  so  frankly  that  Le  Poitevin  laughed 
with  us.  Then,  as  if  exhausted,  he  leant  against  a 
tree  and  pointed  to  his  heart,  the  pulsations  of 
which  were  painfully  obvious. 

"  Look  at  this  rebel,"  he  said,  turning  to  me. 
"  He  is  the  stronger  and  will  win.  As  soon  as  you 
get  to  Paris  send  me  Spinoza's  works  ;  I  should  like 
to  read  them  again." 

VOL.  I.  s 


CHAPTER  XL 

REVOLUTION   TIMES. 

THE  revolution  of  February,  1848,  came  as  a  sur- 
prise, and  as  it  landed  France  in  the  empire  it  failed 
in  its  object,  and  consequently  must  ever  appear 
ridiculous.  In  common  with  Louis  de  Cormenin, 
Flaubert  and  Bouilhet,  I  passed  through  it,  and  I 
have  elsewhere  recorded  the  impression  it  made  upon 
me.*  The  departing  King  left  many  regrets  behind 
him,  and  if  on  the  26th  February  he  had  returned  to 
Paris  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  he  would 
have  been  acclaimed,  and  the  doors  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  some  of  the  conquerors  were  feasting,  would 
have  opened  wide  to  receive  him.  He  had  no  sus- 
picion of  this,  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  it  him 
while  he  hid  himself  upon  the  coast  at  Grace,  wan- 
dered on  to  Trouville,  and  returned  to  the  Havre, 
where  he  was  to  take  the  steam-packet  for  England. 
The  impetus  given  to  liberal  ideas  by  Pius  IX.  had 
changed  its  character.  It  had  become  revolution- 
ary, and  had  sapped  the  foundation  of  thrones  like 
the  vibrations  of  an  earthquake.  Austria,  Prussia, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States  had  risen  against  their 
rulers;  revolutionary  songs  everywhere  mingled 
with  the  shock  of  arms.  Louis  Philippe,  from  his 
retirement  at  Claremont,  might  well  say,  "  Europe 
is  giving  me  a  splendid  funeral."  Prince  Metternich, 
flying  from  Vienna,  and  sceptical  like  most  men 
who  have  had  much  experience  of  life,  replied  to  a 
diplomat  rendered  uneasy  by  the  establishment  of 
the  French  Eepublic,  "  France  is  an  intermittent 

*  In  "  Souvenirs  de  1'annee,"  1848,  One  Vol.,  in  16  ;  Hachette. 
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monarchy."  Paris  was  in  a  turmoil,  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  beheld.  The  word  Republic 
was  a  word  of  fear  in  those  days.  People  thought 
it  must  mean  the  confiscation  of  property,  the 
guillotine  and  universal  war,  and  these  exaggera- 
tions were  uttered  notwithstanding  the  known 
moderation  of  the  men  who  formed  the  Govern- 
ment— men  whose  appointment  should  have  re- 
assured the  most  timid  natures.  It  was  at  once 
sad  and  ridiculous. 

Louis  de  Cormenin  and  I  used  to  laugh  at  the 
terror  which  took  possession  of  many  a  poor 
troubled  brain.  We  had  put  ourselves  into  the 
uniform  of  the  Garde  Nationale,  and  the  service 
was  no  light  one.  The  red  newspapers,  as  they 
were  called,  wrote  :  "  The  reaction  is  setting  in  ;  " 
while  Bmile  de  Girardin,  in  the  Presse,  exclaimed, 
4t  Confidence,  confidence  !  "  Waste  of  words  on 
both  sides  1  There  was  no  return  of  confidence,  and 
the  reaction  was  not  setting  in. 

Apathy  had  taken  hold  of  the  public.  It  seemed 
as  it'  some  great  danger  were  imminent.  Disaster 
was  anticipated  daily,  and  in  the  face  of  calamity 
•everyone  seemed  paralyzed.  It  needed  the  insur- 
rection of  June  to  arouse  men  from  this  torpor. 
The  right  of  self-defence — the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation — restored  men's  courage.  France  flew 
to  succour  its  capital,  and  Paris  regained  possession 
of  itself.  Again  the  Republicans  had  slain  the 
Republic.  The  elections  of  the  10th  of  December 
were  bound  to  make  reply  to  the  musketry  fires  of 
the  Clos  Saint  Lazare,  of  the  Saint  Martin,  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  to  the  death  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  answer  came  with  no  uncertain 
sound. 

While  I  was  on  patrol  duty  I  employed  the 
intervals  allowed  by  expeditions  to  seize  firearms 
in  finishing  the  account  of  our  travels  in  Brittany. 
At  the  same  time  Alfred  le  Poitevin  was  journeying 
towards  the  unknown  world.  His  heart  disease 
was  making  rapid  strides.  Flaubert  wrote  me 
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word,  "  His  state  is  pitiable."  Do  you  remember 
that  saying  in  Horace,  "Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus  ?  " 
I  wrote  to  Poitevin,  and  he  replied  by  a  short  note 
written  in  trembling  characters,  which  was  not 
calculated  to  reassure  me  :  "  I  begin  to  view  the 
things  of  this  world  only  by  the  light  of  that  grim 
torch  they  hold  before  the  dying.  I  warn  you  that 
the  expression  is  none  of  mine,  it  is  Saint  Simon's  ; 
but  he  was  mistaken,  the  torch  is  not  grim."  He 
died  at  Neuville  on  the  3rd  April,  and  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Flaubert :  "  Alfred  died 
on  Monday  at  midnight,  and  I  buried  him  yesterday. 
For  two  nights  I  watched  his  remains.  I  wrapped 
him  in  his  shroud,  I  gave  him  the  last  kiss,  and 
I  saw  his  coffin  nailed  down.  I  passed  two  long 
days  beside  him,  reading  Creuzer's  *  Religions  de 
1'antiquite,'  as  I  watched  him. 

"  The  window  was  open  and  the  night  splendid.  I 
could  hear  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  a  night  moth 
circled  round  the  taper.  I  shall  never  forget  it^ 
nor  the  look  of  his  face,  nor  the  sound  of  a  hunting 
horn  which  reached  me  that  first  evening  at  mid- 
night from  the  forest.  On  Wednesday  I  went 
out  walking  all  the  afternoon  with  a  dog,  which 
followed  me  without  my  calling  her.  She  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  him,  and  always  accompanied  him  when 
he  went  out  alone.  The  night  before  his  death  this 
dog  howled  frightfully,  and  could  not  be  pacified. 
I  sat  down  several  times  on  some  moss  to  smoke 
and  look  up  into  the  sky.  I  lay  down  behind  a 
heap  of  brushwood  and  slept. 

"During  the  last  night  I  read ' Feuilles  d'automne/ 
I  kept  coming  either  upon  his  favourite  passages 
or  upon  something  appropriate  to  my  present  cir- 
cumstances. Now  and  then  I  went  to  him  and 
lifted  the  veil  they  had  laid  upon  his  face.  I  was 
wrapped  in  a  cloak  which  belonged  to  my  father, 
and  which  he  wore  but  once — on  the  day  of 
Caroline's  marriage. 

"At  daybreak  the  attendant  and  I  began  our  task. 
I  raised  him,  turned  him,  and  covered  him  up.  I 
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felt  the  shock  of  his  cold  members  to  my  hands  the 
whole  of  the  next  day.  Decomposition  had  set  in 
rapidly;  we  wrapped  him  in  a  double  shroud. 
When  that  was  done  he  looked  like  an  Egyptian 
mummy  in  its  bandages,  and  I  was  filled  with  an 
indescribable  sense  of  joy  and  of  relief  on  his 
account.  There  was  a  white  fog  outside;  the  forest 
began  to  detach  itself  from  the  sky ;  the  two  tapers 
burned  dimly  in  the  dawning  whiteness ;  the  birds 
began  to  sing,  and  I  repeated  that  passage  from 
his  '  Belial,'  '  He  will  go  forth,  happy  bird,  to 
greet  the  sun  among  the  pine  trees,'  or  rather  I 
heard  his  own  voice  repeat  it,  and  all  day  it  haunted 
and  enchanted  me. 

"  They  laid  him  in  the  entrance  hall,  where  the 
doors  had  been  taken  off  their  hinges,  and  the 
morning  air,  refreshed  by  the  falling  rain,  poured 
in.  He  was  borne  on  men's  shoulders  to  the 
cemetery,  which  was  reached  after  an  hour's  march. 
As  1  walked  behind  the  coffin  it  seemed  to  sway 
with  the  movement  of  a  boat  upon  the  water.  The 
service  was  atrociously  long.  The  earth  was  heavy 
in  the  cemetery.  I  stood  beside  the  grave  and 
looked  at  each  shovelful  of  earth  they  let  fall ;  I 
thought  there  must  be  a  hundred  thousand,  they 
seemed  so  endless. 

"  I  returned  to  Rouen  upon  the  box  of  the  carriage 
with  Bouilhet  under  a  beating  rain.  The  horses 
went  at  a  gallop,  and  I  cried  out  to  encourage  them. 
The  air  did  me  good.  I  slept  all  last  night,  and  I 
may  say  that  I  have  slept  most  of  to-day. 

"This  is  what  I  have  passed  through  since  Tuesday 
evening.  I  have  had  marvellous  intimations  and 
intuitions  and  flashes  of  untranslatable  ideas.  A 
host  of  things  came  back  to  me  with  choirs  of  music 
and  clouds  of  perfume. 

"  As  long  as  he  was  capable  of  doing  anything  he 
read  Spinoza  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  his 
bed.  On  one  of  those  last  days  he  said,  because 
the  window  was  open  and  the  sun  poured  in  through 
it,  •  Shut  it.  It  is  beautiful ;  too  beautiful ! ' 
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"At  certain  moments,  dear  Max,  you  were 
strangely  present  to  me,  and  I  had  a  sorrowful 
confusion  of  images  in  my  mind. 

"  Adieu  !  I  embrace  you,  and  long  to  see  you,  for 
I  want  to  tell  you  unutterable  things." 

Alfred  le  Poitevin  was  older  than  we  were.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  His  premature  death 
was  not  unexpected,  but  we  rebelled  against  fate, 
which  seems  to  find  a  pleasure  in  scattering  pro- 
mises never  to  be  fulfilled.  Then  we  deem  death 
unjust  when  it  strikes  a  head  luminous  with 
thought.  Le  Poitevin's  literary  faculty  was  con- 
siderable,  and  I  believe  that  he  would  have  made 
his  mark  had  he  not  been  so  early  taken  from  us. 
Imaginative  literature  would  not  have  detained  him 
long.  He  had  written  some  verses,  a  fanciful  story 
called,  I  think,  "  Les  Bottes  Merveilleuses,"  a  novel, 
and  some  short  stories,  but  they  were  rather  youth- 
ful experiments  than  any  indication  of  a  serious 
vocation.  The  real  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards 
speculative  philosophy,  and  he  would  no  doubt  have 
gone  into  metaphysical  studies,  for  which  he  had  a 
decided  taste.  Pantheism  attracted  him,  and  he 
did  not  conceal  the  fact,  but  he  had  a  love  of 
accuracy  and  clearness  which  would  have  finally 
drawn  him  towards  historical  criticism,  in  which  he 
could  have  excelled.  He  would  have  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Augustin  Thierry,  whom  he  greatly 
admired.  The  "  Conquete  de  1'Angleterre  par  les 
Normands,"  he  said,  was  what  he  called  a 
"  primordial "  book,  by  which  he  meant  a  book 
conceived  in  an  entirely  new  spirit  and  executed 
according  to  new  methods. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  It  is  not  only  in 
England  that  two  different  races  lived  in  close 
juxtaposition  long  before  anything  like  fusion  took 
place  owing  to  the  working  of  a  uniform  body  of 
law.  The  same  phenomenon  occurred  in  our  own 
provinces,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine 
its  conditions  and  to  throw  light  upon  them." 

He  dreamt  of  writing  the  history  of  common  law 
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in  France,  and  of  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the 
sentiment  of  love  of  country  clings  less  to  the  soil 
than  to  the  strength  of  congenial  institutions. 

Would  a  kind  of  work  which  brings  only  the 
meed  of  personal  satisfaction  have  sufficed  for 
his  ambition  ?  I  cannot  say.  Beneath  apparent 
indifference  he  concealed  a  subtle  sense  of  things, 
irony  and  a  form  of  ambition  which  might  have 
drawn  him  aside — like  so  many  others — to  politics. 
He  spoke  well  and  with  ease.  Had  he  lived  I 
think  his  voice  would  have  been  heard  in  parlia- 
mentary assemblies,  nor  do  I  think  he  would  have 
played  his  part  less  well  than  many  another  orator 
who  has  had  his  hour  of  success.  He  had  heard 
the  speeches  of  some  orators  who  were  then 
applauded,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  should  be 
able  to  hold  his  own  among  the  others. 

The  hour  of  his  death  would  have  been  a  favour- 
able one  for  such  an  experiment.  Every  form  of 
ambition  was  astir.  The  elections  for  the  Assem- 
blee  Nationale  were  about  to  commence.  The 
question  who  should  add  his  name  to  the  list  of 
candidates  was  one  often  debated,  for  nearly  every- 
one was  eager  to  represent  the  people.  A  dis- 
illusion awaited  me,  and  I  learnt  not  to  take  the 
protestations  of  exclusive  love  for  letters  made  by 
my  friends  too  literally. 

Louis  de  Cormenin  stood  for  the  department  of 
the  Loiret ;  indeed,  I  had  pressed  him  to  do  so.  He 
was  fond  of  politics  ;  he  bore  a  parliamentary  name, 
and  the  blood  of  "  Timon  "  flowed  in  his  veins.  He 
could  not  disown  it,  and  I  found  it  quite  natural 
that  he  should  take  his  seat  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

But  Bouilhet,  that  poet  who  despised  prose, 
because  as  a  form  of  expression  it  lacked  elevation — 
Bouilhet,  who  dreamed  of  speaking  only  in  num- 
bers, and  of  being  followed  by  a  flute-player  who 
should  play  an  accompaniment  to  the  rhythm  of  his 
odes  ! — to  think  that  he  should  thrust  himself 
upon,  I  know  not  which  electoral  committee,  get 
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nominated,  add  his  profession  of  teacher  to  his 
signature,  and  obtain  two  thousand  votes  in  the 
department  of  Seine-Infe*rieur ! 

"  What  a  falling  off!  "  I  wrote  to  him.  "  And 
what  is  to  become  of  the  Muse  ?  " 

"  We  will  draft  our  measures  in  verse,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  it  will  be  very  fine." 

This  did  not  satisfy  me,  but  when  Flaubert 
himself — Gustave  Flaubert — caught  the  infection  I 
was  really  angry.  Tu  quoque  /  I  hasten  to  add 
that  he  was  not  anxious  to  be  a  Deputy,  but  he  wrote 
to  me,  "  I  think  one  might  get  made  Secretary  to 
some  Embassy,  and  get  sent  to  Rome,  Constanti- 
nople, or  Athens.  What  do  you  say  to  it  ?  "  My 
reply — I  can  laugh  now  over  it — was  an  outburst  of 
reproaches.  Yes,  certainly  we  will  go  to  Athens, 
Rome,  or  Constantinople,  but  with  a  note-book  in 
hand,  and  not  a  portfolio  with  despatches.  Only 
some  mental  disorder  or  the  effects  of  too  much 
dinner  could  excuse  so  crude  a  proposal.  Do  you 
not  recollect  what  Ginguene  says  ?  "  The  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  an  honest  literary  man 
who  accepts  place  is  to  lose  his  post  and  to  find 
himself  once  more  forced  to  gain  a  living  by  the 
same  means  as  before."  Flaubert  answered  me 
thus  :  "  You  are  right ;  I  am  a  contemptible  fellow. 
Be  magnanimous  and  forgive  me.'' 

The  example  had  been  set  by  the  leaders. 
Lamartine  was  high  in  office,  and  Victor  Hugo,  the 
High  Priest  of  Poetry,  our  idol  of  whom  we  spoke 
with  bated  breath,  had  been  made  Mayor  of  his 
division,  and  had  put  himself  forward  for  nomination 
at  the  elections.  We  have  made  some  progress 
since  then,  and  I  have  not  been  spared  the  lessons 
of  experience,  but  that  is  a  point  upon  which  my 
opinions  have  only  received  confirmation.  Poets 
lessen  their  influence  when  they  touch  politics. 
Ernest  Renan  has  said,  "  To  make  one  great  poet, 
one  genius  of  the  first  order,  we  must  take  the  finer 
part  of  forty  millions  of  men."  There  is  truth  in  that. 
Those  nature  has  endowed  with  exceptional  gifts, 
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for  poetry,  science,  and  art,  ought  not  to  descend 
into  the  arena  where  lesser  ambitions  contend  for 
the  mastery.  When  they  quit  the  height  their 
genius  has  raised  them  to,  and  mingle  with  the 
crowd  stirred  by  vulgar  interests,  they  display  more 
vanity  than  pride.  They  show  contempt  for  their 
true  vocation,  stoop  to  cull  a  transitory  renown,  and 
prove  that  they  prize  the  empty  privilege  of  leading 
a  few  subordinates  to  the  glory  of  guiding  the  mind 
of  man.  The  greatest  thinkers  have  not  always 
been  superior  to  this  weakness  to  which  they  have 
owed,  if  not  many  a  misfortune,  at  least  many  a 
disappointment,  and  which  has  never  raised  them  in 
the  judgment  of  posterity.  Who  now  remembers 
that  Chateaubriand  was  an  Ambassador  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  ?  Had  Shakespeare  been  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  whom  would 
it  have  concerned  to-day  ?  A  fine  line  of  poetry 
confers  immortality  more  surely  than  the  exercise 
of  political  power.  Has  anyone  a  memory  good 
enough  or  frivolous  enough  to  enumerate  the  minis- 
ters France  has  produced  within  the  last  fifty  years  ? 
But  who  is  there,  however  dull  and  however  vacant, 
who  does  not  know  her  poets  and  her  artists  ? 
Perhaps  it  requires  a  remarkable  gift  of  modesty  to 
know  how  to  be  a  genius  and  to  understand  that 
the  most  refined  qualities  of  the  mind  are  injured 
by  contact  with  certain  political  and  civil  functions. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  called  into  being  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  immediately  invaded  by  a 
portion  of  the  very  electors  who  had  voted  for  it, 
and  the  people  recklessly  violated  their  own 
sovereignty.  The  Garde  Nationale  was  still  in  ex- 
istence. Flaubert,  who  was  in  Paris,  shouldered  a 
fowling-piece,  joined  the  ranks  of  my  company,  and 
between  Louis  de  Cormenin  and  myself  "  made 
public  profession  of  good  citizenship,''  for  that  was 
the  expression  used.  At  that  time,  with  discus- 
sions going  on  in  the  Corps  Le'gislatif,  and  pro- 
posals to  take  up  all  the  paving-stones  of  Paris, 
macadamize  the  streets  so  as  to  close  the  era  of 
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revolutions    for     ever,    and    muzzle    hydra-headed 
anarchy,  the  battle  of  June  was  being  prepared. 

The  Assemblee  wanted  to  suppress  the  Clubs,  and 
the  Clubs  to  suppress  the  Assemblee.  Each  side 
was  longing  to  fly  to  arms.  For  two  days  the  con- 
test was  a  doubtful  one,  but  finally  the  cause  of 
civilization  carried  off  the  victory,  and  General 
Cavaignac  was  proclaimed  saviour  of  the  country. 
While  the  cannon  thundered  in  Paris  and  the 
Garde  Nationale  was  holding  its  own  behind  the 
barricades,  Chateaubriand  lay  dying.  This  old 
soldier  of  Condi's  army,  the  father  of  the  romantic 
movement  in  literature,  crushed  by  the  burden  of 
his  eighty  years,  had  alone  survived  his  generation. 
He  whom  men  had  called  the  patriarch  of  French 
literature,  was  passing  away  amid  cries  of  insur- 
rection, which  reached  him  even  in  his  abode,  and 
drew  a  despairing  utterance  from  his  almost  lifeless 
lips.  On  the  4th  July  he  died,  and  the  Gardes 
Nationaux,  who  had  hastened  from  every  part  of 
France,  were  still  encamped  in  the  open  squares. 
They  bore  him  to  an  island  of  his  native  Brittany, 
where  he  had  prepared  his  own  tomb.  The  Bretons 
came  to  meet  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
Islet  of  the  Grand-Bey. 

In  the  little  church  of  Saint  Malo,  during  his 
obsequies,  the  organ  played  the  air,  "  Combien  j'ai 
douce  Souvenance ! "  and  a  sob  broke  from  the  crowd. 
It  is  natural  that  the  Orleanists  should  give  Chateau- 
briand no  quarter  in  the  judgment  they  have  pro- 
nounced upon  his  memory.  No  one  treated  the 
dynasty  of  July  to  greater  scorn  and  contempt.  His 
account  of  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
throne  is  of  too  sarcastic  a  quality  to  be  forgiven. 
But  the  Legitimists  have  been  unjust  to  him,  and  it 
is  surprising,  for  after  the  Revolution  of  1830  he  fur- 
nished a  noble  example.  Faithful  to  the  oath  he  had 
sworn,  he  retired  from  public  life.  "  Well  bred  " 
people  thought  this  publicity  vulgar,  and  in  spite  of 
the  favour  the  King  showed  him,  they  used  the  word 
"  poser  "  when  alluding  to  the  ex-peer  of  France  ! 
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A  poser,  indeed  !  He  very  nearly  died  of  hunger. 
His  greatest  work,  "  Les  Memories  d'Outretombe," 
which  he  left  behind  him,  proves  that  his  life  was 
perfectly  consistent,  and  that  the  principles  which 
had  bound  him  to  his  political  and  religious  creed 
did  not  allow  of  a  compromise.  In  all  his  life  he 
had  only  taken  one  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  fact 
is  worthy  of  being  noted  in  a  contemporary  of  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand. 

When  his  memoirs  were  published  a  stprm  arose. 
Sainte-Beuve,  who,  as  a  witty  lady  once  said,  was 
"  only  an  old  woman  who  had  forgotten  to  put  on 
her  front,"  judged  him  with  a  severity  not  untainted 
with  acrimony.  It  is  strange  that  one,  usually  so 
well  informed,  and  such  a  passionate  student  of 
unpublished  documents,  should  not  have  known 
that  Mme.  de  Chateaubriand  was  also  writing  her 
memoirs  contemporaneously  with  those  of  her 
husband,  that  they  threw  light  upon  them,  and 
supplemented  their  lacunae.  I  have  read  these 
memoirs,  written  in  note-books,  bound  with  red 
morocco.  They  contain  more  than  one  anecdote, 
written  with  the  perfect  candour  of  the  marital 
relation  sufficient  to  explain  the  morbid  ennui  which 
oppressed  Chateaubriand.  They  touch  upon  private 
matters,  upon  family  secrets,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
reveal  one  anecdote  only.  I  need  not  scruple  to 
relate  it,  because  it  concerns  the  man  as  a  politician. 

During  the  Empire  Chateaubriand,  who  considered 
himself  a  sort  of  exile,  and  lived  in  the  valley  d'Aul- 
nay,  went  out  one  day  to  take  a  walk  of  several  hours' 
duration  with  his  wife.  Upon  his  return  his  gar- 
dener, in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  told  him  that 
two  gentlemen  had  visited  the  place  and  had  ques- 
tioned him.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  tall  and 
severe-looking,  with  black  whiskers ;  he  wore  a  blue 
coat,  leather  breeches,  and  top  boots ;  the  other  was 
short,  inclined  to  be  stout,  with  an  olive  complexion, 
and  a  lively  expression.  He  seemed  to  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  still,  and  he  struck  at  the  bushes 
with  a  whip  he  held  in  his  hand.  After  he  had 
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looked  about  him  he  exclaimed,  "Well!  What 
does  Chateaubriand  find  to  complain  of  ?  He  must 
be  very  comfortable  here."  Then  he  moved  away, 
while  the  tall  gentleman  questioned  the  gardener. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  little  man  returned  and 
said,  "  Let  us  go ! "  They  handed  the  gardener 
fifty  new  napoleons  and  rode  away,  attended  by  two 
grooms  in  a  green  livery. 

Chateaubriand,  with  the  help  of  this  description, 
had  not  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  Duroc  and 
Napoleon.  On  the  gravelled  path  he  followed  the 
trace  of  the  Emperor's  footsteps  until  he  reached  a 
little  heap  of  sand,  upon  which  a  laurel  branch, 
gathered  from  a  neighbouring  tree,  had  been 
planted.  With  his  foot  he  scattered  the  sand,  and 
uncovered  a  glove. 

If  this  symbol  of  war  had  been  buried  by  the 
Emperor  himself  the  act  was  certainly  intended  to 
symbolize  peace.  This  was  the  construction 
Chateaubriand  placed  upon  it.  He  merely  put  the 
glove  in  his  pocket  and  ordered  his  gardener  to  be 
silent.  Had  Chateaubriand  been  as  vain  and  as 
ambitious  as  it  was  thought,  here  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  offered  him  by  chance !  He  was  too 
proud  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  1847,  the  year  before  his  death,  during  our 
excursion  in  Brittany,  we  visited  the  islet  of  the 
Grand-Bey,  where  he  had  long  since  constructed 
his  own  tomb.  Flaubert  described  it  thus  :  "  It  is 
a  desert  island  covered  with  sparse  grasses,  nettles, 
and  little  violet-coloured  flowers.  Upon  the  highest 
point  stands  a  dismantled  fortress,  surrounded  by  a 
courtyard  with  crumbling  walls.  Below  these  ruins, 
on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  an  artificial  platform,  some 
ten  feet  square,  supports  a  stone  slab  bearing  a 
Latin  cross.  The  tomb  is  in  three  pieces,  one  for 
the  base,  one  for  the  slab,  andsa  third  for  the  cross. 
He  will  sleep  beneath  it,  his  head  turned  towards 
the  sea.  In  that  sepulchre,  carved  upon  a  reef, 
his  immortal  fame  will  be  assailed  by  storm,  and 
dwell  apart,  as  when  he  lived.  The  waves  and  the 
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centuries  will  murmur  long  around  that  great 
memory.  In  the  hour  of  tempest  the  billows  will 
foam  at  his  feet.  On  summer  mornings,  when  the 
ships  spread  their  white  sails  and  the  swallows  fly 
from  another  shore,  gentler  seas  will  bring  the  soft, 
sad  charm  of  wide  horizons  and  the  caressing  touch 
of  southern  breezes.  So  the  days  will  pass  by  and 
the  tide  break  upon  his  native  shore  between  his 
cradle  and  his  grave,  while  the  heart  of  Rene',  grown 
slowly  cold,  shall  be  scattered  to  the  void  amid  the 
ryhthmic  harmony  of  nature's  music." 

It  was  a  great  regret  to  me  that  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  at  Chateaubriand's  funeral ;  I  should  have 
desired  to  attend  him  to  the  spot  he  had  chosen  for 
his  last  abode,  but  I  had  met  with  ill-luck,  and  was 
confined  to  bed  for  some  time.  I  had  been  wounded 
during  the  insurrection  of  June,  and  I  was  con- 
demned to  remain  in  a  horizontal  position.  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  my 
journey  to  the  East,  which  I  proposed  undertaking 
in  1849.  I  lived  chiefly  with  the  younger  Cham- 
pollion,  with  Cornil  le  Bruyn  and  Olivier  Dapper. 
In  the  meantime  Paris  was  endeavouring  to  heal 
wounds  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  mine.  Flau- 
bert, who  had  had  to  accompany  his  mother  upon  a 
journey,  necessitated  by  family  business,  had  not 
been  able  to  visit  me.  As  soon  as  he  was  free, 
about  the  middle  of  July,  he  hastened  to  my  side. 
He  lived  as  usual  at  the  Hotel  Richepanse,  so  as  to 
be  near  me,  and  he  spent  part  of  each  day  with 
me. 

There  was  a  fair  of  some  sort  either  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  or  upon  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  just 
then,  and  Flaubert  was  frequently  there,  for 
tumblers,  showmen  with  bears,  and  female  giants 
had  always  the  art  of  attracting  him.  One  morning 
he  entered  my  room  in  great  spirits,  evidently  tried 
to  conceal  his  laughter,  seemed  rather  more  excited 
than  usual,  and  appeared  to  have  some  joke  or 
surprise  ready  for  me.  He  certainly  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  his  intention.  My  bed  was  placed 
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against  the  wall  which  divided  my  room  from  the 
staircase,  so  that  I  could  hear  those  who  came  up  to 
see  me.  At  about  four  o'clock  I  heard  a  great 
noise  upon  my  landing ;  there  was  a  sound  of  voices, 
of  coaxing,  then  some  feeble  bleating,  and  the  tread 
of  iron  shoes. 

I  was  about  to  ring  to  ask  what  all  the  disturb- 
ance meant,  when  the  door  was  burst  open  and 
Flaubert  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  He  was 
beaming  with  delight,  and  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  the 
young  phenomenon."  Then  with  a  kick  he  sent  the 
five-footed  sheep  with  the  elevated  tail  which  we  had 
seen  the  year  before  at  Guerande  into  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

The  showman,  in  his  blue  blouse,  and  with  a 
cunning  look  on  his  face,  followed  behind.  He  held 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  said,  "  I  can  tell  you,  it  was 
not  easy  getting  upstairs." 

Flaubert  led  the  sheep,  which  did  not  conduct  it- 
self well,  round  the  room,  and  ordered  the  servants 
to  bring  wine.  He  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  This  young  phenomenon  is  three  years  of  age,  has 
passed  the  Academic  de  Medecine,  and  has  been 
honoured  by  visits  from  several  crowned  heads  !  " 

Some  of  my  grandmother's  visitors,  who  were  in 
the  adjoining  room,  entered,  and  were  astounded  at 
this  private  exhibition. 

The  showman  bowed  to  them  politely,  and  emptied 
his  bottle. 

Flaubert  was  triumphant.  He  said,  "  No  bour- 
geois would  have  invented  that." 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  dismissed  the 
sheep  and  his  proprietor,  and  had  my  room  swept. 
The  descent  of  the  staircase  was  accomplished  with 
some  difficulty.  The  young  phenomenon  slipped 
upon  the  steps,  and  was  in  danger  of  breaking  his 
fifth  paw.  Fortunately  the  showman  remembered 
the  example  of  the  good  shepherd.  He  took  the 
sheep  upon  his  shoulders  and  departed.  This  joke 
clung  to  Flaubert's  memory  as  if  it  had  been  a  deed 
of  valour.  A  year  before  his  death  he  reminded  me 
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of  it,  and  laughed  as  much  as  upon  the  first  day. 
These  practical  jokes  of  his  delighted  him,  and  he 
might  well  call  them  prodigious.  The  one  I  have 
just  related  cost  him  a  hundred  francs,  which  he 
never  regretted.  His  mother  used  to  say  on  this 
account,  "  He  will  never  be  well  regulated." 

My  convalescence  was  a  slow  one.  As  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  walk  a  few  steps,  with  the  help  of 
crutches,  I  departed  for  Croisset,  where  Flaubert 
worked  with  a  good  deal  of  mystery  at  the  "  Tenta- 
tion  de  Saint  Antoine,"  and  Bouilhet  with  less 
reserve  read  us  the  first  canto  of  "  Melaenis." 

In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  the  season  and  the  sight 
of  the  green  banks  of  the  Seine  I  longed  for  more 
sunshine.  I  wanted  to  look  upon  the  palm  trees  and 
to  watch  the  flight  of  the  storks  across  the  sky.  I 
was  almost  able  to  walk  now,  so  I  planned  not  a 
long  journey,  but  an  excursion  of  a  few  months. 

From  Marseilles  I  took  ship  for  Algeria,  and 
landed  at  Oran,  where  Lamoiriciere  was  no  longer 
in  command.  He  had  been  replaced  by  General 
Pe*lissiter,  who  afterwards  was  to  be  made  Mare*chal 
de  France  and  Due  de  Malakof. 

At  this  moment  Algiers  was  in  a  ferment,  and 
was  preparing  to  receive  the  Colonists  France  was 
about  to  despatch.  Lamoiriciere,  Changarnier, 
Bedeau,  Cavaignac,  and  the  other  Generals,  who  had 
made  their  name  fighting  against  the  Arabs,  had  a 
considerable  influence  in  the  Councils  of  the  Re- 
publican Government,  and  they  used  their  power  on 
behalf  of  the  country  they  loved  and  had  won  by 
their  sword. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  February  revolution  and 
the  June  insurrection  had  caused  a  violent  disturb- 
ance in  financial  and  industrial  circles.  Work  was 
scarce,  and  the  labourers  suffered.  It  was  proposed 
to  take  advantage  of  these  conditions  to  people 
Algiers,  and  to  relieve  Paris  of  its  surplus  popula- 
tion. 

Government  grants  of  land  were  promised ;  much 
was  said  of  the  beauty  of  the  climate  and  of  the 
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fertility  of  the  soil.  The  poor  people  gazed  in  the 
direction  of  the  "  Islands,''  "  the  Island  of 
Mississippi,"  said  Buvat.  They  fancied  the  quails 
would  fall  ready  roasted  from  the  skies,  and  fifteen 
thousand  people  offered  themselves  for  the  adven- 
ture. 

They  reached  the  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon 
by  the  waterways,  canals,  and  rivers,  and  there  they 
embarked.  They  were  planted  down  in  detach- 
ments between  the  frontier  of  Morocco  and  that  of 
Tunis.  When  I  was  at  Oran  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  of  them  arrived.  They  were  not  wanting 
in  courage,  but  they  were  utterly  bewildered.  The 
dainty  Paris  workwoman  in  her  fresh-looking  dress 
picked  her  way  with  small  steps  through  the  streets, 
ran  away  for  fear  of  the  camels,  and  burst  out 
laughing  at  sight  of  the  Arabs,  who  look  like  old 
women  in  the  folds  of  the  haick  and  their  wide 
burnous. 

The  men  felt  that  they  had  been  deceived. 

What  were  they  to  do  in  a  country  where  the 
land  had  not  been  cleared  and  the  soldier  was-  abso- 
lute ? — where  the  Government  was  not  greatly  con- 
cerned to  smooth  away  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front the  first  colonists  in  a  new  country  ?  Most  of 
them  were  art  producers,  cabinet  makers,  engravers, 
carriage  makers,  upholsterers,  jewellers,  who  had 
never  handled  a  pickaxe,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

A  splendid  site  was  chosen  for  them,  the  ravine 
of  Gudiehl,  at  the  base  of  the  Mountain  of  the 
Lions,  where  they  were  sheltered  from  the  sea 
winds.  The  scenery  was  remarkably  fine ;  the 
pasture  was  rich,  and  there  was  a  spring  of  water. 
If  I  remember  rightly  this  improvised  village  was 
to  be  called  Saint  Cloud.  The  poor  Parisians  tried 
to  find  names  which  recalled  old  associations. 
General  Pelissier,  stout  and  grumbling,  had  come 
to  settle  them  down  himself,  and  endeavoured  to 
soften  the  natural  roughness  of  his  manners.  Poor 
people !  They  were  dismayed.  Some  boards  to 
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build  a  hut  with,  a  packet  of  quinine  against  fever, 
some  tools  to  clear  the  soil  with,  and  that  was  all ! 
One  of  them  said  to  me,  "  What  is  to  become  of 
us?"  One  of  the  staff-officers,  weary  of  their 
lamentations,  exclaimed,  "  What  are  they  com- 
plaining of?  They  have  water!"  Water!  The 
colonists  did  not  realize  what  that  meant — they, 
who  were  but  newly  arrived  from  Paris,  from  the 
Seine.  They  did  not  understand  that  in  this 
thirsty  land  a  spring,  however  scanty,  is  a  priceless 
benefit.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  subsequent 
fate  of  this  small  settlement  which  I  saw  make  its 
first  start,  but  1  cannot  believe  that  it  prospered. 
The  hand  accustomed  to  the  delicate  tool  of  the 
craftsman  is  unskilled  in  turning  the  soil  or  in 
guiding  the  plough.  Rough  as  he  was,  or  rather  as 
he  affected  to  be,  General  Pdlissier  was  touched  by 
the  despair  he  had  witnessed,  and  still  more  by  the 
obstacles  encountered  by  the  new  colonists,  and 
which  he  might  have  foreseen. 

The  good-natured  bear  neglected  nothing,  once 
they  were  on  the  spot,  to  lessen  their  troubles. 
Each  day  a  caravan  of  provisions  left  Oran  and 
supplied  the  group  collected  near  the  Lion  Moun- 
tains with  bread.  He  tried  to  find  situations  in 
Oran  for  those  whose  work  could  be  utilized  there, 
and  I  know  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  when 
he  visited  what  he  called  "  those  Paris  mounte- 
banks "  he  left  his  purse  behind  him.  He  was  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  looked  his  age;  his  large 
white  head,  broad  shoulders,  and  short,  thick-set 
figure  gave  him  a  heavy  appearance,  which  his  slow 
walk  increased.  His  nasal  and  ill-tempered  way  of 
speaking  was  very  unpleasant,  but  there  was  great 
energy  in  his  expression.  He  hated  journalism, 
and  everything  connected  with  the  Press,  for  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  torrent  of  invective  poured  out 
against  him  when  in  1845  he  had  smoked  out  the 
Arabs  in  the  grottoes  of  Ouled  Rhia. 

Some  sinister  stories  were  told  of  him  under  the 
rose,  but  he  was  perfectly  indifferent.  He  was 
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feared,  and  regarded  his  soldiers  as  so  many  pawns 
of  no  consequence  when  large  questions  were  in-! 
volved,  as  he  showed  very  plainly  at  the  taking  of 
Sevastopol.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  strictest 
acceptation  of  the  word ;  only  looked  to  the  object 
in  view,  and  shrank  from  no  means  of  attaining  it. 
I  have  heard  it  said  by  officers  of  distinction  who 
had  served  under  him  in  Algiers  and  in  the  Crimea 
that  had  he  been  military  governor  of  Paris  in 
1870-71  the  line  of  the  invading  army  would  have 
been  broken,  because  he  would  have  utilized  in  the 
war  of  liberation  the  forces  which  were  reserved  for 
civil  war.  With  one  blow  he  would  thus  have 
turned  back  the  invasion  and  have  crushed  the 
Commune  in  its  origin.  I  shall  be  told  that 
Pelissier  would  have  been  sixty-four  years  of  age, 
and  that  a  man  does  not  win  victories  at  that  age. 
Let  me  remind  my  critics  that  Field-Marshal 
Radetzky  was  eighty-three  years  of  age  when  he 
won  the  battle  of  Novara. 

I  did  not  often  see  General  Pelissier  during  my 
stay  at  Oran,  for  I  wandered  away  from  the  town 
whenever  I  had  a  chance.  I  was  especially  at- 
tracted by  the  great  plain  of  M'Leta,  which  lies 
between  the  marsh  of  Macta  and  the  Salt  Lake. 
There  the  Charnserops  Humilis,  that  dwarf  palrn 
which  spreads  like  a  strawberry  plant,  the  lentisk, 
and  the  arbutus,  with  occasionally  a  "clump  of  alfa 
bushes,  covered  the  ground  and  trembled  in  the  wind. 
Here  and  there  a  date  palm  hung  its  leaves  half- 
devoured  by  locusts  ;  broods  of  red  partridges  flew 
away  at  the  sound  of  my  horse's  footsteps ;  thin 
black  sheep  were  pastured  on  the  plain,  and  the 
Salt  Lake  shone  like  a  silver  mirror  in  the  distance. 
I  had  friends  who  dwelt  upon  that  plain  among  the 
tribes  of  Smelas  and  the  Douars. 

Sometimes  I  slept  in  a,  tent  among  the  men,  only 
separated  from  the  women  by  a  curtain,  which  they 
raised  from  time  to  time,  and  looked  at  the  Roumi. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  settle  these  two 
tribes,  faithful  to  our  rule  since  their  conquest,  upon 
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defined  territory,  and  a  village  had  been  built  for 
them  to  inhabit.  Useless  trouble  !  These  nomadic 
tribes  lived  in  tents  made  of  camel's  hair.  Their 
new  well-built  houses  were  used  to  stable  the  cattle 
or  to  store  grain,  but  no  one  lived  in  them  by  day 
or  slept  in  them  by  night.  Those  villages  must  by 
this  time  have  become  ruins,  for  Arab  indifference 
would  never  have  repaired  the  ravages  of  time.  I 
quitted  the  province  of  Oran  and  went  over  the 
frontier  to  Morocco.  It  is  an  uninteresting  country, 
peopled  by  an  uninteresting  race  who  lack  taste, 
refinement,  and  greatness  of  soul.  Painters  in 
search  of  colour  and  contrast  have  reproduced  some 
of  its  characteristics,  and  imagined  they  were 
depicting  the  East.  A  singular  type  of  the  East, 
indeed,  this  country  which  true  Orientals  call  the 
West,  the  Moghreb. 

Guided  thus  by  chance  and  without  having  any 
definite  object,  I  learnt  hardly  anything.  Some- 
times I  joined  the  Douars  horsemen  to  chase  the 
lion,  and  seldom  failed  to  find  the  quarry ;  some- 
times during  the  harvest  festival  I  watched  those 
strange  contests  between  two  men,  excited  by  the 
cries  of  the  spectators  and  the  monotonous  music 
of  the  Darabouck,  who  try  to  kick  one  another  in  the 
neck ;  sometimes  I  beat  the  cover  on  horseback  for 
red  partridges  and  then  threw  a  burnous  over  them, 
which  settled  down  upon  them  like  a  cast-net,  and 
returned  to  a  wandering  life,  which  was  not  without 
its  wayside  lessons. 

My  friends  the  Arabs  stole  my  silk  handkerchiefs, 
my  powder  and  shot,  my  tobacco,  but  I  found 
their  kouss-koussou  none  the  worse,  slept  as  safely 
in  their  vicinity,  and  wrote  verses  about  them, 
which  I  sent  to  Flaubert.  He  transmitted  them  to 
Bouilhet,  who  sent  me  better  ones  of  his  own  in 
return : 

"  Lorsque  tu  sortiras  des  ondes  Libyennes, 

Le  front  tout  jaune  encore  des  baisers  da  soleil 
Et  roalant  dans  ton  coeur  mille  choses  lointaines, 
A  reconter  le  soir,  pros  du  foyer  vermeil." 
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Flaubert's  letters  were  sad.  He  complained  of 
everything;  of  his  health,  which  passed  from  one 
violent  attack  to  the  other  with  but  little  inter- 
mission ;  of  Rouen,  which  was  not  to  his  mind ; 
found  fault  not  only  with  the  weather,  but  with  the 
"  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine,"  which  was  a  trouble 
to  him,  and  with  life,  which  unfolded  itself  before 
him  barren,  blank,  confined,  and  featureless.  He 
always  ended  with  the  words,  "  How  fortunate 
you  are !  " 

Louis  de  Cormenin  did  not  write  much  more 
cheerfully.  Political  disappointments  depressed 
him,  and  he  was  preparing  his  candidature  for  the 
general  election  of  1 849.  He  wished  for  my  opinion 
upon  some  discussion  which  had  stirred  the  Assemblee 
Rationale,  and  I  did  not  venture  to  confess  that  I 
had  not  opened  a  newspaper  since  leaving  Paris. 

Upon  my  return  to  France  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  1848,  I  was  astonished  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  my  absence.  General 
Cavaignac,  when  I  left  Paris,  was  a  great  man — a 
saviour  of  society.  "  Without  him  we  should  have 
been  lost,"  they  cried.  Our  French  weather-cock 
had  had  time  to  turn,  and  it  was,  "  Cavaignac  is  a 
revolutionist  just  like  the  others."  That  was  the 
only  answer  they  made  to  all  my  questions.  People 
crowded  to  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  to  applaud  a 
political  pamphlet,  arranged  in  five  acts,  and  called, 
"La  Propriety  c'est  le  Yol,"  in  which  Virginie 
Octave,  a  charming  actress,  played  the  part  of  Eve, 
in  the  traditional  costume.  In  the  same  piece 
Proudhon,  Cremieux,  and  Jules  Favre  were  admir- 
ably caricatured.  Before  long  Marrast,  Ledru- 
Eollin,  and  many  others  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
boards  in  the  "  Foire  aux  idees."  At  last,  indeed, 
the  reaction  "  was  setting  in "  with  a  will.  Its 
authors  quoted  the  example  of  Aristophanes,  but 
they  had  very  little  in  common  with  Aristophanes. 

The  presidential  elections  were  occupying  public 
attention  and  agitating  the  country.  Shall  I  confess 
the  truth  ?  On  the  10th  December,  when  the 
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electors  were  hurrying  to  the  polling-places,  Flau- 
bert, Bouilhet,  and  I  were  at  Rouen,  gathered 
round  the  fire  and  reading  "  Les  Amours  d'Hip- 
polyte,"  by  Philippe  Desportes,  raving  over  the 
sonnet  of  "  Icarus,"  and  not  troubled  by  a  suspicion 
that  we  had  a  duty  to  discharge.*  Brutus  or  Cassar, 
what  did  we  care?  Nothing  within  us  responded  to 
the  political  idea,  and,  in  fact,  our  minds  were  closed 
to  every  interest  except  what  concerned  art  and 
Literature.  Perhaps  we  were  guilty  on  this  account, 
but,  at  least,  we  were  sincere,  and  that  must  form 
our  plea  for  indulgence.  One  circumstance  cer- 
tainly struck  us,  viz.,  the  persistence  of  the 
Napoleonic  legend,  which  had  such  a  hold  upon 
the  nation,  that  Louis  Buonaparte,  known  only  for 
his  adventures  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne,  had 
only  to  appear  to  triumph  over  his  rivals.  It  would 
be  useless  and,  moreover,  ungenerous  at  the  present 
date  to  name  the  individuals  who  were  not  ashamed 
to  sell  him  their  suffrages  and  their  influence. 

About  the  end  of  December  in  this  year  I  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  man  who  had  his  day  and 
now  seems  quite  forgotten.  Always  occupied  with 
the  project  of  my  journey,  I  sought  out  persons 
who  had  lived  in  the  Bast,  and  were  thus  in  a 
position  to  give  me  practical  information  such  as  is 
not  found  in  books. 

I  heard  that  Loeve-Veimars  had  arrived  in  Paris. 
He  long  held  the  office  of  Consul  in  Bagdad.  As 
he  was  known  to  one  of  my  uncles,  I  obtained  an 
introduction  for  the  purpose  of  questioning  him 
about  Nineveh,  Khorsabad,  Hillah,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Haroun-al-Raschid,  and  Yiaffar,  the 
Barmecide.  I  felt  considerable  interest  in  a  man 
who  had  made  a  reputation  in  the  fashionable 
world,  and  in  the  world  of  letters  as  a  fast  man 
and  a  writer.  I  was  quickly  disillusioned.  He 

*  Declaration  of  the  poll  of  1848  : — For  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
5,434,226;  for  Cavaignac,  1,448,107;  Ledru-Rollin,  370,119; 
Raspail,  36,920  ;  Lamartine,  17,910;  Changarnier,  4,790  ;  un- 
registered votes,  12,600. 
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was  then  forty-seven  years  of  age.  The  care 
he  lavished  upon  his  person,  his  dyed  whiskers, 
his  artistically  curled  wig  were  powerless  to 
remedy  des  ans  I'irreparable  outrage.  I  thought 
him  a  worn-out  old  man,  vain,  over  anxious  to 
please,  and  affected  in  manner.  In  short,  a  wrinkled 
Narcissus,  whom  the  use  of  cosmetics  only  blanched 
without  rejuvenating.  Could  that  be  the  handsome 
Loeve-Veimars,  who  trainait  tons  les  cceurs  apres  soit 
who  made  the  reputation  of  a  tailor  by  a  word,  and 
who  was  considered  an  unapproachable  model  ? 
It  was  he,  but  age,  travel,  and  disappointment 
had  changed  him,  and  made  of  him  a  rather  un- 
attractive old  beau.  He  was  of  Jewish  race  and  of 
German  origin.  He  tried  commerce,  but  it  did  not 
suit  him.  Paris  attracted  him,  and  he  tried  his 
luck  there  as  a  writer.  He  knew  German  and  took 
advantage  of  his  knowledge  in  a  way  which  at  once 
proved  that,  if  a  man  of  principle,  he  was  not  a 
scrupulous  man.  He  published  "  Le  Violon  de 
Cre"mone,"  and  appended  his  signature  to  it.  The 
story,  one  of  passionate,  yet  tender,  imaginative 
force,  such  as  is  rarely  met  with,  had  a  great 
success,  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  brought 
Loeve  -  Veimars  to  the  notice  of  the  literary 
dilettanti.  He  enjoyed  his  triumph,  but  a  journalist 
who  had  read  the  "  Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  unveiled 
the  deception  and  restored  the  "  Violon  de  Cremone  " 
to  its  veritable  author.  Loeve- Veimars  was  not  to 
be  disconcerted  by  so  small  a  matter.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  bringing  out  a  translation  of 
the  "  Contes  Fantastiques,"  which  he  now  attributed 
to  Hoffmann.  The  joke  was  thought  amusing,  and 
Loeve- Yeimars  passed  for  a  wag. 

Henceforth,  the  pages  of  every  periodical  were 
open  to  him,  and  a  contribution  from  him  made  the 
number  sell.  From  the  Rvvue  de  Paris  he  passed  to 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  for  which  publication 
he  wrote  industriously.  He  excelled  in  producing 
portraits  of  political  characters  whom  he  enjoyed 
dissecting,  and  his  pen  was  as  keen  as  a  lancet. 
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Literature  was  with  him  a  secondary  interest,  and 
his  ambition  was  to  be  a  man  of  fashion.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  squeezing  through  a  few  half-open  doors, 
but  he  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  those  drawing- 
rooms  sacred  to  private  intimacy  and  accessible  only 
to  birth  or  influence.  On  the  other  hand  he  frequented 
the  opera  and  the  Theatre  Italien,  and  those  official  re- 
ceptions where  the  celebrities  of  the  passing  hour  are 
invited,  and  where  favours  are  sometimes  solicited. 
He  was  not  indifferent  to  these  opportunities,  for  not 
being  rich  he  was  anxious  to  make  his  fortune.  His 
luxurious  habits  cost  more  than  his  income  would 
cover,  and  he  was  very  extravagant.  Hairdresser, 
perfumer,  and  bath  attendant  all  were  of  the  most 
expensive.  The  lace  which  adorned  his  frilled  shirt 
was  of  the  best  make.  He  always  wore  straw- 
coloured  gloves,  his  hair  was  curled  and  pomatumed, 
and  he  was  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion. 

He  was  much  sought  after,  and  many  a  feminine 
heart  beat  at  his  approach.  I  think  he  was  a  clever 
manager,  and  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities.  His  articles  were  paid  for  not  only 
by  the  editors  of  the  Revue  dt  Paris  and  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ;  ministerial  coffers  were 
drawn  upon  for  the  same  purpose.  Once  his  rather 
aggressive  articles  cost  him  dear,  however.  Ve*ron, 
manager  of  the  Opera  House,  was  aware  that  M. 
Thiers  intended  to  displace  him  ;  he  introduced 
Loeve-Veimars  to  the  minister  as  a  possible 
successor. 

M.  Thiers,  who  had  sometimes  made  use  of  his 
pen,  agreed  and  made  him  promises.  He  had 
reckoned  without  the  Mare*chal  Se*bastiani,  who  had 
not  forgotten  the  article  by  Loeve-Veimars  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  15th  December, 
18.33,  which  had  handled  him  severely.  The 
Marlchal  put  his  veto  upon  the  transaction.  Ve*ron, 
who  had  intrigued  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  failed  in 
his  object,  and  was  much  disappointed.  M.  Thiers 
did  not  retain  his  services  at  the  opera,  and  Dupon- 
ohel  was  appointed  manager  on  condition  of  associat- 
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ing  Loeve-Veimars  with  himself  in  the  enterprise. 
Duponchel  considered  it  more  economical  to  make  an 
immediate  sacrifice,  and  he  freed  himself  of  Loeve- 
Veimars  by  means  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
which  pacified  some  of  his  more  importunate 
creditors.  M.  Thiers,  whom  Loeve-Veimars  had 
served  by  his  newspaper  articles,  gave  him  a  decora- 
tion with  the  title  of  Baron,  and  sent  him  to  Russia 
upon  a  secret  mission. 

But  it  was  under  Mold's  ministry,  during  the  coali- 
tion, that  Loeve-Veimars  executed  his  finest  stroke. 
The  translation  of  Hoffmann  obtained  recognition 
without  being  publicly  acknowledged.  He  wrote  a 
formidable  article  in  which  he  attacked  the  Comte 
de  Mole,  to  whom  he  sent  the  proof  sheets.  The- 
article  was  committed  to  the  flames,  and  its  author 
started  for  Bagdad  as  French  Consul.  I  do  not 
know  how  this  fanciful  Parisian  managed  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  Persians,  Turks,  and  Bedouins  he 
was  now  thrown  with.  How  did  he  contrive  to- 
exist  without  the  green-room  of  the  opera,  without 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  and  the  rustle  of  women's  finery  ? 
I  cannot  imagine,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had 
brought  back  very  commonplace  impressions  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  He  addressed  me  in  a  dis- 
consolate voice,  "  Unfortunate  young  man,  do  you 
know  that  you  will  not  find  a  single  fillet  of  beef  in 
the  whole  Pashalik?  "  When  I  explained  that  I  did 
not  take  much  interest  in  fillets  of  beef,  he  con- 
tinued, "  Well,  then,  go !  But  in  your  place  I 
should  prefer  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  that  is  the  most  interesting  journey  I  know 
of." 

The  Republican  Government  had  dismissed  him, 
and  he  was  much  displeased.  He  regretted  not 
Bagdad,  but  the  loss  of  his  place,  and  he  managed 
to  get  another.  They  senH;  him  to  Caracas,  where  he 
died  in  1854,  when  he  had  just  been  appointed 
consul  at  Lima. 

Who  would  believe  now  that  among  the  shades  of 
the  past  which  rise  before  me  Loeve-Veimars  was 
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one  of  the  most  renowned  ?  His  name  is  scarcely 
known  to  the  young  generation.  Oblivion  effaces  a 
reputation  rapidly  in  France,  and  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially when  a  man  leaves  no  enduring  work.  At  the 
theatre  and  out  walking  people  pointed  him  out  and 
whispered,  "  That  is  he  ! "  In  his  stall  at  the  opera 
he  would  sit  between  the  acts,  motionless  and  undis- 
turbed by  the  fire  of  the  glasses  raised  to  look  at  him. 
People  stood  on  one  side  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  to 
make  way  for  him,  and  he  would  pass  smiling  like 
a  sovereign  to  whom  homage  is  due. 

He  published  some  thirty  volumes,  which  met 
with  a  good  reception,  but  are  now  forgotten.  In 
fact,  when  I  saw  him  he  was  vaguely  conscious  of 
the  obscurity  that  began  to  close  in  upon  him. 
His  absence  had  snapped  the  chain  which  had 
bound  him  to  his  contemporaries.  He  said  to  me, 
"  I  have  lost  touch  with  everything.  I  feel  like  a 
ghost." 

He  reminded  me  of  those  old  play-goers  who 
talked  when  I  was  a  boy  of  Talma,  of  Mdlle. 
Duchesnois,  and  of  Mdlle.  Bourgoiu,  and  whom  we 
listened  to  but  could  not  comprehend. 

However,  he  was  not  without  importance,  and  I 
think  it  was  he  who  initiated  those  Chroniques 
Politiques  de  la  Quinzaine  and  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondesy  by  which  Eugene  Forcade  and  hia 
successors  have  made  their  reputation.  The  day 
may,  perhaps,  arrive  when  some  explorer  of 
anecdotes  connected  with  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  with  a  view  to  writing  its  history,  will 
rediscover  the  political  portraits  Loeve-Veimars 
wrote  with  so  much  force.  Possibly  he  will  borrow 
a  couple  of  quotations  from  those  once  much- 
admired  writings.  That  is  the  most  one  can  expect 
for  a  man  formerly  loaded  with  favours,  adulation, 
and  successes. 

I  have  enlarged  upon  his  personality  because  he  is 
an  example  worth  noting.  Whatever  stir  is  pro- 
duced by  a  work  of  art  and  literature,  however  loud 
the  applause  which  greets  a  name,  it  is  impossible 
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to  assert  confidently  that  the  work  will  survive  or  the 
name  endure.  The  circle  of  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  of  taste  who  constitute  what  is  called 
posterity  in  each  age  judges  more  severely  than  the 
crowd,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  its  judgment. 
Sometimes  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  a  book,  of 
which  upon  its  first  appearance  two  hundred 
thousand  copies  were  sold,  no  longer  finds  a  single 
purchaser,  or,  to  take  a  more  extreme  case,  the 
book  has  disappeared  altogether,  and  has  found  its 
way  to  the  paper  mills.  The  book  is  taken  up 
violently  at  first,  and  then  discarded  with  contempt ; 
fashion  sets  its  seal  upon  the  opinion,  and  men  are 
blinded  by  the  common  enthusiasm.  Only  the  very 
strong  are  able  to  resist  the  current.  Chateaubriand 
admired  Parny,  whom  we  smile  at  now. 

I  have  witnessed  some  astonishing  cases  of  literary 
success.  There  are  books  I  could  name  which 
have  aroused  not  only  extraordinary  interest,  they 
have  even  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  upon 
the  manners  of  the  time,  upon  the  judgments  passed 
on  contemporary  events  and  on  political  facts. 
The  "  Mysteres  de  Paris,"  for  instance,  turned  all 
heads,  stimulated  inquiry  into  social  questions,  and, 
it  is  affirmed,  had  a  bearing  upon  the  troubles  of 
184S.  When  it  appeared  the  readers  formed  a 
queue  outside  the  door  of  the  bookseller's  shop  to 
carry  off  the  volumes,  still  damp  from  the  printer's 
hands  and  hastily  sewn  together. 

It  was  "  Les  Souvenirs  intimes  du  temps  de 
1'Empire,"  by  Marco  Saint-Hilaire,  which  made  the 
fortune  of  the  Siecle ;  at  least,  so  I  was  told  by  the 
editor,  Chambolle,  who  calculated  that  these  vulgar 
anecdotes  had  brought  him  twenty-five  thousand 
subscribers.  He  laughed  and  blushed  with  shame 
over  it,  but  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  his  lists.  The  judgment  of  the  future  upon  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Eugene  Sue  and  the  anecdotes  of 
Marco  Saint-Hilaire  can  now  be  foretold  with  some 
accuracy.  Let  me  add  that  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  "  Ccelina  ou  1'Enfant  du 
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mystere,"  by  Ducray-Duminil,  found  purchasers. 
Ah  I  my  brother  authors,  is  not  this  enough  to 
humble  your  pride?* 

*  Ducray-Duminil  was  the  literary  editor  of  the  Petites  Affichea 
in  1790.  When  he  wrote  a  notice  of  a  play  which  had  been  a 
fiasco  he  invariably  closed  his  article  with  this  saying,  now 
passed  into  a. proverb,  "  It  is  the  error  of  a  man  of  talent  who 
will  know  how  to  take  his  revenge."  Of  the  hundred  and  twelve 
volumes  he  published  only  this  saying  survives. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE   "  TENTATION   DE    SAINT    ANTOINE." 

IN  February,  1849,  I  stayed  with  Gustave  Flaubert 
at  Rouen.  One  evening  we  spoke  of  my  journey ^ 
and  I  described  the  route  I  thought  of  following. 
He  uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
detestable  that  you  should  go  without  me."  I  had  a 
restless  night  thinking  of  this  poor  fellow  shut  up 
in  his  solitary  existence,  and  with  no  change  except 
from  Rouen  to  Croisset  and  Croisset  to  Rouen — he 
who  dreamt  of  wide  spaces  of  light  and  air,  of  the 
desert,  of  the  rivers  of  the  Bible,  and  who  was  con- 
demned, in  spite  of  his  youth,  to  lead  the  life  of 
some  old  provincial  dryasdust. 

I  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  open  that 
world  of  the  East  to  him,  he  longed  so  much  to 
visit.  The  next  morning  when  Docteur  Achille 
Flaubert,  Gustave's  brother,  went  round  the  wards 
of  the  hospital  I  accompanied  him.  When  we  were 
alone  I  opened  the  subject. 

"  Gustave  longs  intensely  to  go  with  me  upon  the 
journey  I  am  about  to  undertake.  Madame 
Flaubert  objects ;  is  it  not  possible  to  explain  to 
her  that  a  residence  in  warm  climates  would  be 
beneficial  to  her  son's  health,  and  thus  to  obtain  her 
consent  ?  You,  as  a  doctor,  are  in  a  position  to  ask 
her  this." 

"It  will  not  be  easy,"  he  replied;  "but  I  will 
make  the  attempt." 

Chance  favoured  us.  The  Docteur  Jules  Cloquet, 
who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Pere  Flaubert, 
had  continued  to  correspond  with  Gustave's  mother. 
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Just  then,  quite  spontaneously,  he  wrote  at  the  end 
of  one  of  his  letters,  "Your  son  should  travel;  it 
would  be  good  for  him." 

Achille  kept  his  word,  and  one  morning  at  break- 
fast Madame  Flaubert,  whose  expression  was  more 
glacial  than  usual,  said  to  Gustavo,  "As  it  is 
necessary  to  your  health,  you  had  better  go  with 
your  friend,  Maxime.  You  have  my  consent." 

I  could  not  repress  my  delight.  Flaubert  turned 
very  red,  and  thanked  his  mother.  I  expected  an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  from  him,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

This  permission  which  he  had  desired  with  pain- 
ful intensity  seemed  to  cause  him  a  sort  of  reaction 
of  feeling  which  bewildered  me.  It  seemed  as  if, 
when  he  had  touched  the  spring  of  aspiration  within 
him,  and  the  realization  of  his  project  became  a 
certainty,  his  interest  in  it  failed.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  made  the  observation,  and  it  pained 
me  ;  afterwards  I  had  many  opportunities  of  repeat- 
ing it.  His  dream  gave  him  far  more  satisfaction 
than  its  realization.  He  would  set  his  affections  on 
the  attainment  of  an  object  until  his  longing  pro- 
duced positive  suffering,  give  way  to  despair  because 
he  could  not  attain  it,  accuse  fate,  and  call  upon  us 
all  to  bear  witness  to  his  misfortune.  But  once  in 
possession  of  the  object  he  had  coveted  it  would 
seem  to  lose  its  seduction.  My  grandmother,  who 
knew  him  well,  used  to  say  of  him,  "  Plus  grands 
yeux  que  grand  ventre."  * 

Flaubert's  mind  was  possessed  of  a  sort  of  magni- 
fying power  which  enlarged  whatever  was  at  a 
distance  from  him.  As  soon  as  it  was  within  his 
grasp  it  disappointed  him,  for  then  it  had  lost  its 
exaggerated  importance.  All  his  life  he  represented 
in  his  own  person  the  fable  of  the  Batons  Flottants, 
alternately  duped  by  the  distant  vision,  and  then 
growing  indignant  when  he  had  to  acknowledge 
his  mistake.  Things  would  go  to  his  head,  so  to 

*  A  proverb  which  means  that  the  desire  is  stronger  than  the 
appetite. — TRANS. 
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speak;  he  imagined  marvels  and  splendours,  and 
limitless  delight,  deluded  himself,  and  then  accused 
art,  nature,  and  pleasure  of  having  deceived  him 
because  he  expected  more  from  them  than  they 
could  possibly  give.  This  excess  of  imagination, 
stimulated  by  his  lonely  life,  by  his  habit  of  work- 
ing at  night,  and  his  lack  of  all  sense  of  proportion, 
was  sometimes  the  cause  of  distressing  disillusion 
in  Flaubert's  case.  It  seemed  as  if  to  remove  a 
cause  of  complaint  was  to  create  a  grievance  that 
he  regretted  having  parted  with  an  excuse  for  his 
lamentations. 

"  Cui  bono !  "  he  appeared  to  ask  himself.  That 
which  had  been  so  full  of  interest  lost  all  value, 
and  he  fell  to  dreaming  again. 

Often  he  would  repeat  a  saying  of  Michelet's, 
"  Nothing  attracts  save  the  impossible."  But  no 
sooner  was  the  impossible  within  his  reach  than  he 
despised  it. 

The  only  thing  which  might  have  satisfied  him 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  an  immense  fortune.  I 
do  not  mean  the  fortune  of  a  king  or  a  great 
banker,  but  the  coffer  of  an  Eastern  fairy  tale,  an 
inexhaustible  coffer,  automatically  replenished  as 
soon  as  empty. 

He  spent  many  hours  in  compiling  what  he 
named  "  A  Winter  in  Paris,"  an  extravagant  con- 
glomeration of  absurdities,  in  which  he  mingled  the 
luxury  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  refinement 
of  the  Renaissance  with  the  fairy  world  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  He  pretended  that  he 
had  made  a  calculation  of  the  cost,  and  that "  it  could 
all  be  done  for  twelve  thousand  millions  at  the 
most."  When  these  dreams  took  possession  of  him  he 
became  almost  rigid,  and  reminded  one  of  an 
opium-eater  in  a  state  of  trance.  He  seemed  to 
have  his  head  in  the  clouds,  and  to  be  living  in  a 
dream  of  gold.  This  habit  was  one  reason  why  he 
found  steady  work  difficult.  He  was  constantly 
forced  to  bring  his  mind  back  from  its  wanderings 
to  the  occupation  he  had  in  hand.  His  desires  were 
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insatiable,  and  what  he  already  possessed  set  him 
longing  for  something  he  had  not  yet  acquired. 
For  instance,  when  I  observed  to  him,  "  Now  we 
shall  go  up  the  Nile  together,"  he  replied,  "  Yes  I 
But  we  shall  not  bathe  in  the  Ganges  or  visit 
Ceylon,  which  was  the  ancient  Taprobanus."  And 
several  times  he  repeated,  "  Taprobanus,  Tapro- 
banus, what  a  pretty  name  ! "  He  declared  that 
he  could  not  leave  France  until  he  had  finished  the 
"  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine."  That  would  bring 
the  time  of  our  departure  to  the  end  of  September 
at  the  earliest.  I  did  not  discuss  the  question,  but 
agreed  at  once,  and  I  left  for  Paris.  Scarcely  a 
week  later  I  was  astonished  by  a  visit  from  Madame 
Flaubert.  "  I  wish  to  have  a  talk  with  you,"  she 
began.  "  I  am  assured  Gustavo's  health  requires 
that  he  should  spend  two  years  in  a  warm  climate, 
that  the  long  absence  would  do  him  good  in  every 
way.  I  have  resigned  myself  to  the  sacrifice,  but 
there  are  other  warm  countries  besides  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Palestine,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  journey  will  be  very  tiring,  and  I 
dread  its  dangers.  I  am  therefore  here  to  ask  you 
to  abandon  your  present  plans  and  to  go  to  Madeira 
instead  with  Gustave.  The  climate  is  a  fine  one 
and  would  certainly  suit  him.  I  should  also  be 
relieved  from  anxiety."  I  asked  her  if  her  son  was 
aware  of  the  step  she  had  taken.  She  shook  her 
head.  I  at  once  gave  her  a  decided  answer.  The 
journey  1  had  arranged  to  undertake  formed  part 
of  my  plan  of  study,  was  in  fact  a  sort  of  conclusion 
to  the  long  apprenticeship  I  had  undergone.  On 
no  account  could  I  think  of  abandoning  it.  My 
reply  disconcerted  Madame  Flaubert,  who  did  not 
attempt  to  argue  the  point,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
she  ever  quite  forgave  me. 

While  I  was  hurrying  on  my  preparations  for 
departure,  and  Flaubert  was  working  hard  at 
Rouen,  the  Assemble  Constituante  was  about  to 
disappear  to  make  way  for  the  Assemble  Legisla- 
tive. The  electoral  turmoil  had  broken  out,  and 
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distracted  every  part  of  France.  Strange  confessions 
of  faith  covered  the  walls,  and  everyone  felt  that  a 
decisive  battle  would  soon  be  fought.  Each  party 
wished  to  make  its  mark,  and  Buonapartists, 
Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Fusionists,  Republicans, 
Doctrinaires,  Republican  Democrats,  Socialists, 
were  all  eager  to  confront  one  another  in  the  new 
Assemblee.  Louis  de  Cormenin  stood  for  Le 
Loiret,  which  had  to  return  eight  candidates.  He 
was  ninth  on  the  list  at  the  close  of  the  contest.  I 
will  mention  a  circumstance  connected  with  this 
election  which  is  but  little  known.  The  day  after 
his  failure  Louis  published  the  following  letter  in 
the  Journal  du  Loiret ;  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
editor : — 

"My  DEAR  FRIEND, 

"  Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  to  thank  the  fifteen  thousand  electors  who 
remained  faithful  to  me.  With  views  too  advanced 
for  moderate  men,  too  moderate  for  advanced  men, 
I  have  failed  because  I  have  been  consistent  to  my 
own  convictions,  and  I  was,  as  it  were,  dragged 
down  by  my  own  logic.  I  have  dreamt  of  Lamar- 
tine's  Republic.  My  inner  consciousness  tells  me 
that  it  could  exist,  but  I  do  not  behold  its  realiza- 
tion anywhere.  The  future  will  decide  who  was 
right.  Beaten  on  the  register,  I  am  still  inspired 
by  devotion  to  my  country  and  by  gratitude  to  Le 
Loiret.  I  may  often  fall,  but  never  unworthily." 

This  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  Louis,  for 
he  had  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
be  elected.  But  others  were  more  cruelly  deceived, 
and  their  fate  helped  him  to  rise  above  his  own 
disappointment. 

Larnartine,  too,  had  been  rejected — Lamartine, 
who  after  the  February  incident  might  have 
carried  the  whole  of  France  with  him,  if,  instead 
of  being  a  poet,  he  had  been  a  statesman.  The 
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year  before  ten  departments*  had  named  him  as 
their  representative.  Paris  had  once  given  him 
259,800  votes,  and  now  not  one  department  would 
accept  him  as  its  candidate.  If  in  spite  of  such 
injustice,  and  of  such  ingratitude,  he  found  a 
place  in  the  Assembled  Legislative,  it  was  to 
Louis  de  Cormenin  that  he  owed  his  seat.  The 
day  after  Louis  had  written  the  letter  I  have  quoted, 
one  of  the  Deputies  elected  by  the  Loiret,  M.  Koger, 
suddenly  died.  The  vacant  seat  belonged  almost  by 
right  to  Louis  de  Cormenin,  who  had  missed  elec- 
tion only  by  a  few  votes. 

This  time  the  chances  were  all  in  his  favour,  and 
he  was  almost  certain  of  success.  But  how  did  he 
act  ?  He  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  du 
Loiret  in  these  terms : — 

"  22nd  May,  1849. 
"Mi  DEAR  FRIEND, 

"  Only  this  instant  I  learn  that  one  of  the  Depu- 
ties recently  elected  for  the  Loiret,  M.  Roger,  has 
died  suddenly  from  cholera.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  other  candidate  to  retire  in 
favour  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  who  has  been  bar- 
barously ostracized,  even  in  his  own  department. 
Genius  is  entirely  above  all  questions  of  party. 
The  choice  of  M.  de  Lamartine  would  do  honour  to 
the  department  of  the  Loiret,  and  I  venture  to 
hope,  my  dear  editor,  that  you  will  add  your  voice 
to  mine  and  urge  his  return.  Those  who  nominate 
him  will  honour  and  exalt  the  principle  of  universal 
suffrage." 

Louis  de  Cormenin's  appeal  was  not  ignored. 
The  electors  of  Le  Loiret  repaired  the  injustice 
France  had  done  to  Lamartine,  and  thanks  to  them 
he  was  not  excluded  from  the  Representative 
Assembly.  But  he  who  had  made  the  sacrifice  lost 

•Namely,  Seine,  Coted'Or,  Bouches-du- Rhone,  Saono  et  Loire, 
lie  et  Vilaine,  Dordogne,  Finiatere  Qironde,  Nord,  Seine- 
Infer  i  cure. 

VOL.  I.  W 
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an  opportunity  which  never  again  presented  itself 
of  following  a  career  for  which  he  possessed  special 
qualifications.  At  the  same  time  he  never  regretted 
that  he  had  effaced  himself  on  behalf  of  Lamartine, 
although  he  may  have  regretted  not  having 
belonged  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  his  country. 

A  short  time  after  the  opening  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  held  its  first  sitting  on  the  28th 
May,  1849,  Ledru-Rollin,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  revolution  of  February,  was  about  to  disappear 
for  ever  from  the  stage  of  politics.  It  was  his 
association  with  Ledru  which  had  undermined 
Lamartine's  popularity.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
the  notorious  Comus,  whose  real  name  was  Ledru, 
and  who  was  a  distinguished  conjurer  in  his  own 
day.  His  descendant  was  less  skilful,  and  did  not 
know  when  to  efface  himself.  At  this  distance  of 
time  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain  to  myself  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  Ledru-Rollin.  He  was  good- 
looking  in  a  loud  and  vulgar  way,  with  his  hair 
standing  on  end  to  give  him  an  uncommon  air. 
His  head  was  always  a  little  on  one  side ;  he  had 
fat,  swollen  cheeks,  which  blanched  suddenly,  as  if 
his  heart  sometimes  failed  him.  He  was  full  of 
empty  sound.  His  wordy  orations  were  feats  of 
rhetoric,  without  grandeur  or  cleverness  even.  The 
language  he  used  was  inaccurate,  his.  bursts  of  elo- 
quence were  like  the  music  of  a  big  drum.  There 
was  nothing  distinguished  in  his  appearance,  either 
acquired  or  inherent,  and  his  body  expressed,  as  it 
were,  the  coarseness  of  his  mind.  After  the  events 
of  the  year  1848  he  just  missed  being  made  dictator. 
It  is  terrible  to  think  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  France  under  such  a  man.  Size  and  noise 
do  not  necessarily  imply  strength,  and  Ledru-Rollin 
was  weak  of  brain,  poorly  gifted,  and  of  indifferent 
character.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  justify 
Stuart  Mill's  saying  :  "  The  tendency  of  representa- 
tive government  is  towards  mediocrity." 

He  was  returned  to   the  House  of  Deputies  in 
1849  by  five  departments.      This  success  dazzled 
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him,  and  he  imagined  that  he  had  only  to  stretch 
out  his  hand  and  seize  the  reins  of  government. 
He  began  the  struggle  at  once,  hoped  to  be  chosen 
president  of  the  Assemble,  but  was  beaten  by 
Dupin,  an  old  fox,  full  of  cunning.  French  troops 
were  then  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Rome. 
With  Ledru-Rollin  that  was  an  opportunity  for  a 
protest.  Like  many  another  political  Tarquin,  who 
is  apt  to  forget  that  he  has  more  than  once  tried  to 
outrage  Lucrece,  he  cried  out  that  they  were  vio- 
lating the  Constitution.  Nobody  listened  to  him. 
He  sought  to  impeach  the  ministers,  and  his  motion 
was  defeated  by  377  votes  against  eight.  Ledru- 
Rollin's  party,  to  whom  he  had  made  promises, 
pressed  him  hard,  and  feeling  that  he  had  made  a 
blunder  he  wished  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

On  the  13th  June  he  succeeded  in  collecting  a 
few  artillery  soldiers  of  the  Garde  Nationale,  led 
away  Guinard,  a  man  of  chivalrous  and  impulsive 
nature,  took  possession  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,  issued  some  bombastic  proclamation, 
and  was  just  in  time  to  squeeze  himself  through 
a  casement  window,  a  difficult  feat,  owing  to  his 
rotundity,  and  to  make  his  escape.  He  took  refuge 
in  England,  where  he  mixed  himself  up  with  regi- 
cide conspiracies,  which  he  ought  always  to  have 
shunned.  After  the  year  1870  he  returned  to  France, 
died,  was  buried  at  Pere-Lachaise,  and  a  statue 
erected  upon  his  tomb.  The  marble  it  is  made  of 
alone  preserves  his  memory. 

On  the  13th  June  the  Garde  Nationale  was 
called  out ;  I  was  under  arms  with  my  battalion, 
and  kept  in  reserve  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries.  General  Changarnier,  who  was  much 
surprised  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  had 
not  insisted  on  being  transferred  from  the  Elys^e 
Palace  to  the  Tuileries,  cut  short  this  attempt  at 
insurrection,  and  put  down  the  insurgents.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  an  outbreak  of  any  importance ;  the  men 
who  led  it  were  quite  insignificant,  and  it  was  pay- 
ing them  a  high  compliment  to  treat  them  seriously. 
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The  Conservative  party  did  not  act  more  wisely 
than  these  revolutionary  Jocrisses.  Its  adherents 
repaired  to  the  offices  of  the  Journal  le  Peuple, 
edited  by  Proudhon,  and  destroyed  the  printing 
presses.  The  deed  was  a  shameful  one.  To  des- 
troy a  man's  property  because  he  said  "  la  proprie*te* 
c'est  le  vol ''  is  to  put  his  own  theory  in  practice, 
and  to  prove  him  right.  But  in  revolutionary  times 
who  thinks  of  reason  or  morals  ?  Each  party  emu- 
lates the  other  in  violence.  Those  Jacobins  who 
planned  the  insurrection  and  the  journalists  who 
encouraged  them  were  extremely  imprudent.  They 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  invective  against  our  army, 
then  under  arms  before  Rome.  They  had  to  reckon 
with  that  army  on  the  second  of  December  in  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  June,  1849,  the  more 
sagacious  spirits  foresaw  what  the  end  would  be, 
but  neither  Flaubert  nor  myself  suspected  anything. 
Louis  de  Cormenin,  however,  would  shake  his  head 
and  say, "  They  are  committing  acts  too  many  of  folly. 
One  fine  morning  we  shall  wake  up  and  see  the  flash 
of  a  great  sword,  which  will  silence  the  whole  world." 
No  one  could  say  that  the  Government  erred  in  the 
direction  of  leniency.  In  the  years  1849,  1850,  and 
1851  newspapers  were  constantly  being  prosecuted, 
and  the  sentences  were  absurdly  severe.  The 
prisons  were  crowded  with  political  journalists,  and 
the  coffers  of  the  State  were  swelled  by  the  amount 
of  the  fines  imposed.  Many  of  these  journalists 
gained  greatly  in  reputation  owing  to  their  suffer- 
ings. "  Plus  de  prison  que  d'esprit "  ("  more  prison 
than  wit  about  him  "),  Harel  said,  apropos  of  Fontan, 
who  was  persecuted  under  the  Restoration,  The 
hour  was  not  an  auspicious  one  for  writers.  Those 
among  them  who  had  no  private  means  and  who 
had  not  thrown  themselves  into  politics  were  in 
danger  of  starvation. 

Theophile  Gautier,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at 
this  time  through  Louis  de  Cormenin,  was  in  this 
case.  He  was  still  living  in  his  little  house  Rue 
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Lord  Byron,  at  the  end  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
he  found  himself  reduced  to  writing  only  his  stipu- 
lated quantum,  the  weekly  feuilleton  in  the  Presse 
newspaper,  for  which  Emile  de  Girardin  paid  him 
little  enough. 

When  the  February  revolution  broke  out  The'o- 
phile  Gautier  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  good 
fortune.  Renowned  for  his  talents,  it  was  gener- 
ally acknowledged  that  he  was  an  excellent  poet 
and  a  great  prose-writer.  The  newspapers  and  the 
reviews  were  open  to  him,  and  the  publishers  were 
at  his  feet.  He  lived  extravagantly,  if  not  exactly  as  he 
would  have  wished,  kept  a  carriage  and  two  little  white 
horses  he  raved  about.  Possibly  he  had  drawn  a 
bill  somewhat  imprudently  upon  the  future. 

The  revolution  of  February  cancelled  his  literary 
agreements,  broke  into  his  work,  and  left  him  nothing 
but  a  small  sura,  which  he  had  already  forestalled. 
With  infinite  pains  and  labour  he  replaced  the 
money,  but  only  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
him  then,  and  during  the  ten  following  years,  know 
what  it  cost  him.  He  faced  ill-luck  bravely,  and 
set  himself  to  conquer  it,  for  he  had  to  support  a 
burdensome  family.  His  arduous  existence  was 
spent  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  four  or  five 
individual  lives  which  had  attached  themselves  to 
him.  Thanks  to  his  wonderful  health  and  energy 
he  did  not  break  down  under  their  exactions. 

I  shall  speak  of  Gautier  later  on,  for  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  although  we  held 
different  opinions  sometimes.  Baudelaire  used  to 
call  him  the  impeccable  master.  He  never  occupied 
the  position  to  which  his  incomparable  gifts  entitled 
him ;  he  was  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  it  irritated 
him.  Once  he  said  to  me  with  a  smile,  "  When  I 
was  young  I  wore  my  hair  too  long,  and  that 
lowered  me  in  the  estimation  of  the  bourgeois,  and 
has  always  damaged  my  chances  of  success." 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  see  him  often  in  the 
year  1849.  By  preference  he  used  a  kind  of  studio 
to  work  in  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  he  could 
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be  alone  and  quiet.  In  his  firm  round  handwriting 
he  would  produce  the  number  of  pages  necessary 
for  his  feuilleton,  and  when  he  had  done  his  work, 
sit  like  a  Turk  upon  his  divan  with  a  cushion 
pressed  against  his  chest,  and  dream  himself  into 
an  enchanted  world,  where  he  spent  many  happy 
hours.  To  escape  from  the  stabs  life  often  dealt 
him  in  those  days,  he  took  to  writing  verses  in  eight 
syllables,  for  he  had  been  fascinated  by  the  measure. 
At  this  period  he  composed  nearly  all  the  poems  in 
the  volume  "  Emaux  et  Camees."  One  day  I  showed 
him  the  "  Delivrance  de  Sakountala,"  translated  by 
Chezy,  which  was  new  to  him.  He  was  enchanted, 
and  examined  the  Sanscrit  characters,  facing  the 
text,  with  the  delight  of  a  child.  He  began  to  think 
of  a  journey  to  Hindostan,  and  wished  to  translate 
the  "  Maharabarata  "  into  French  verse.  The  result 
of  it  all  was  seen  later  in  the  ballet  "  Sakountala,'* 
for  which  Ernest  Reyer  wrote  the  music,  and  which 
was  applauded  at  the  opera. 

Politics  vexed  Gautier,  who  imagined  a  world  in 
love  with  beauty,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
works  of  art,  living  under  porticoes  built  of  Parian 
marble,  and  listening  in  a  hushed  silence  to  the 
recitations  of  the  poets.  He  was  kind  and  gentle, 
and  though  he  was  a  proud  man,  he  never  wounded 
anyone.  The  conventional  regular  life  he  had  to 
lead  annoyed  him,  even  our  tightly-fitting  garments 
distressed  him,  and  he  thought  them  an  insult  to  the 
beauty  of  the  human  form.  He  related  with  perfect 
gravity  how  that,  being  in  Algeria  during  the  year 
1845,  he  had  dissuaded  Mar^chal  Bugeaud  from 
undertaking  an  expedition  against  the  Khabyles  upon 
the  plea  that  tribes  whose  dress  was  so  much  more 
elegant  and  more  flowing  than  ours,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  superior  beings,  and  be  protected  by 
intelligent  men. 

If  anyone  ventured  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  motives 
which  had  turned  back  Ddarechal  Bugeaud' s  force 
when  en  route  for  the  Djurjura  Mountains,  he  would 
not  yield  an  inch,  and  sometimes  grew  angry.  I 
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occasionally  met  in  Theophile  Gautier's  studio  a  little 
man  wrapped  up  in  a  plaid,  who  lay  and  slept 
crouched  upon  the  divan.  This  man  was  GeVard  de 
Nerval,  who  was  resting  there  after  his  nocturnal 
ramblings.  By  night  he  wandered  through  Paris 
like  a  lost  dog,  only  if  the  rain  fell  he  would  take 
refuge  in  some  military  guard-room  and  stretch 
himself  on  a  camp  bedstead.  He  had  a  humble  and 
shrinking  way  with  him,  in  spite  of  occasional  out- 
bursts of  resounding  laughter  and  a  taste  fpr  rather 
noisy  discussions.  He  busied  himself  with  the 
Cabala,  drew  horoscopes,  fabricated  talismans,  and 
knew  sundry  diabolical  incantations,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  believe.  He  was  a  favourite,  for  his  dis- 
position was  almost  touchingly  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate. I  never  met  anyone  who  did  not  speak 
well  of  him. 

He  had  a  well-established  reputation  among 
artists  and  men  of  letters,  long  before  he  was  known 
in  the  salons.  Nevertheless,  he  was  gifted  with 
great  refinement  of  style  and  a  subtle  power  of 
observation.  He  was  as  irregular  at  his  work  as  in 
his  life,  for  he  was  possessed  by  a  familiar  spirit 
which  often  carried  him  away,  and  led  him  astray. 

His  eccentricity,  which  was  admired,  and  his  un- 
conventional ways,  which  were  much  discussed,  were 
alike  the  product  of  a  nervous  illness.  At  times  he 
was  depressed  by  this  illness,  and  at  others  excited. 
In  common  parlance  he  was  mad,  and  even  in  his 
lucid  intervals  he  exhibited  a  degree  of  extravagance. 
I  shall  refer  to  him  again  in  the  course  of  my  story, 
tell  what  finally  befell  him,  and  what  were  the  causes 
which  led  to  his  death. 

GeVard  had  travelled  in  the  East,  and  I  enjoyed 
talking  with  him  when  I  succeeded  in  waking  him 
up — not  an  easy  matter.  He  had  studied,  in  his 
travels,  neither  great  effects  of  natural  scenery  nor 
the  interest  of  historical  association.  His  object 
had  been  to  observe  the  manners  of  the  different 
countries,  and  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  languages 
of  the  East  his  view  was  naturally  superficial.  1  he 
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strange  conduct  he  indulged  in  made  him  seem  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  races  who  respect  madness,  and  he 
had  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  to  mix  with  the 
common  people  as  much  as  possible.  Often  he  slept 
in  the  public  khans  at  the  cost  of  a  few  paras,  took 
his  repasts  in  the  bazaars  off  cucumbers,  pastry,  and 
sesame  cakes,  which  he  bought  from  itinerant 
vendors.  His  vagrant  habits  stood  him  in  good 
stead  wherever  he  went,  and  he  had  lived  thus  both 
at  Cairo  and  at  Constantinople. 

At  Cairo  he  had  married,  had  purchased  at  a  re- 
duction an  Abyssinian  woman  from  the  plateau  of 
Gondar,  and  had  married  her !  When  I  inquired, 
"And  what  was  your  wife  like?"  he  replied  in 
his  soft  voice,  "  She  was  quite  yellow  !  "  "  And 
how  did  you  get  on  with  her?"  "Ah!  well!" 
he  said,  "  we  did  not  agree  very  well ;  she  beat  me 
very  often,  and  I  divorced  her." 

The  monuments  of  Egypt,  such  as  those  left  by 
the  Caliphs,  did  not  seem  to  have  made  any  impres- 
sion upon  him.  When  I  questioned  him  about  the 
Pyramids,  he  replied,  "  I  think  Sulieman  Ben  Daoud 
used  them  for  a  throne  when  he  reviewed  the  army 
of  thejinns  under  his  command,  and  possibly  they 
were  those  anvils  the  buckler  of  Grian  Ben  Grian, 
which  could  destroy  every  charm,  was  forged  upon." 

Was  he  making  fun  of  me?  Not  at  all.  He 
believed  in  fairies  and  genii,  and  in  the  magic  he 
dealt  in.  He  used  to  say,  "  If  I  could  find  the  wand 
of  Trismegistus  I  should  be  the  king  of  the  whole 
world."  Harmless  dreams  !  And  they  lent  his  talk 
a  characteristic  charm — he  would  gladly  have  dis- 
covered the  singing  mandragora  plant  like  Michel  in 
the  "  Fe"e  aux  Miettes." 

Certainly  Gerard  de  Nerval's  tales  could  not 
enlighten  me  greatly,  and  I  tried  to  acquire  more 
serious  information  about  the  East,  for  the  hour  of 
our  departure  was  approaching. 

I  had  bought  a  tent,  saddles,  flasks,  boxes  of  tools, 
drugs,  arms,  and  I  was  learning  to  photograph.  I 
had  realized  upon  my  previous  travels  that  I  wasted 
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much  valuable  time  trying  to  draw  buildings  and 
scenery  I  did  not  care  to  forget.  I  drew  slowly  and 
not  very  correctly.  Besides,  when  I  re-read  the 
notes  I  had  written  upon  the  spot  to  describe  either 
a  building  or  a  landscape,  they  often  seemed  confused, 
and  I  felt  that  I  needed  an  instrument  of  precision 
to  record  my  impressions  if  I  was  to  reproduce  them 
accurately.  I  was  now  about  to  visit  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Armenia,  Persia,  and  many  other 
countries  which  civilization  has  traversed  in  turn, 
and  upon  which  it  has  left  its  traces.  I  was  anxious 
to  collect  as  much  information  as  possible,  and  for 
this  reason  I  put  myself  to  school  with  a  photo- 
grapher, and  began  to  busy  myself  with  chemicals. 

Photography  was  far  from  being  in  those  days  the 
art  it  has  since  become.  There  were  neither  plates, 
nor  collodion,  nor  rapid  processes  of  drying,  nor  in- 
stantaneous photographs.  We  were  still  working 
with  moist  paper ;  the  process  was  tedious  and 
lengthy,  needing  great  manual  dexterity  and  more 
than  forty  minutes  spent  upon  a  negative  to  obtain 
a  complete  picture.  The  sitter  or  object  had  to  be 
posed  for  at  least  two  minutes,  whatever  the  strength 
of  the  chemicals  and  however  powerful  the 
camera,  and  given  the  most  favourable  conditions  of 
light. 

Nevertheless  even  in  this  imperfect  stage  photo- 
graphy marked  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  da- 
guerreotype of  the  past,  which  presented  objects  in  an 
inverse  sense,  even  when  the  metallic  gloss  upon  the 
surface  allowed  of  their  being  distinctly  perceived. 
It  was  one  thing  to  learn  photography,  but  quite 
another  to  convey  the  apparatus  upon  the  shoulders 
of  men  and  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  of  camels ; 
that  was,  indeed,  a  difficult  problem.  At  that  date 
gutta-percha  receptacles  were  unknown.  I  was 
compelled  to  use  glass  phials  or  crystal  bottles  and 
earthenware  vessels,  which  a  blow  might  shatter  at 
any  moment.  I  had  cases  prepared  as  if  for  the 
crown  jewels,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  frequent  transport,  I  broke  nothing,  and 
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was  the  first  to  bring  to  Europe  photographs  of  th& 
monuments  I  had  visited  during  my  journey  in  the 
East. 

I  lived  in  a  state  of  feverish  activity,  and  dreamt 
only  of  palm-trees,  of  ruined  temples,  and  of  the 
desert. 

The  project  I  had  nursed  for  so  many  years  was 
about  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  yet  my  heart 
felt  heavy.  My  grandmother  would  have  to  stay  at 
home  and  wait  for  me  while  I  traversed  the  ancient 
world.  That  thought  diminished  my  joy  and  de- 
pressed me  more  than  I  chose  to  admit.  I  had 
seldom  left  her ;  she  had  watched  over  my  childhood, 
had  shielded  me  in  youth  as  much  as  lay  in  her 
power,  and  loved  me  with  the  profound  affection 
nothing  can  replace  when  once  it  is  taken  from  us. 

Although  she  was  seventy-four  years  of  age,  she 
was  active,  witty,  an  excellent  walker,  took  an- 
interest  in  everything,  and  possessed  a  memory 
which  I  often  consulted  during  the  evenings  we 
spent  together.  I  fancied  she  was  made  to  be  a 
centenarian,  for  nothing  had  dimmed  the  light  of 
her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  only  a  few  silver 
threads  were  mixed  with  the  chestnut  of  her  hair. 

I  claimed  too  much  from  fate,  and  death  soon 
showed  me  that  I  had  to  reckon  with  him. 

In  the  first  week  of  September  my  grandmother 
fell  ill,  and  what  we  had  at  first  taken  for  a  passing 
ailment  became  an  incurable  disease.  The  little 
camp-bed  I  had  bought  for  my  travels  enabled  me 
to  watch  beside  her,  and  to  wait  upon  her  con- 
stantly. 

Flaubert  hastened  to  Paris,  and  Louis  de  Oor- 
menin  and  he  helped  me  through  those  terrible  hours 
when  one  hopes  against  hope,  and  all  the  energies 
of  one's  nature  seem  concentrated  in  order  to  face 
that  supreme  contest  which  is  invariably  a  defeat. 

Gently,  very  gently,  she  faded  and  yielded  up  to 
God  a  spirit  which  had  never  known  deceit. 

Flaubert  and  I  watched  beside  her  after  all  was 
over.  By  my  desire  he  read  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
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aloud.  He  had  reached  the  eleventh  chapter,  and 
the  words,  "  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus, 
come  forth  !  "  when  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  poor 
dead  form  tried  to  raise  itself  and  to  smile  upon 
me.  I  looked  again ;  the  pale  face  was  motionless, 
and  the  outline  of  the  rigid  limbs  covered  by  the 
sheet  told  me  that  the  end  had  indeed  come. 

The  last  tie  between  me  and  my  immediate 
family  was  now  broken.  I  was  alone  and  bereft  of 
those  strong  instinctive  affections  which  are  always 
a  refuge.  I  wrapped  her  in  a  white  burnous  which 
had  often  sheltered  me  upon  my  travels  by  night, 
when  I  slept  upon  the  bare  ground  lighted  by  the 
stars.  I  slipped  a  ring  I  valued  on  to  her  finger,  and 
I  accompanied  her  to  that  last  dwelling-place 
where  my  mother,  her  daughter,  waited  for  her. 

Alexandre  Dumas  fils  has  an  admirable  saying  r 
"  Those  we  have  loved  and  lost  are  no  longer  where 
they  once  abode,  but  always  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times  they  are  with  us  still."  How  perfectly  true 
that  is.  They  live  in  us,  guide  us,  soften  our 
natures ;  the  memory  we  have  of  them  is  the  echo 
of  their  presence  in  our  inmost  soul.  I  have  long 
felt  it. 

The  death  of  my  grandmother  did  not  change  my 
plans.  I  was  not  to  be  bound  to  Paris  by  the  busi- 
ness of  an  inheritance.  One  of  my  friends  was 
good  enough  to  accept  a  power  of  attorney  from 
me,  and  to  look  after  my  interests  in  my  absence.  I 
was  in  a  hurry  to  be  off  ;  the  apartment  struck  me 
disagreeably  with  a  sense  of  emptiness,  and  its 
associations  had  become  unendurable. 

Flaubert  now  alone  delayed  me.  I  awaited  a  sign 
from  him,  and  at  last  he  wrote  me  word,  "  I  have 
just  completed  Saint  Antoine.  Come  !  " 

On  the  following  day  I  was  at  Croisset,  where  I 
found  Bouilhet  already  established.  Flaubert  had 
held  firm,  and  we  did  not  know  a  word  of  the 
contents  of  his  new  book.  He  had  told  us  nothing 
of  the  general  purport  of  the  work  nor  of  ite 
details.  We  only  knew  its  title,  and  our  curiosity 
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was  excited  to  fever  pitch.  Bouilhet  and  I  had 
often  talked  of  this  famous  Saint  Antoine,  and  each 
of  us  had  his  own  fancies  about  him. 

I  imagined  that  Flaubert  would  write  a  kind  of 
memoir  of  the  saint  who  was  so  severely  tempted 
with  his  confessions,  and  that  he  would  take 
advantage  of  this  peg  to  hang  on  it  a  psychological 
romance.  Bouilhet,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was 
very  acute,  and  knew  each  fold  of  Flaubert's  soul, 
shook  his  head  and  said  :  "  The  principal  character 
is  of  no  great  account,  but  the  period  he  lived  in 
is  a  very  strange  one.  You  will  find  that  he  has 
tried  to  reconstruct  the  ancient  world  of  the  third 
century.  He  has  sought  to  establish  a  parallel 
between  the  decaying  Roman  Empire  and  the 
primitive  Christian  Church  just  coming  into 
existence."  We  were  both  wrong.  Gustave  had 
produced  a  strange  composition,  a  dialogue  in  two 
volumes,  which  was  not  an  imitation,  but  a  travesty 
of  Edgar  Quinet's  '*  AashveYus."  The  reading 
lasted  thirty-two  hours.  He  read  without  inter- 
mission from  twelve  till  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  again  at  night  from  eight  till  twelve. 
It  had  been  agreed  between  us  that  we  should 
reserve  our  judgment  until  we  had  heard  the  entire 
work.  When  Flaubert  had  his  manuscript  arranged 
upon  the  table,  and  was  about  to  begin,  he  waved 
the  pages  above  his  head  and  exclaimed,  "  If  you 
do  not  utter  howls  of  delight,  then  you  are  in- 
capable of  being  moved  by  anything  !  "  I  have  a 
painful  recollection  of  those  hours  of  silence,  during 
which  Bouilhet  and  I  sat  and  listened,  scarcely  even 
exchanging  a  glance  from  time  to  time. 

We  listened  with  strained  attention,  always 
hoping  that  the  action  of  the  story  was  about  to 
commence,  and  always  disappointed,  for  the  situa- 
tion remains  unchanged  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  book.  Thoroughly  bewildered,  Saint 
Antoine,  who  is  rather  simple — I  was  going  to  say 
a  little  silly — sees  the  various  forms  of  temptation 
pass  in  review  before  him,  and  all  he  finds  to  do  is 
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to  utter  a  series  of  exclamations,  "  Oh  !  oh !  ah  t 
ah  !  Mon  Dieu  !  Mon  Dieu  !  "  Not  only  are  his  senses 
tempted  by  the  enthral ments  of  the  flesh,  his  mind 
is  also  subjected  to  the  incitements  of  the  heresies  of 
every  religion,  and  of  all  the  philosophies  which 
attack  him  with  their  subtlest  arguments. 

Usually  only  seven  mortal  sins  are  enumerated ; 
but  it  appears  there  is  an  eighth,  viz.,  logic,  which 
explains  and  excuses  them  all.  The  pig  is  an  im- 
portant personage,  and  dreams  of  attaining  the 
rank  of  a  boar  because  pride  has  entered  into  him. 
Flaubert  grew  more  and  more  excited  as  he  read ; 
we  tried  to  excite  ourselves  with  him,  and  we  re- 
mained as  cold  as  ice. 

Words,  words,  we  thought,  and  beautiful  har- 
monious phrases  cleverly  put  together,  and  full  of 
noble  images  and  unexpected  metaphors,  but  often 
redundant,  and,  after  all,  without  changing  the 
book  those  phrases  might  easily  have  been  trans- 
posed. The  action  of  this  long  mystery  did  pro- 
gress, and  the  same  scene  played  by  different 
characters  was  continually  reproduced.  The  lyric 
note,  which  was  Flaubert's  most  marked  character- 
istic, had  so  completely  carried  him  away  that  he 
had  lost  himself.  We  said  nothing,  but  he  could 
easily  perceive  that  we  were  not  favourably  im- 
pressed. Then  he  paused  to  say,  "  You  will  see 
presently,  presently."  We  heard  what  the  Sphinx 
had  to  say,  and  the  Chimasra,  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
Simon  the  Magician,  Apollonius  of  Tyanus,  Origen, 
Basiliele,  Montanus  Manes,  and  Hermogenus.  With 
even  closer  attention  we  listened  to  the  Marcosians, 
the  Carpocrations,  the  Paternians,  the  Nicolaites,  the 
Gymnosophist,  and  the  Arcontics;  also  to  Pluto 
and  Diana,  and  Hercules,  and  even  to  the  God 
Crepitus.  Our  efforts  were  unavailing;  we  could 
not  understand,  we  could  not  imagine  what  he  was 
driving  at,  and,  indeed,  he  was  not  bound  anywhere 
in  particular.  Three  years  of  labour,  all  to  dis- 
appear without  any  tangible  result !  There  was 
nothing  but  smoke  to  show  for  it.  Bouilhet  and  t 
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were  dismayed.  After  each  reading  Madame  Flau- 
bert would  question  us :  "  Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  "  And  we  dared  not  answer  her. 

Before  hearing  the  final  chapters  Bouilhet  and  I 
took  counsel  together,  and  agreed  to  be  perfectly 
frank  with  Flaubert.  He  was  in  great  danger,  and 
we  had  no  right  to  hesitate,  because  his  literary 
future,  in  which  we  felt  perfect  confidence,  was  at 
stake.  With  the  excuse  of  following  Romanticism 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  Flaubert  was,  unknown 
to  himself,  going  back  to  the  school  of  the 
Abb£  Raynal,  and  even  to  that  of  Marmontel 
and  Bitaube*.  His  style  was  becoming  diffuse. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  check  this  studency 
of  his,  or  he  would  soon  lose  his  finest  qualities 
as  a  writer.  We  felt  it  would  be  painful  to 
take  this  course,  but  friendship  and  conscience 
demanded  it  of  us.  That  very  evening,  after 
the  last  reading,  Flaubert,  towards  midnight, 
struck  the  table  with  his  hand,  and  cried  out, 
"  Now  we  three  are  alone  together,  tell  me,  truth- 
fully, what  you  think."  Bouilhet  was  naturally 
timid,  but  no  one  could  express  himself  more  fear- 
lessly when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  speak.  It  was 
he  who  replied :  "  We  think  you  ought  to  throw 
the  whole  of  that  into  the  fire,  and  never  speak  of 
it  again." 

Flaubert  bounded  from  his  chair  and  uttered  a 
cry  of  horror. 

Then  began  one  of  those  severe  but  bracing  dis- 
cussions, only  possible  between  those  who  possess 
each  other's  entire  confidence,  and  whose  affection 
for  one  another  is  absolutely  disinterested.  We 
said  to  Flaubert :  "  Your  subject  is  extremely 
vague,  and  you  have  increased  its  vagueness  by 
your  mode  of  treatmept.  You  have,  as  it  were, 
drawn  an  angle,  and  its  divergent  lines  fly  apart 
until  they  are  lost  to  sight,  whereas  in  literature 
one  should  follow  parallel  lines.  If  one  does  other- 
wise he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  himself.  You 
amplify  your  thoughts  too  much,  one  subject  leads 
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to  another,  and  finally  you  forget  whence  you 
started.  You  trace  a  drop  of  water  to  a  torrent,  a 
torrent  to  a  great  river,  a  great  river  to  a  lake,  the 
lake  to  an  ocean,  and  the  ocean  to  the  deluge.  You 
see  the  characters  of  the  book — the  events,  the 
readers  and  the  work  itself  are  all  drowned  in  a 
flood  of  words. 

Flaubert  protested  against  this  judgment.  He 
re-read  certain  pages,  and  appealed  to  us :  "  But 
that  is  surely  fine  ! ''  Our  reply  was  :  "  Yes  ;  we 
<3o  not  deny  that  it  is  fine,  but  the  fine  parts  are 
only  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  do  not  affect  the 
book  as  a  whole.  A  book  must  be  a  complete 
thing,  in  which  all  the  parts  hang  together  and  pro- 
duce a  given  effect,  and  not  a  collection  of  phrases 
beautiful  in  themselves  but  worthless  in  their 
relation  to  the  rest."  Flaubert  exclaimed  :  "  But 
how  about  style  ?  "  We  answered,  "  Style  and 
rhetoric  are  two  entirely  different  questions,  but 
you  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  Do  you 
remember  La  Bruyere's  advice :  *  If  you  want  to 
say  it  rains,  say  it  rains?'  When  Chateau- 
briand, whom  you  like  to  quote,  said :  '  When 
at  the  entrance  to  some  wood  I  have  found 
a  shepherd's  tiny  cot  raised  upon  wheels  I  have 
thought  always  that,  with  you,  it  would  suffice 
me.  Would  we  not,  happier  far  than  those 
Scythians  the  Druids  told  me  of,  wander  with  our 
shelter  from  solitude  to  solitude,  neither  our 
thoughts  nor  our  dwelling-place  attached  to  one 
spot  of  earth  ? ' — that  was  style.  But  when  he 
wrote :  *  These  horsemen  thrust  their  legs  into 
blackened  leather,  the  spoil  of  the  wild  buffalo,'  he 
was  using  rhetoric.  Well,  in  the  *  Tentation  de 
Saint  Antoine  '  it  is  all  warriors  and  the  spoil  of  wild 
buffaloes.  It  has  some  fine  passages,  some  in 
the  style  of  the  classics  which  are  admirable,  but 
those  are  buried  amid  exaggerations  and  verbosity. 
You  wanted  to  make  music  and  have  produced 
only  noise." 

Flaubert  was  shaken  at  last.    "  Perhaps  you  are 
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right,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  so  completely  absorbed 
myself  in  my  subject,  it  took  such  possession  of 
me,  that  I  may  have  lost  myself  at  times.  I  grant 
you,  I  have  the  faults  you  point  out,  but  they  are 
inherent  in  my  temperament.  How  can  I  correct 
them?" 

We  knew  what  to  answer.  "  You  must  cease  to 
write  on  topics  so  vague  and  indefinite  in  their  pro- 
portions that  you  cannot  condense  them.  With  an 
inclination  to  drop  into  a  high-flown  style,  you  ought 
to  choose  a  subject  which  would  not  tempt  you,  and 
would  make  you  feel  that  rhetorical  flights  in  such  a 
case  could  be  only  ridiculous.  Choose  some  per- 
fectly every-day  plot,  one  of  those  episodes  sa 
common  in  middle-class  life,  something  of  the 
nature  of  f  La  Cousine  Bette,'  or  of  *  Le  Cousin 
Pons/  by  Balzac.  Then  make  up  your  mind  to 
write  in  a  natural,  even  in  a  familiar  style,  to  sup- 
press all  digressions  and  amplifications.  They  may 
have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  but  here  they  are  only 
irrelevant  ornaments,  wearisome  to  the  reader,  and 
without  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the 
story." 

Overpowered  rather  than  convinced,  Flaubert 
replied,  "  It  will  not  be  easy,  but  I  can  try." 

This  discussion  had  a  determining  influence  upon 
him,  for  he  could  not  doubt  our  sincerity.  Although 
he  rebelled  against  our  criticism,  he  inwardly 
acknowledged  its  justice,  and,  in  spite  of  everything^ 
it  took  effect.  The  discipline  was  painful,  but  salu- 
tary. Often  in  our  after  lives  he  referred  to  that 
conversation,  and  said,  "  The  cancer  of  rhetorical 
language  had  rooted  itself  in  me ;  you  applied  the 
knife  only  just  in  time,  and  I  cried  out  with  the 
pain." 

When  our  talk  was  over  the  sounds  with  which 
the  house  resounded  warned  us  that  the  night  was 
over.  We  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  opened  the  door,  and 
caught  sight  of  a  black  dress  disappearing  up  ih& 
staircase.  It  was  Mme.  Flaubert.  Her  maternal 
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anxiety  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  she  had 
listened  at  the  door. 

She  long  bore  us  a  grudge  on  account  of  our 
candour,  and  she  uttered  a  cruel  word,  which  only 
her  affection  for  her  son  could  excuse.  She  imagined 
that  we  were  jealous  of  him,  and  let  us  see  it.  There 
she  was  mistaken ;  Bouilhet  and  I  always  recog- 
nized Flaubert's  superiority  to  ourselves  as  a  literary 
artist,  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  us  to  discuss  the 
question. 

We  were  not  obscured  by  his  talent ;  we  were  out 
of  sight  altogether,  and  our  belief  in  his  powers 
was  unassailable.  The  future  proved  that  our  con- 
fidence was  not  misplaced. 

The  thought  of  abandoning  the  "Tentation  de 
Saint  Antoine "  was  very  painful  to  him,  and  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  do  it.  That  was  only 
natural.  It  is  impossible  to  give  up  the  work  of 
years  without  suffering.  Every  earnest  writer  has 
n  kind  of  paternal  feeling  for  his  literary  produc- 
tions, which  may  sometimes  be  a  weakness,  but  is 
not  an  ignoble  one,  even  in  his  moments  of  blindness. 

After  the  great  successes  with  "  Madame  Bovary" 
and  "  Salamb6,"  Flaubert  took  up  the  "  Tentation  " 
again.  He  tried  to  prune  it,  so  to  speak,  could  not 
satisfy  himself,  and  put  it  back  in  his  drawer.  The 
whole  conception  of  the  work  was  faulty,  and  he 
was  never  able  to  make  it  interesting  because  the 
subject  was  in  itself  without  attraction.  Once  again, 
and  for  the  last  time,  when  Bouilhet  was  no  longer 
there  to  restrain  him,  he  turned  to  this  youthful 
work,  which  he  prized  so  highly.  He  cut  it  down, 
weeded  out  the  parasitic  incidents  with  which  it  was 
encumbered,  and  reduced  it  to  the  dimensions  it 
appeared  in,  about  1874.  The  book  is  thus  dedi- 
cated :  "  To  the  memory  of  my  friend  Alfred  le 
Poitevin,  who  died  at  Neuville-Chant-d'Oiael,  3rd 
April,  1848."  He  afterwards  confessed  to  me  that 
he  regretted  not  having  followed  my  advice,  and  kept 
the  work  in  manuscript  form.  With  all  its  faults, 
however,  it  possesses  qualities  of  the  highest  order. 

VOL.  i.  x 
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The  day  following  that  sleepless  night  we  sat 
together  in  the  garden,  silent  and  depressed.  We 
were  thinking  of  Flaubert's  disillusions,  and  of  the 
truths  we  had  not  spared  him.  Quite  suddenly 
Bouilhet  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Why  should  you 
not  write  the  story  of  Delaunay  ?  " 

Flaubert  raised  his  head  and  exclaimed,  joyfully, 
"What  a  good  idea!" 

Delaunay  was  a  poor  devil  of  a  medical  officer  of 
health,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  Pere  Flaubert, 
and  whom  we  had  all  known.  He  had  settled  as  a 
doctor  at  Bon-Lecours,  near  Kouen.  After  losing 
his  first  wife,  a  woman  older  than  himself,  whom 
he  had  believed  to  be  rich,  he  married  a  young  girl 
without  fortune,  who  had  received  some  sort  of 
education  at  a  boarding  school  in  Rouen.  This 
second  wife  was  not  beautiful ;  she  was  small,  had 
dull  yellow  hair,  and  a  face  covered  with  freckles. 
She  was  full  of  pretension,  and  despised  her  husband, 
whom  she  considered  a  fool.  Round  and  fair  in 
person,  her  small  bones  were  well-covered,  and  in 
her  carriage  and  her  general  bearing  there  were 
flexible,  undulating  movements,  like  those  of  an  eel. 
Her  voice,  vulgarized  by  its  Lower  Normandy  accent, 
was  full  of  caressing  tones,  and  her  eyes,  of  uncer- 
tain colour,  green,  grey,  or  blue,  according  to  the 
light,  had  a  pleading  expression,  which  never  left 
them.  Delaunay  adored  his  wife,  who  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  him,  was  fond  of  picking  up 
adventures,  and  gave  way  to  her  passions  unre- 
strainedly. She  was  a  victim  to  one  of  the  phases 
of  nervous  illness  which  attack  anaBmic  patients.  She 
became  scarcely  responsible  for  her  actions,  and  as 
good  advice  was  the  only  form  of  treatment  tried  in 
her  case,  she  did  not  improve  in  health.  Loaded 
with  debt,  persecuted  by  creditors,  and  ill-treated 
by  the  lovers  she  robbed  her  husband  to  satisfy, 
she  finally  poisoned  herself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  She 
left  a  little  girl,  whom  Delaunay  resolved  to  bring 
up  as  best  he  could,  but  the  poor  man  was  ruined, 
had  no  means  of  paying  his  wife's  debts,  and  knew 
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that  he  was  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn. 
His  courage  also  failed  him ;  weary  of  life,  he  pre- 
pared himself  a  potion  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
followed  the  wife  whose  loss  had  left  him  inconsol- 
able. 

This  was  the  domestic  drama  enacted  by  four  or 
five  characters  in  an  obscure  township  which  Bouil- 
het  suggested  to  Flaubert  as  the  subject  of  a  novel. 
He  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  process  of 
time  fashioned  it  into  "  Madame  Bovary." 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  Flaubert  would  never 
have  thought  of  writing  that  novel  had  he  been 
satisfied  with  his  production,  the  "  Tentation  de 
Saint  Antoine." 

I  went  back  to  Paris,  where  Flaubert  was  to  re- 
join me  three  or  four  days  before  our  start,  and 
where  I  found  abundant  occupation.  I  was  anxious 
to  obtain  every  facility  for  our  journey,  so  I  had 
applied  to  the  Government  to  provide  us  with  some 
mission,  which  should  recommend  us  to  the  diplo- 
matic and  mercantile  representatives  France  main- 
tains in  the  East. 

Need  I  say  that  this  mission  was  to  be  entirely 
unremunerative  ?  My  request  was  granted.  I  can 
scarcely  restrain  a  smile.  Gustavo  Flaubert  was 
entrusted  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce with  the  task  of  collecting  information  at  the 
different  posts  and  chief  halting-places  for  caravans 
such  as  he  might  consider  useful  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  was  more  fortunate,  and  through 
Francois  Ge*nin,  then  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Letters,  I  obtained  a  mission  from  the 
Ministere  de  1'Instruction  Publique. 

Gen in's  philological  writings,  especially  his  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Chanson  de  Roland,"  gained  him 
some  reputation.  He  possessed  a  formidable  intel- 
ligence, was  very  erudite,  fond  of  groping  among 
old  books,  and  skilled  in  unveiling  the  plagiarist. 
De  Courchamps,  the  author  of  the  "  Souvenirs  de 
la  Marquise  de  Cr£quy,"  that  strange  man  who 
went  everywhere  dressed  as  a  woman,  had  reason 
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to  acknowledge  his  shrewdness  in  the  matter  of 
plagiarism  when  he  began  to  publish  '"  Le  Val 
Funeste  "  in  the  form  of  a  feuilleton.  It  is  the 
"  Vol  funeste,"  said  Genin,  and  brought  out  the 
conclusion  of  the  novel,  which  De  Courchamps  had 
copied  out  of  some  old  folio.*  One  day  when  I  was 
at  the  office  in  Genin' s  private  room  one  of  my  old 
masters  entered.  "We  exchanged  surprised  glances, 
and  bowed  to  one  another  coldly  enough.  Ge*nin 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  inquired  about  me, 
for  he  had  recognized  his  not  very  creditable  pupil, 
had  raised  his  arms  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Really,  is  it  possible  that  that  pupil  has  been 
decorated  ?  " 

We  were  to  leave  Paris  on  the  29th  October. 
Gustave  had  accompanied  his  mother  to  Nogent- 
sur-Seine,  where  she  was  to  stay  with  a  portion  of 
her  family,  and  arrived  upon  a  visit  to  me  on  the 
26th.  I  was  not  aware  that  he  intended  to  come, 
but  when  I  returned  home  that  evening  my  servant 
told  me  he  had  arrived. 

At  first  I  did  not  see  him  when  I  entered  my 
study,  but  presently  was  aware  that  he  was 
stretched  out  at  full  length  upon  a  black  bear  skin  in 
front  of  the  bookcase.  At  first  I  thought  he  was 
asleep,  but  a  sigh  which  escaped  him  quickly  un- 
deceived me.  I  never  beheld  such  a  state  of 
prostration,  made  all  the  more  remarkable  by  his 
tall  figure  and  colossal  strength.  When  I  ques- 
tioned him  I  could  at  first  only  extract  groans  and 
complaints. 

"  I  shall  never  see  my  mother  again ;  I  shall 
never  more  look  upon  my  country.  This  journey 
is  too  long ;  it  is  too  distant ;  it  is  tempting  Provi- 
dence. What  madness  !  Why  are  we  going  ?  " 

He  told  me  that  he  had  left  his  study  at  Croisset 
precisely  as  if  he  were  to  return  on  the  following 
day.  His  book  was  open  at  the  page  he  had  last 

*  The  real  name  of  the  author  of  the  "  Souvenirs  de  la  Marquise 
de  Crequy "  (7  Vol.  in  80.,  1831-35),  commonly  known  as  the 
Comte  de  Courchamps,  was  Causen. 
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read  ;  his  dressing-gown  thrown  over  the  back  of 
the  arm-chair ;  his  slippers  were  near  the  bed. 

"  It  is  unlucky,'*  he  added,  "  to  take  precau- 
tions." 

Then  he  referred  to  my  grandmother's  death,  and 
said  a  bitter  thing :  "  You  are  fortunate  ;  you  leave 
no  one  at  home." 

I  gave  him  the  night  to  recover  from  this  state 
of  discouragement,  but  on  the  following  morning  I 
went  to  his  room  before  he  was  up,  and  said  to 
him  — 

"You  are  bound  by  no  engagement.  If  you 
think  the  journey  too  extensive  you  ought  to  give 
it  up,  and  I  will  go  alone." 

The  inward  struggle  was  of  short  duration. 

"  No,"  he  cried. 

The  presence  of  Bouilhet  and  of  Louis  de  Cor- 
menin,  who  remained  with  us  during  our  last  days  in 
Paris,  made  a  diversion.  He  threw  off  his  languor, 
and  was  himself  again. 

When  once  Flaubert  had  decided  to  accompany 
me  I  had  felt  it  necessary  not  to  change  my  route, 
but  to  alter  some  of  my  arrangements.  I  felt  that 
his  health,  apparently  so  strong  and  in  reality  so 
deplorably  delicate,  might  cause  the  gravest  diffi- 
culties. He  must  be  constantly  watched,  and  I  did 
not  feel  capable  of  that  by  myself.  I  therefore 
decided  to  take  my  servant,  a  Corsican  by  origin, 
called  Sassetti,  who  had  formerly  served  in  a 
dragoon  regiment,  and  who  was  devoted  to  me, 
along  with  us.  I  knew  that  I  could  depend  upon 
him  in  any  emergency,  however  great. 

On  the  28th  October  we  gathered  our  friends 
together  at  a  farewell  dinner.  Louis  de  Cormenin, 
Bouilhet,  The*ophile  Gautier,  Flaubert,  and  I  met 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  dined  in  one  of  the  private 
rooms  of  the  restaurant  Les  trois  Freres  Pro- 
ven£aux.  Wo  spent  the  evening  talking  of  art, 
literature,  and  the  ancient  world.  Flaubert,  very 
excited,  spoke  of  discovering  the  sources  of  the 
Nile ;  Gautier  entreated  me  to  become  a  Mussul- 
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man  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  wear  silken 
garments,  and  of  being  allowed  to  kiss  the  black 
stone  at  Mecca.  Louis  de  Cormenin  was  unhappy 
because  I  was  going  away,  and  Bouilhet  silently 
gnawed  the  end  of  his  cigar  after  having  enjoined 
upon  us  to  think  of  him  should  we  discover  any 
relic  of  Cleopatra.  After  an  affectionate  embrace 
we  bid  each  other  adieu. 

The  express  train  was  not  in  those  days,  and 
from  Paris  to  Marseilles  seemed  a  far  cry.  The 
distance  was  traversed  first  by  diligence.  We  set 
out  on  the  29th ;  from  Chalons  to  Lyons  we  took 
the  steam  boat,  then  the  Rhone  boat  as  far  as 
Valence,  where  the  fog  intercepted  our  route ;  next 
we  went  by  carriage  to  Avignon,  and  finally  in  the 
train,  and  after  many  changes  we  were  deposited  at 
Marseilles.  On  the  4th  November,  under  a  cloudy 
sky  and  with  rough  weather  at  sea,  we  stepped 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Nil,  a  steam  packet  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  horse  power,  which  rolled  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  made  but  little  headway.  I 
cannot  affirm  that  Flaubert  had  no  return  of  his 
regrets. 

He  leant  for  some  time  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  gazed  at  the  coast  of  Provence,  which 
was  gradually  receding  in  the  distance.  After 
eleven  days  of  contrary  winds,  of  rolling  and  tossing 
about,  and  heavy  seas,  we  sighted  the  shore  of 
Egypt,  and  on  the  15th  November,  1849,  we  dis- 
embarked at  Alexandria. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OAIEO. 

WHEN  we  landed  in  Egypt  it  seemed  to  us  that  we 
were  in  a  new  world,  that  ancient  world  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  Lagidse,  and  the  Caliphs.  Herodotus 
and  Abd'  Allatif  reach  hands  across  the  ages  and 
serve  as  guides  to  the  traveller.  The  original  in- 
habitants, the  Copts  and  the  Fellahs,  live  now,  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  by  their  conquerors.  Egypt 
must  always  be  under  a  master.  In  antiquity  it 
is  in  turn  the  Hyksos,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian, 
or  the  Roman.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  the 
Arab,  later  the  Turk,  and  now  the  Englishman. 

Egypt  is  at  once  a  porte,  a  route,  and  a  market- 
place, lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Arabian  Seas. 

The  aborigines  seem  born  to  serve,  and  rulers 
have  never  been  scarce  in  their  land.  The  Fellah 
is  of  gentle  nature,  and  tills  the  soil  patiently,  the 
Bedouin  dreamy  and  roving  in  his  tastes.  The 
sight  of  a  single  soldier  will  put  a  whole  village  to 
flight.  The  only  instrument  used  by  the  arm  of 
the  law  in  the  administration  of  the  province  and 
of  justice,  in  collecting  taxes  and  in  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  is  the  stick.  The  beloved  sons  of 
Ammon,  the  Philadelphian  gods,  the  Tulun 
dynasty,  the  Fatimy  Caliphs,  the  Mamluk  Sultans, 
and  the  Ottomans  have  all  governed  Egypt  in  the 
same  way.  The  Egyptian  seems  formed  to  obey, 
for  whoever  may  be  his  master  at  the  time  he 
never  rebels. 
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I  arrived  at  Alexandria  during  the  period  im- 
mediately after  Mohammed  'Ali's  dream  had  been 
dissipated. 

That  vassal  who  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
empire  of  the  Padishahs,  and  would  have  sub- 
stituted his  own  line  for  the  dynasty  of  Othman 
had  be  not  been  arrested  in  his  design  by  European 
diplomacy,  wished  to  rejuvenate  old  Isis.  He 
thought  that  civilization  could  be  transfused  into 
her  ancient  constitution  by  a  process  analogous  to 
that  of  the  transfusion  of  blood  into  the  veins  of 
the  human  body.  He  had  summoned  to  his  aid 
European  soldiers,  engineers,  doctors,  students  of 
political  economy,  accountants.  To  them  had 
Egypt  been  delivered  over.  Thanks  to  the  military 
science  introduced  by  old  soldiers  of  the  First 
Empire,  he  had  defeated  the  Turks  and  the 
Wahabis,  but  that  was  the  sole  important  result. 
A  few  factories  were  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  materials  of  a  few  ancient  temples 
were  reduced  to  dust  for  the  sake  of  procuring  lime, 
but  they  did  not  modify,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
modify  the  ideas  of  a  race  half  negro  and  half 
Semite,  whose  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  life 
are  entirely  opposed  to  the  genius  of  Aryan  people. 

Every  attempt  made  by  Mohammed  'Ali  in  the 
direction  of  civilization  failed.  Among  a  population 
instinctively  opposed  to  culture  and  to  industrial 
pursuits  he  did  not  succeed  in  implanting  either. 

He  could  make  a  soldier  with  the  help  of  the 
stick,  but  not  a  good  mechanic.  The  differences  of 
race  are  very  great.  "What  can  be  done  in  one 
climate  cannot  be  carried  out  in  another,  and 
civilization  is  modified  by  conditions  due  to  geo- 
graphical position.  Therefore  the  gift  of  speech 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  of  humanity  does 
not  imply  natural  equality  or  similarity  of  gifts. 
Atavistic  laws,  the  fatality  of  race,  and  geographical 
conditions  affect  nations  and  their  customs  more 
profoundly  than  is  generally  believed. 

The  Sultans  of  Turkey  have  palaces  which  seem 
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built  in  imitation  of  descriptions  in  fairy  tales. 
They  set  aside  for  their  use  apartments  furnished 
with  every  modern  luxury.  Canopied  beds,  Sevres 
china,  English  goldsmith's  work,  silks  from  Lyons, 
there  is  nothing  too  rare  or  too  costly  for  them ! 
But  where  do  they  sleep  ?  In  some  remote  and 
insignificant  chamber  upon  a  divan  covered  with  a 
carpet,  and  between  two  wooden  coffers  which 
contain  the  most  precious  of  their  jewels,  precisely 
as  their  ancestors  did  in  their  tents  when  they 
headed  the  horde  of  White  Sheep. 

Whenever  men  of  Aryan  race,  even  if  they  com- 
mand the  forces  of  a  Mohammed  'Ali,  try  to  impose 
their  customs  upon  the  Semite,  the  Turanian,  or 
the  negro,  they  invariably  fail.  The  great  art  of 
conquerors  and  of  colonists  is  to  try  to  make  the 
best  of  the  qualities  natural  to  a  conquered  people, 
to  develop  their  original  gifts,  and  not  to  try  to 
endow  them  with  fresh  ones. 

This  may  sound  like  a  commonplace,  but  attempts 
at  colonization  and  civilization  break  down  con- 
stantly, because  this  truth,  apparently  so  obvious,  is 
neglected. 

By  way  of  introducing  European  manners,  and 
setting  the  example  himself,  Mohammed  'Ali  wore  a 
frock-coat.  His  subjects  would,  warned  away,  not 
look  at  him,  and  were  angered  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
Mussulman  sovereign  habited  like  a  giaour.  The 
most  lukewarm  patriots  refused  to  wear  anything 
but  the  flowing  robe  and  the  turban  by  way  of  a 
protest  against  uncongenial  customs. 

Mohammed  'Ali  is  still  popular  in  Egypt.  A 
legend  has  gathered  round  him  interspersed  with 
miracles  which  has  already  assumed  a  fabulous 
character.  Do  you  think  he  is  popular  because  he 
built  hospitals,  introduced  vaccination,  established 
a  medical  school,  and  tried  to  establish  a  poly- 
technic school?  Not  at  all.  But  he  destroyed 
whole  populations  in  Hedjar  and  Senna&r,  and 
massacred  the  Mamluks.  He  rebelled  against  his 
master,  beat  the  Turkish  army  at  Koniah  and 
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Ne*zib,  and  was  an  implacable  sovereign.     That  is 
why  his  memory  is  dear  to  his  people  : 

"  Et  vous,  passez,  passez,  Monarques  debonnaires." 

Mohammed  'Ali  was  courageous,  prompt,  and 
did  not  allow  any  scruples  of  conscience  to  inter- 
fere with  his  projects.  Like  Alexander  the  Great 
he  was  born  in  Macedonia,  and  was  proud  of  the 
fact.  He  was  a  master  of  dissimulation,  and  was 
never  more  formidable  than  when  he  had  been 
forced  to  dissimulate.  An  anecdote  which  was  told 
me,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  substantially  correct, 
although  some  of  the  details  are  doubtless  exagger- 
ated by  the  Oriental  imagination,  illustrates  his 
crafty  character. 

A  short  time  after  the  massacre  of  the  Mamluks, 
the  Capoudan  Pasha  entered  the  Port  of  Alexandria 
with  a  flotilla  of  five  ships.  The  usage  had  held 
good  ever  since  the  Knights  of  Malta  swept  the  seas 
and  plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
in  each  country,  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  the  sovereign  authority  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Capoudan  Pasha  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  roads.  This  Capoudan  was  called  Latif 
Pasha.  He  was  the  secret  bearer  of  a  firman  of  in- 
vestiture which  constituted  him  governor  of  Egypt, 
and  he  had  received  instructions  from  the  Grand 
Vizier  Kosref  Pasha,  who  believed  that  Moham- 
med 'Ali  was  in  Arabia.  Now  Mohammed  'Ali 
was  at  Suez ;  he  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Red  Sea., 
A  trusty  messenger  rode  day  and  night  upon  a 
mahari,  a  racing  dromedary,  until  he  reached  Suez, 
and  gave  his  master  warning. 

Mohammed  'Ali  sprang  himself  upon  a  swift 
dromedary  and  returned  with  all  speed  to 
Alexandria.  He  rode  to  his  palace  of  Ras-et-Tin, 
and  sent  to  inform  Latif  Pasha  that  he  expected 
him  there  that  he  might  formally  deliver  up  to  him 
the  government  of  Egypt. 

Latif  Pasha  came  to  the  Palace  with  a  sufficient 
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escort,  and  found  Mohammed  'AH  supported  by  two 
or  three  officers. 

Mohammed  'All  hastened  to  meet  the  envoy,  who 
already  imagined  he  was  to  take  his  place.  He 
said,  "You  are  the  shadow  of  the  Padishah,  who 
himself  is  the  shadow  of  God ;  I  place  my  beard  in 
your  hands.  Here  everything  is  yours,  and  you 
only  must  command.  I  am  the  first  of  your  slaves." 

The  Capoudan  Pasha  seemed  satisfied,  and  com- 
plimented Mohammed  'Ali.  It  was  agreed  between 
them  that  the  same  evening,  in  the  Palace  of  Ras- 
et-Tin,  Mohammed  'Ali,  surrounded  by  the  Ministers 
of  State  and  the  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
should  render  up  his  authority  to  Latif  Pasha,  who 
would  be  accompanied  by  his  staff. 

Mohammed  'Ali  summoned  to  his  presence  his 
shaoush,  otherwise  his  confidential  servant,  who 
acted  as  executioner,  and  gave  him  his  orders. 

"  This  evening  be  prepared.  Coffee  will  be 
served,  and  at  the  moment  I  touch  my  beard  the 
head  of  the  man  who  will  have  accepted  the  cup  is 
to  fall.  Do  you  hear?" 

The  man  replied,  "  I  have  heard.'' 

That  evening,  at  the  hour  appointed,  Mohammed 
'Ali  and  Latif  Pasha  met,  each  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  suite.  They  tried  to  excel  one  another 
in  expressions  of  courtesy,  and  after  the  elaborate 
formalities  of  Oriental  etiquette,  Latif  Pasha  was 
placed  by  Mohammed  'Ali  in  the  place  of  honour, 
the  right  angle  of  the  divan.  The  shaoush  waited 
attentively  behind  the  officers. 

Tchibouks  and  coffee  were  brought.  Mohammed 
'Ali  drank  first,  to  prove  that  "  death  was  not  in 
the  cup."  Then  he  took  a  cup  and  presented  it  to 
Latif  Pasha,  who  made  a  few  polite  objections,  and 
then,  with  innumerable  apologies,  he  accepted.  As 
he  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  cup  Mohammed  'Ali 
touched  his  beard  with  his  hand,  and  he  was  beheaded 
at  one  blow.  Mohammed  'AH  then  offered  the 
officers  of  the  Turkish  staff  good  appointments  in 
his  army,  which  they  eagerly  accepted. 
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The  vessels  remained  at  Alexandria  and  set  an 
example,  imitated  by  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  the  month 
of  July,  1839,  when  it  surrendered  unconditionally 
to  the  Egyptian  Viceroy. 

This  story  was  told  to  me  at  the  village  of  Derr, 
in  Nubia,  by  an  old  native  of  Anatolia,  called  Ha$an 
Kalhef,  who  declared  that  he  had  witnessed  the 
murder.  I  have  repeated  the  anecdote,  but  I  cannot 
answer  for  its  truth. 

Mohammed  'Ali  died  on  the  2nd  August,  1849. 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  his  eldest  son  and  direct  heir,  had 
preceded  him  to  the  Paradis  of  Mohammed.  The 
Vice-Royalty  of  Egypt  devolved  upon  Abbas  Pasha, 
grandson  of  Mohammed  'Ali,  and  son  of  a  certain 
Ismail,  who,  in  1820,  had  been  burnt  alive  in  his 
own  house  by  the  orders  of  Nemr-Melek,  one  of  the 
•chiefs  of  the  Sennaor,  with  whom  some  of  the 
Mamluks  had  taken  refuge. 

I  watched  Abbas  Pasha  at  a  solemn  audience 
given  to  the  Consul- G-eneral  for  France  on  the 
occasion  of  his  presenting  him  with  his  credentials. 
I  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  beholding  this 
monarch,  so  independent  of  the  Porte,  so  dependent 
upon  the  counsels  of  Europe. 

His  greatest  delight  was  to  hang  diamond  neck- 
laces round  the  throats  of  his  dogs.  He  was  a 
fat  man,  with  a  large  stomach  and  a  pasty  face, 
awkward  in  his  movements,  and  supported  by 
bandy  legs,  which  seemed  to  tremble  under  him. 
His  heavy  eyelids  fell  over  glassy  eyes.  People 
thronged  around  him,  bowed  down  before  him  and 
kissed  the  hem  of  his  tunic. 

This  mass  of  flesh  sat  in  a  heap  in  the  angle  of 
the  divan,  and  now  and  then  a  hoarse  laugh,  which 
scarcely  relaxed  the  muscles  of  a  face  swollen  by 
debauchery,  broke  from  him. 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  still 
less  possible  to  tell  the  story  of  his  death.  The 
page  which  should  narrate  it  would  be  scorched  by 
the  same  fire  which  consumed  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain. 
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The  work  undertaken  by  Mohammed  'Ali  was 
naturally  incomprehensible  to  his  successor.  He 
was  quite  indifferent  to  it,  and  allowed  everything 
to  go  to  ruin.  Most  of  the  men  who  had  given 
their  strength  and  their  best  energies  to  Egypt 
returned  to  Europe. 

This  sort  of  civilizing  colony  chiefly  consisted  of 
Frenchmen,  most  of  whom  had  taken  flight,  dis- 
gusted after  the  "accession  of  Abbas.  Some  had, 
however,  remained  behind.  These  survivors — bound 
either  by  agreements  they  had  entered  into,  or  by 
the  tyranny  of  habits  they  had  formed  in  the  East, 
kept  there  by  necessity,  or  by  work  they  had  under- 
taken— lived  at  Alexandria,  and  I  became  acquainted 
with  them. 

The  most  famous  member  of  their  society  waa 
Soliman  Pasha,  who  was  military  instructor  to 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  the  real  victor  of  Nezib. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  good  general,  and 
with  truth,  certainly,  for  he  disciplined  his  men 
thoroughly,  and  their  soldierly  bearing  was  remark- 
able. He  was  French,  his  name  was  Selves* 
and  with  the  grade  of  lieutenant,  in  1815,  he  had 
been  put  upon  half-pay.  Wearied  of  inaction  and 
full  of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  he  felt  that  his 
fortune  was  to  make,  and  he  made  his  way  to 
Egypt.  There  he  drilled  first  a  company,  after- 
wards a  battalion,  and  finally  a  regiment,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  authorities.  He  was  given 
the  title  of  Bey — that  is  to  say,  of  Colonel — the 
highest  rank  then  ever  conferred  on  a  Christian. 
Full  of  ambition,  and  latitudinarian  in  his  religious 
views,  he  turned  Mohammedan  like  the  Marquis  de 
Bonneval  in  the  past,  and  he  became  a  Pasha.  I 
think  he  was  even  honoured  with  the  title  of  Mudir, 
which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Marshal.  He  was 
not  wanting  in  cleverness,  and  beneath  an  appear- 
ance of  good  nature  he  concealed  a  subtlety  of 
character  which,  it  was  said,  made  him  formidable. 
Always  ready  to  receive  his  countrymen  with  the 
most  obliging  cordiality  when  they  visited  Egypt, 
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he  would  amuse  them  readily  with  stories  of  the 
Viceroy's  folly,  whereas  in  his  presence  he  was  more 
cringing  than  one  could  imagine.  He  was  witty, 
and  he  flavoured  his  wit  with  barrack-room  salt, 
which  was  sometimes  rather  too  pungent.  When 
he  was  in  camp  or  on  the  march  he  was  the  frank 
soldier,  but  at  his  palace  down  in  old  Cairo,  close 
to  the  Nile,  he  was  cold  and  almost  on  the  defensive 
among  his  servants,  by  whom  he  knew  he  was 
watched. 

Although  he  had  observed  the  formalities  de- 
manded by  his  change  of  religion,  he  had  doubtless 
made  in  petto  certain  reservations,  for  more  cham- 
pagne and  brandy  were  drunk  at  his  table  than 
water.  In  appearance  he  was  short  and  broad- 
shouldered,  with  swollen  cheeks.  His  voice  was 
harsh,  his  expression  of  countenance  sarcastic,  and 
his  gestures  were  vulgar.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
put  off  the  manners  of  a  trooper,  and  did  not  pick 
and  choose  his  expressions,  which,  as  they  were  the 
first  that  rose  to  his  lips,  were  sometimes  almost 
too  rough  for  the  ears  of  his  listeners.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  had  not  felt  bound  to  abstain  from 
alcohol  in  honour  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  he 
had  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice  monogamy  to  it.  He 
had  a  harem,  of  which  men  gave  a  favourable 
report.  On  the  principle  that  trifling  presents 
strengthen  friendship,  Mohammed  'AH  had  given 
him  one  or  two  Circassian  women.  However, 
Soliman  Pasha  never  spoke  about  those  matters  or 
of  religion. 

I  am  not  positive  that  his  conscience  was  easy. 
The  word  renegade  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  was 
never  uttered  in  his  presence,  but  he  must  often 
have  pronounced  it  in  secret.  When  I  met  him 
first  in  Alexandria,  and  later  in  old  Cairo,  he  was 
not  in  disgrace,  but  out  of  favour,  for  Abbas  Pasha 
had  no  love  for  those  who  had  served  his  grand- 
father Mohammed  'Ali  and  his  uncle  Ibrahim. 
Soliman  lived  rather  retired,  did  not  appear  at 
public  ceremonials,  avoided  strangers,  regretted  his 
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youth,  and  spoke  of  Napoleon  I.  with  enthusiasm. 
He  spent  his  leisure  time  chiefly  in  playing 
billiards.  Less  successful  far  as  a  soldier,  one  of 
his  old  comrades,  Mari,  had  also  come  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Egypt.  Had  he  likewise  abandoned  St. 
Peter  for  Mohammed  ?  I  cannot  say,  but  the 
name  he  went  by,  Bekir  Bey,  has  nothing  Catholic 
about  it.  A  Corsican  from  Fiumorbo,  this  officer 
had  played  no  silent  part  in  his  profession,  though 
his  rank  was  a  modest  one.  He  had  been  a 
drummer,  and  the  wags  had  nicknamed  him  in  con- 
sequence Tapin-Bey.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
police  administration  of  Cairo  specially  organized  to 
deal  with  foreigners  in  1849,  and  he  carried  out  its 
regulations  with  courtesy.  He  lived  in  a  fine 
house  on  the  Ezbekiya,  and  received  his  guests  with 
something  of  oriental  hospitality  and  something  of 
the  freedom  natural  to  the  soldier  who  has  risen 
from  the  ranks.  He  was  married,  and  his  wife, 
who  was,  I  think,  a  Moravian,  must  have  been 
extremely  beautiful  in  her  youth.  When  I  saw  her 
she  was  no  longer  young,  and  stouter  than  she 
desired  to  be,  but  she  was  still  handsome  in  her 
oriental  costume,  which  set  off  the  clear  whiteness 
of  her  skin  and  the  beauty  of  her  arms.  Beside 
Bekir  Bey,  who  was  a  little  man  with  a  chubby 
face  and  a  mean  appearance,  her  proportions  ap- 
peared almost  colossal. 

They  both  spoke  French  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own,  which  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  unravel. 
Some  amusing  incidents  took  place  in  consequence 
in  Mme.  Mari's  salon,  to  which  people  were  freely  ad- 
mitted without  having  to  show  their  marriage-lines. 

One  evening  Bekir  Bey  saw  a  gentleman  and 
lady  enter  the  room  who  had  been  commended  to 
his  good  offices.  He  introduced  them  to  the  lady 
of  the  house  as  *'  Monsieur  X —  and  his  travel- 
ling wife."  Everybody  laughed,  and  Bekir  Bey 
apologized  for  his  mistake.  "  I  should  have  said 
Monsieur  X —  and  his  concubine."  That  was  enough. 
M.  X —  and  his  travelling  wife  were  well  received. 
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Little  Bekir,  though  he  was  capable  of  such 
blunders  and  of  correcting  them  so  stolidly,  was 
full  of  energy  and  gifted  with  rare  powers  of 
observation.  He  had  accompanied  the  last  Egyp- 
tian expedition  against  the  Wahabis,  and  had  been 
appointed  military  governor  of  Djedda,  where  he 
had  spent  three  years.  There  he  had  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  making  notes  of  these  little  known 
regions  of  Arabia,  which  are  closed  to  the  ordinary 
traveller. 

He  had  also  visited  Aden,  and  had  contrived  ta 
make  plans  of  the  fortifications.  In  spite  of  his 
want  of  education,  he  had  drawn  up  some  valuable 
documentary  evidence.  With  great  good-nature  he 
confided  his  papers  to  me,  and  gave  me  permission 
to  copy  them.  Since  then,  by  the  help  of  Pal- 
grave's  "  Travels,"  *  I  have  been  able  to  verify  his 
observations,  and  to  assure  myself  that  they  are 
correct. 

A  colonel  raised  from  a  drummer,  like  Bekir  Bey, 
was  not  likely  to  object  to  titles.  Like  Bussy- 
Rabutin,  he  held  that  they  elevate  a  man  and  give 
him  a  higher  opinion  of  his  own  merits.  When 
strangers,  whose  politeness  was  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, addressed  him  as  "  Your  Excellency,"  he 
had  a  sly  way  of  half-shutting  his  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  seemed  to  say,  "  You 
are  giving  me  a  title  which  is  not  mine,  a  fact  we 
are  both  aware  of,  but  you  may  go  on  doing  it.  I 
consider  you  well  bred." 

Nevertheless,  he  always  spoke  of  his  origin  with- 
out either  boasting  or  needless  humility.  He  used 
to  say  to  me  — 

"  When  we  were  drilling  the  recruits  under  Soli- 
man  Pasha,  in  that  little  Assouan  desert,  where  we 
had  been  sent  so  as  not  to  anger  the  Ulemas,f  those 
brutes  of  Fellahs  split  enough  asses'  skins  before 
they  learnt  to  beat  the  roll-call !  " 

*  William  Palgrave,  "  Une  Annee  de  Voyage  dans  1'Arabie 
Centrale,"  1862-63.     Two  yols.     Hachette. 
f  The  powerful  class  of  wise  men. — TRANS. 
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The  most  constant  caller  at  Madame  Marl's  house 
and  her  most  devoted  admirer  was  Lubbert  Bey,  a 
man  of  sixty  years  of  age.  His  rosy  countenance, 
polished  skin,  and  little  short  arms  made  him  look 
like  a  fat  boy.  This  Lubbert  had  been  formerly 
manager  at  the  Ope"ra  de  Paris,  where  he  had  put 
"  Guillaume  Tell "  on  the  boards,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Dr.  Vdron  familiarly  known  as  the 
fat  Mimi.  The  distance  between  the  Acaddmie 
Royale  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile  is  considerable, 
nor  do  I  think  that  it  was  entirely  of  his  free  will 
that  Lubbert  had  traversed  it.  His  movements 
were  accelerated  by  a  troop  of  creditors  snarling  at 
his  heels.  He  arrived  in  Egypt  bearing  letters  of 
recommendation. 

Mohammed  'Ali,  who  flattered  himself  that  he 
could  read  men  at  a  glance,  made  him  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Even  at  Cairo  people  laughed. 
Luckily  for  the  Minister  and  for  the  Department,  it 
was  only  a  sinecure. 

When  I  knew  Lubbert  Bey  he  was  no  longer 
Grand  Master  of  the  Egyptian  University,  but 
Chamberlain,  or  something  of  that  description,  to 
Abbas  Pasha.  This  appointment  exactly  suited  him, 
for  he  seemed  born  to  serve.  He  was  a  fanatical 
Legitimist,  like  many  other  men  of  humble  origin, 
and  had  the  greatest  horror  of  any  approach  to  a 
Liberal  Government. 

One  day  someone  was  speaking  of  England's 
aspirations  with  respect  to  Egypt. 

"  Ah  I  Grand  Dieu  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  England 
would  want  to  introduce  the  Parliamentary  system  I 
What  would  become  of  us?  The  only  country  I 
could  take  refuge  in  would  be  Russia,  and  that 
would  not  suit  my  health." 

Another  time  he  told  me,  "Unless  I  feel  that  I  am 
under  authority  I  cannot  exist." 

He  was  a  very  poor  creature,  but  a  clever  para- 
site, who  had  found  the  solution  of  the  problem — a 
difficult  one  in  most  places,  but  especially  in  Cairo— 
of  never  dining  at  home.  No  one  was  allowed  to 

VOL.  i.  T 
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enter  his  own  house,  where,  according  to  report,  a 
few  negresses,  bought  in  the  slaves'  bazaar,  danced 
bamboulas  for  his  sole  delight,  which  cannot  have 
reminded  him  of  the  ballets  he  had  once  arranged 
for  the  Opera. 

Kidiculous  as  he  was,  Lubbert  attracted  us  be- 
cause he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdote.  He  was  like  a  walking  compendium  of 
scandalous  stories.  As  manager  of  the  Opera, 
gentleman-in- waiting  to  the  Royal  Household,  and 
well  received  at  Court,  he  knew  the  life  of  the  society 
of  the  Restoration,  without  excepting  its  mysteries 
or  its  scandals.  With  the  fast  men  of  the  day,  such 
as  Tallyrand,  de  Montrond,  and  Alexandre  de 
Girardin,  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and 
one  would  have  imagined  that  he  had  hid  behind 
many  a  curtain  to  listen  and  turned  over  the 
contents  of  many  a  secret  drawer. 

He  knew  how  to  tell  a  broad  story  in  the  best 
manner,  and  when  he  dwelt  on  every  detail,  in  his 
trained  yet  lively  fashion,  his  little  doll-like  face 
expanded,  and  he  would  remind  us  of  a  gourmet 
enjoying  a  truffled  sauce.  I  never  heard  him  tell  an 
anecdote  which  did  not  border  on  the  improper,  but 
I  never  heard  a  coarse  word  from  his  lips. 

In  later  days,  when  I  came  in  contact  with  the 
cynical  coarseness  of  Merimee,  I  recalled  Lubbert 
to  my  recollection,  and  the  comparison  was  certainly 
not  to  his  disadvantage. 

One  day  we  were  speaking  of  Chateaubriand, 
whom  he  had  known,  and,  by  a  natural  transition, 
we  passed  to  the  rather  loudly  vaunted  virtue  of 
Madame  Recamier.  He  exclaimed  — 

"  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  judge  her  too  severely ;  it 
was  a  case  of  force  majeure."  Then  he  raised  his 
eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  added,  in  a  voice 
of  despair,  "Poor  Juliette,  she  suffered  a  great 
deal ! " 

If  Cairo  society  brought  us  acquainted  with  more 
than  one  strange  or  absurd  character,  there  were 
others  formidable  enough  who  had  tried  to  take 
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fortune  by  storm,  had  failed  in  the  attempt,  and 
could  not  forgive  the  severity  of  fate.  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  of  this  stamp.  In  vain  I  tried 
to  heal  his  wounds  and  to  calm  the  tortures  of  his 
really  satanic  pride.  I  will  not  name  him,  even 
though  he  is  dead ;  he  was  never  reconciled  to  fate, 
and  the  struggle  was  lifelong.  In  France  the 
technical  instruction  he  had  received  might  have 
fitted  him  to  take  a  foreman's  place  in  a  large  factory, 
but  he  despised  the  tool  of  the  mechanic.  The  War 
of  Independence  was  then  raging  in  Greece.  He 
left  France,  arrived  at  Patras,  and  took  service  with 
the  Philhellenes.  They  fed  him  with  an  ill-baked 
cake  and  a  little  cheese  made  from  goat's  milk. 
These  rations  and  the  country  seemed  to  him  too 
poor.  He  went  over  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
commanded  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  English  he  already 
knew,  Arabic  he  quickly  acquired,  and  was  able  to 
make  himself  useful  by  means  of  an  exceptional 
talent  for  drawing.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his  future 
was  secured  if  only  he  could  remove  every  obstacle 
between  him  and  the  highest  posts.  With  this  in- 
tention he  became  a  Mohammedan,  and  took  the 
name  of  Edris-Effendi. 

When  French  intervention  had  driven  the  Turks 
out  of  the  Morea,  Edris-Effendi  followed  Ibrahim's 
army,  and  was  sent  in  I  know  not  what  capacity  to 
Syout.  There  he  was  opposed  by  the  governing 
Pasha  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  tried  to  imprison  him. 
He  pleaded  his  French  extraction.  The  Pasha 
replied,  "  In  becoming  a  Mussulman  you  abandoned 
all  claim  to  French  nationality,"  and  sentenced  him 
to  be  bastinadoed.  Edris,  who  was  a  powerful 
man,  defended  himself  valiantly.  He  was  thrown 
to  the  ground,  held  down,  and  struck  at  indiscrimi- 
nately, with  the  result  that  his  arm  and  jaw  were 
broken.  Henceforth  he  led  a  wandering  life  in 
Egypt.  It  was  a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  Some- 
times he  superintended  excavations  and  drew 
temples,  worked  with  engineers,  or  spent  whole 
months  in  the  tents  of  the  Ababdeh  Arabs ;  some* 
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times  he  acted  as  a  guide  to  travellers,  and  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  from  the  height  of  com- 
fort to  the  extreme  of  misery. 

One  day  he  made  his  appearance  at  Cairo  with  a 
round  sum  of  money  and  some  trinkets,  which  he 
sold,  and  they  pretended  that  he  had  made  away 
with  an  English  tourist  under  temptation  whom  he 
had  been  showing  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  He  was  a 
gloomy  being,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  him 
laugh.  His  views  upon  the  question  of  the  rights  of 
private  property  were  peculiar,  and  I  was,  therefore, 
able  to  understand  a  confession  he  made  to  me  one 
evening  as  we  walked  together  on  the  Ezbekiya 
Promenade.  I  may  observe  here  that  at  that  time 
the  railway  from  Suez  to  Alexandria  did  not  exist, 
and  it  was  by  caravan  that  the  distance  between  the 
two  towns  was  traversed. 

After  a  long  talk,  in  the  course  of  which  Edris- 
Effendi  had  inveighed  against  his  ill-luck,  he 
said  — 

"  I  have  never  had  any  luck.  I  was  once  on  the  eve 
of  great  good  fortune,  and  then  the  cup  was  dashed 
from  my  lips.  Ah  !  what  a  chance  !  A  wretched 
contretemps  ruined  me,  and  I  was  in  deep  water 
once  more.  The  undertaking  was  a  simple  one,  and 
success  seemed  certain.  Twice  a  month  the  Indian 
Mail  is  landed  at  Alexandria  and  taken  across  to 
Suez.  Some  fifty  camels  led  by  twenty-five  to  thirty 
natives  of  Barbary  are  enough  for  the  transport. 
No  armed  force  protects  it  other  than  four  guards 
from  the  English  consulate.  The  English  mail  always 
carries,  apart  from  letters  and  business  communica- 
tions, bags  of  gold,  sometimes  of  great  value.  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  desert  round  Suez,  so 
I  thought  out  a  project  and  arranged  the  details.  I 
had  made  a  plan  of  the  route  which  goes  towards 
Qoseir,  and  drawn  a  map  with  all  the  wells  marked 
out,  but  I  needed  confederates,  for  I  could  not 
act  alone.  I  confided  fully  in  X —  and  Y — ." 
Edris  named  two  important  members  of  the 
foreign  colony  at  Cairo.  "  They  were  favourable. 
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and  we  settled  our  plan.  We  were  to  lie  in  ambush 
there  in  the  desert,  and  when  we  heard  the  tinkle  of 
the  camel-bells  we  were  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the 
guards  who  would  march  in  front  of  the  caravan, 
and  to  blow  out  their  brains  before  they  had  time  to 
defend  themselves.  The  Barbary  natives,  who  were 
not  likely  to  resist  three  determined  Europeans,  were 
to  be  bound  together  back  to  back,  and  the  camels' 
feet  would  be  clogged.  The  sacks  we  were  to  cut 
open ;  bank-notes,  cheques,  letters  of  exchange,  these 
were  to  be  all  burnt  on  the  spot.  The  coin  was  to 
be  divided  among  us  in  nearly  equal  parts,  then  we 
were  to  part  company,  and  each  was  to  go  his  own 
way  with  as  many  dromedaries  as  he  required  to 
carry  his  booty.  We  should  have  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours'  grace  before  the  murder  would  be  out ; 
time  enough  to  escape  on  foot.  One  of  us  was  to 
fly  in  the  direction  of  El-Akabah,  another  towards 
Sinai,  and  I  felt  that  I  should  find  safety  with  the 
Ababdeh  Arabs.  Afterwards  I  should  have  made 
my  way  through  Abyssinia,  whence  boldly  and  in 
order  to  avert  suspicion  I  should  have  gone  to 
London  first,  having  ingots  stamped  with  the 
mark  of  the  Negus,  and  made  out  of  the  gold 
pieces  of  England  and  India.  Everything  was 
prepared.  I  had  engaged  a  Mahari  capable  of  run- 
ning fifty  leagues  without  pausing  to  rest.  I  had 
arranged  everything;  foreseen  everything.  My 
companions  were  courageous  men ;  we  were  certain 
to  succeed. 

"  Do  you  know  what  defeated  our  plans  ?  It  is 
enough  to  baffle  reason  and  make  one  doubt  God's 
providence  1  A  Mussulman  woman  lived  in  my 
house,  who  was  childless  and  ashamed  of  the  fact. 
She  had  consulted  all  manner  of  sorcerers  in  the 
hope  of  being  a  mother.  Upon  the  stairs  and  in 
the  passages  this  woman  dropped  nuts,  for  it  is  said 
that  if  a  man  not  related  to  the  family  crushes  one 
of  these  by  chance  the  curse  will  be  removed.  The 
evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure  I 
trod  upon  one  of  the  nuts  as  I  was  descending  the 
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stairs.  It  did  not  break ;  my  foot  turned  under  me, 
and  I  fell.  I  had  sprained  my  foot,  and  for  six 
weeks  I  lay  upon  my  mattress  and  cursed  fate  in 
my  anger.  The  game  was  up,  and  my  companions 
abandoned  it  as  well  as  myself.  There  are  things 
one  does  not  attempt  twice  over.  I  read  in  the 
Times  that  the  Indian  mail,  the  mail  we  were  to 
have  attacked,  had  arrived  with  280,000  pounds 
sterling,  equivalent  to  more  than  seven  millions  of 
francs.  I  am  not  yet  consoled  !  " 

Edris-Effendi  was  silent,  and  I  too  was  silent, 
for  I  should  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  how  to 
reply  to  his  confessions.  We  walked  along  side  by 
side  in  silence,  when  suddenly  he  leant  against  a 
tree,  dropped  his  head  in  his  hands,  groaned,  and 
repeated  — 

"  Seven  millions  lost,  and  all  for  a  nut !  " 

Edris-Effendi  returned  to  France,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  give  him  a  chance  of  following  the 
narrow  path  of  right  conduct,  but  in  vain.  Balzac's 
"  Treize  "  had  turned  his  head.  He  spent  his  time 
dreaming  of  mysterious  confederations,  presided 
over  by  himself,  which  would  enrich  him  and  place 
him  in  the  exalted  position  he  had  aspired  to  fill. 
He  died  in  misery  at  a  great  age,  still  incorrigible 
and  unhappy.  Men  of  his  metal  and  with  so  much 
initiative  are  rare.  They  are  capable  of  rising  to 
any  position,  but  their  efforts  are  struck  with 
barrenness  from  the  first,  for  they  despise,  as 
beneath  their  consideration,  such  commonplace 
qualities  as  industry,  thrift,  and  integrity.  They 
believe  only  in  chance  or  luck,  as  they  call  it,  and 
they  fail  in  everything.  Too  often  they  lose  the 
respect  of  those  about  them,  and  occasionally  they 
fall  into  crime.  When  a  man  tries  to  jump  a  ditch, 
a  false  start  may  land  him  in  the  middle ;  he  falls, 
and  sometimes  may  lie  and  die  in  it. 

Grustave  Flaubert,  always  on  the  look-out  for  the 
comic  side  of  human  nature,  had  been  attracted  by 
a  man  for  whom  he  conceived  one  of  those  violent 
fancies  so  frequent  in  his  case.  This  man  was  the 
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Surgeon-Major  Akina  Bachi,  an  old  officer  of  French 
origin,  whose  real  name  was  Chamas,  and  who  had 
been  picked  up,  like  so  many  others,  by  Clot- Bey, 
when  he  had  reorganized,  regardless  of  cost,  the 
medical  service  of  the  Egyptian  Army.  This 
Chamas  was  a  wretchedly  ignorant  fellow,  absolutely 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  a  broken  bone 
and  a  cold  in  the  head.  A  story  not  at  all  to  his 
credit  was  told  concerning  him. 

On  the  evening  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Nezib,  when  the  fight  was  quite  over,  he  came 
upon  a  Turkish  prisoner  near  Ibrahim  Pasha's 
camp  engaged  in  repeating  the  Moghreb  or  evening 
prayer.  Chamas  rushed  up  to  him  and  shouted, 
"  Yield  !  yield  !  you  scoundrel !  "  The  Turk  stared 
at  him  with  a  stupefied  air.  Chamas  cleft  his  head 
open  with  his  sabre,  and  then  went  off  to  relate  his 
feat  of  arms  before  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  broke  his 
chibouk  in  his  face. 

What  could  there  be  in  Chamas  to  please 
Gustave  ?  He  wrote  tragedies ;  that  was  the  secret. 
Flaubert  was  enchanted  with  him.  He  went  to  see 
Chamas,  brought  Chamas  to  see  me,  invited  Chamas 
to  dinner  ;  the  two  were  hardly  ever  apart.  The 
tragedies  were  a  tissue  of  impossible  situations,  full 
of  absurd  dialogue  and  foolish  verse.  But  the  worse 
the  poetry  and  the  more  silly  the  situations  the 
louder  did  Flaubert  applaud,  and  the  more  inflated 
with  pride  did  Chamas  become. 

Like  the  God  of  Copernicus,  he  had  at  length 
found  someone  to  contemplate  his  works.  I  saw 
that  I  must  endure  a  reading,  and  I  resigned  myself 
to  the  infliction.  "  Abd-el-Kader  "  is  a  tragedy  in 
five  acts.  It  is  the  story  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Tafna.  Abd-el-Kader  makes  a  speech  to  his 
soldiers  and  says  : — 

"  Spectateurs  du  vrai  Dieu,  ce  Bugeaad  TOUB  abase 
Allans,  un  pea  de  nerf  armez  votre  arquebuae." 

Bugeaud  is  not  behindhand ;  he,  too,  harangues 
his  troops  before  the  battle  : — 
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"  Louis  Philippe  la  bas  sur  le  trone  de  France 
Applaudit  a  vos  coups  et  voit  votre  vaillance." 

Then  there  is  the  narrative.  Abd' Allah,  a  young 
Arab  chief,  has  galloped  on  horseback  through  the 
desert  from  one  tribe  to  another,  preaching  the 
Holy  War.  Having  delivered  his  call  to  arms,  he 
continues  his  route  : — 

•'  C'est  de  la,  par  Allah  !  qu' Abd' Allah  e'en  alia." 

After  having  read  that  line,  Chamas  paused  to 
say,  "  That  is  what  the  ancients  called  imitative 
harmony."  I  restrained  myself,  and  Flaubert, 
waving  his  arms,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  immense !  " 
A  young  Bedouin  in  love  with  a  Christian  maiden, 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  notary  of  Mostaganem, 
explains  his  tender  passion  to  the  object  of  his  love. 
She  appears  but  slightly  moved  by  his  protestations 
and  not  much  inclined  to  go. 

"  Pres  de  ma  teute  eu  poil,  ou  ma  mere  fiddle 
Me  prepare  un  conscouss  ou  lait  pur  de  chamelle." 

The  Bedouin  grew  urgent,  but  without  effect. 
"  Mohammed  awaits  you,"  he  pleads,  but  the  girl 
has  principles  of  her  own  and  will  not  yield. 
The  despairing  lover  runs  himself  through  with  a 
yataghan  in  her  presence,  and  when,  like  a  well- 
brought-up  girl,  she  covers  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
he  says  : 

"  Demeurez  ne  vous  detournez  pas. 
De  vos  regards,  du  moins  honorez  mon  tr£pas  !  " 

This  time  I  could  not  keep  silence,  and  I  broke 

out  — 

"  But  those  two  lines  are  in  Voltaire's  c  Scythes.' ' 

Chamas  replied,  with  an  ineffable  smile  — 

"  Certainly   they   are,    but    they   expressed    my 

thought  exactly,  and  I  therefore  felt  that  I  ought 

to  make  use  of   them.     I  could  not  have  written 

anything  better." 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  shaking  off  Chamas,  who 

would  appear  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to  consult  us 
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about  his  dramatic  projects,  and  to  beg  us  to  re- 
commend his  plays  to  the  Reading  Committee  of 
the  Comedie-Francaise.  He  was  pertinacious,  and 
it  was  not  easy  to  show  him  that  he  was  in  the  way. 
At  last  I  said  to  him,  "  We  are  laughing  at  you, 
and  you  bore  us." 

Flaubert  abused  me,  told  me  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand  the  grandeur  of  the  comic  side  of  things,  and 
let  me  see  that  he  was  displeased. 

Is  there  anyone  who  still  remembers  Aristide  de 
la  Tour,  who  forty  years  ago  shared  the  honour 
with  Loisa  Puget,  Masini,  P.  Henrion,  and  T. 
Arnaud,  of  composing  romances  which  affected 
sentimental  souls,  and  which  their  readers  sighed 
over  with  eyes  raised  to  heaven  ?  He  lived  in  the 
same  inn  with  us  at  Cairo,  and  sometimes  in  the 
evening  would  tune  his  guitar  and  sing  us  in  a  dis- 
consolate fashion  the  story  of  the  tiny  daisy  which 
hides  her  head  among  the  golden  ears  of  corn  to 
escape  the  shining  sickle.  When  the  sickle  made 
its  appearance  sobbing  notes  would  come  from  the 
guitar.  De  la  Tour  was  a  tall,  fair,  melancholy  young 
fellow, reserved  in  manner, and  tired  to  death  of  Cairo. 
He  had  made  the  acquaintance  in  Paris  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Viceroy's  family.  They  had  become  intimate, 
had  sworn  eternal  friendship,  and  had  set  off  to- 
gether with  the  intention  of  occupying  the  same 
Palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  of  living  the 
life  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  I  do  not  know 
what  position  he  could  have  held  in  the  Prince's 
establishment.  Was  he  his  general  factotum,  his 
steward,  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  master  of  cere- 
monies, or  did  he  make  out  the  menus  and  arrange 
the  fetes  ?  I  cannot  tell.  Abbas  Pasha  was  annoyed 
that  a  Prince  should  have  ventured  to  attach  a 
Frenchman  to  his  household  without  having  sought 
or  obtained  his  permission,  and  the  poor  troubadour 
had  orders  to  quit.  He  put  his  guitar  under  his 
arm,  took  his  music,  and  went  to  live  at  the  inn  in 
expectation  of  being  granted  a  pension,  which  be 
was  never  to  hear  anything  of.  He  decided  at 
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length  to  leave  Egypt,  where  he  had  dreamed  many 
dreams,  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  died  in 
Paris.  His  death  did  not  produce  much  more 
sensation  than  did  his  romances. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  in  this  rather  mixed  society, 
composed  of  such  unsatisfactory  and  discordant 
elements — sometimes  even  of  corrupt  elements — that 
I  met  the  most  intelligent  man  I  ever  knew.  I 
speak  of  Charles  Lambert  Bey.  Except  his  name, 
Charles  Lambert,  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
author  of  "  Athenes  et  Baalbeck  "  and  "  1'Immor- 
talite  selon  le  Christ."  Lambert  had  been  the  first 
to  enter  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  he  had  been 
the  first  to  leave  it  about  the  year  1829  or  1830. 
He  was  a  mining  engineer,  and  had  become  irrevo- 
cably imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Saint  Simon.  He- 
had  accompanied  Enfantin  to  Egypt  when  the  latter, 
with  some  forty  of  his  disciples,  went  there  in 
1832  to  carry  out  the  works  connected  with  the 
opening  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  After  having 
made  plans  of  the  site,  and  sections  of  the  dams  for 
the  "  barrage "  of  the  Nile  at  Batn-el-Agar,  the 
point  of  the  Delta  exactly  opposite  the  junction  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  river,  he  travelled,  by  order 
of  Mohammed  'Ali,  in  the  Soudan.  When  I  first 
made  his  acquaintance  he  was  director  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  established  at  Boulak,  director  in 
partibus,  that  is  to  say,  for  if  the  school  owned  two 
or  three  professors  it  had  no  scholars. 

I  never  met  in  any  man  a  more  remarkable  com- 
bination, such  breadth  of  thought,  with  such  perfect 
indulgence  and  understanding  of  the  thought  of 
others,  such  a  gift  of  teaching,  and  such  constant 
aspiration  towards  the  highest  ideas. 

He  spoke  with  admirable  lucidity.  Although  he 
used  abundant  imagery,  his  exact  mind  lighted  up 
the  darkest  problems  of  thought;  but,  strange  to 
say,  he  could  not  express  his  ideas  in  writing.  As 
soon  as  he  took  up  the  pen  he  seemed  to  become 
confused,  and  his  thoughts  grew  involved  and  cloudy. 
The  two  or  three  small  treatises  he  published  on 
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metaphysical  questions  are  almost  incomprehensible, 
and  remind  one  of  the  Apocalypse.  Saint  Siraonian- 
ism  was  the  only  religion  from  his  point  of  view,  the 
religious  type  towards  which  humanity  was  inevit- 
ably tending,  and  since  St.  Paul,  Enfantin — the 
Pere  as  he  was  called — the  greatest  apostle  ever 
given  to  the  world.  With  his  already  grizzling 
beard,  his  powerful,  athletic  figure,  eyes  full  of 
infinite  compassion,  an  intelligent  and  yet  kindly 
smile,  and  with  his  passion  for  philosophical  discus- 
sion,  he  reminded  one  of  those  paladins  of  the  old 
scholasticism  who  were  ready  to  offer  battle  to  all 
comers  in  the  lists  of  syllogistic  controversy. 

During  my  second  visit  to  Cairo,  after  my  return 
from  Nubia,  I  received  news  from  France  which 
quite  overpowered  me.  I  am  unable  to  express  my 
consciousness  of  all  that  Lambert  was  to  me  when 
I  made  him  my  confidant.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  delicate  feeling  and  the  marvellous 
skill,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  with  which 
he  ministered  to  my  wounded  heart  and  restored 
my  courage  when  I  was  confronted  by  a  misfortune 
I  had  unintentionally  brought  about,  and  which  I 
knew  not  how  to  repair.  I  shall  only  refer  to  him 
in  passing  at  this  stage.  He  will  appear  again  in 
my  memoirs,  for  he  left  Egypt  and  went  home  to 
Paris  before  my  own  return.  There  he  introduced 
me  to  the  Saint  Simonian  family,  who  were  still 
grouped  round  Pere  Enfantin.  Lambert  understood 
that  we  were  interested  in  what  we  saw,  and  were 
not  mere  idle  tourists  who  travel  for  the  sake  of 
saying  they  have  been  abroad.  He  realized  that 
our  object  was  self-improvement,  and  he  helped  us 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  With  this  intention  he 
introduced  an  Arab  to  us  called  Caliph  Effendi, 
who  had  been  educated  in  France,  and  was  now 
hanging  about  Cairo  without  any  employment. 

This  man's  story  is  not  without  its  lesson,  and 
will  show  how  they  set  about  the  regeneration  of 
Egypt.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  been  sent  to 
Paris  at  the  expense  of  the  Viceroy,  bad  studied  in 
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one  of  the  schools,  had  followed  simultaneously  the 
instruction  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  the  lec- 
tures at  the  Ecole  de  Droit.  After  that  he  was  sent 
on  to  Lyons  that  he  might  learn  all  about  the 
weaving  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  silk.  When 
he  returned  to  Cairo  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
had  settled  opinions,  and  gifts  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  utilized.  Just  at  this  time  Mohammed 
'Ali,  who  had  heard  of  the  library  of  Alexandria, 
burnt  by  Amr-ben-Alas,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  for 
Isl&m  what  the  Alexandrines  had  done  for  the 
ancient  world,  and  to  collect  in  the  mosque  of  El 
Azhar  all  the  books  he  could  bring  together.  When 
he  was  informed  that  Khalil  was  newly-arrived 
from  France  and  asking  for  a  post,  he  appointed  him 
bookbinder  to  his  library.  Now  Khalil  Effendi  had 
never  trimmed  the  edges  of  a  book  nor  handled  a 
polishing  iron,  and  he  declined  the  place  proposed 
to  him. 

Mohammed  'Ali  grew  angry  and  said,  "  He  must 
know  how  to  bind  books  if  he  has  been  in  France," 
and  commanded  that  he  should  be  dismissed.  In 
disgust,  Khalil,  who  was  dying  of  hunger,  turned 
Protestant,  and  obtained  the  favour  of  the  British 
Consul,  who  made  him  a  small  allowance.  The  man 
was  learned  in  a  certain  fashion.  He  had  some 
notions  of  the  maxims  of  Islam,  of  Muslim  ritual, 
and  the  observances  of  the  Kabbala,  which  are  so 
thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  religious  ceremonies 
as  to  form  a  part  of  the  liturgy.  We  made  an 
agreement  with  him.  For  three  francs  an  hour  he 
was  to  spend  four  hours  with  us  daily  replying  to 
the  questions  we  should  put  to  him.  It  was  money 
well  earned  and  wisely  expended.  It  was  I  who 
took  the  leading  part  in  this  catechism,  for  I  pur- 
posed to  make  use  of  the  information  we  obtained 
from  Khalil  Effendi  to  write  a  book,  entitled  "  Les 
Mceurs  Musulmanes."  Such  subjects  as  birth,  cir- 
cumcision, marriage,  pilgrimages,  funerals,  and  the 
Last  Judgment,  those  six  epochs  which  sum  up 
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almost  the  whole  of  Oriental  life,  were  fully 
treated  by  Khalil  Effendi,  and  we  took  down  the 
notes  he  dictated.  I  have  been  looking  again  at 
that  large  note-book.  The  contents  of  the  volume 
are  there ;  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  write  it, 
and  yet  it  will  probably  never  <be  written. 

Flaubert  proposed  to  utilize  these  notes  in  an 
Oriental  tale  he  thought  of  writing,  but  which  never 
took  shape.  As  often  happens,  the  materials  we 
collected  under  Khalil  Effendi  were  unproductive, 
and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  it  was  so. 

We  had  reached  Cairo  on  the  26th  November, 
1849,  and  we  stayed  there  for  two  months.  The 
days  passed  quickly,  for  they  were  fully  occupied, 
and  we  had  other  observations  to  make  beside  those 
notes  we  put  down  when  with  Khalil  Effendi.  Ismail 
Pasha,  it  seems,  has  wished  to  embellish  the  city ; 
he  has  opened  wide  thoroughfares,  lighted  the  streets 
with  gas,  built  a  theatre,  and  turned  the  Ezebekiya 
into  a  fashionable  promenade,  with  flower-borders, 
avenues  of  trees,  and  cafe's  chantants. 

It  must  be  a  defacement,  and  I  am  thankful  I 
never  beheld  it,  and  only  remember  narrow  lanes  in 
which  trotted  the  donkeys,  bazaars  overhung  with 
matting  which  was  traversed  by  the  golden  darts  of 
the  sun's  rays,  cafes  where  one  sat  and  smoked  the 
narghileh,  fountains  with  dromedaries  crowding  to 
drink,  narrow  passages  where  the  soft-voiced  Fella- 
heen solicit  "backsheesh,  caouadja !"  and  the  Roura6- 
lieh  square,  where  the  conjurers  amuse  the  popu- 
Jace. 

Egypt  was  a  poor  country  when  I  visited  it.  The 
American  war  had  not  created  the  crisis  in  the 
cotton  trade  which  has  since  enriched  it,  nor  had 
the  opening  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez  increased  its 
prosperity. 

If  one  could  exist  without  truffled  ortolans  it  was 
possible  to  live  in  almost  European  fashion  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  We  were  neither  of  us  fastidious, 
and  our  last  thought  was  luxurious  food.  Then 
we  did  not  shut  ourselves  up  in  Cairo,  but  made 
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pleasant  excursions  to  the  desert  of  Belbeys,  to  the 
petrified  forest  of  the  desert  of  Suez,  to  Mount 
Mokattam,  where  I  looked  for  vipers,  to  Matariya, 
where  the  Holy  Family  rested  in  Egypt,  and  to  Am 
Shemesh,  which  Herodotus  visited  when  it  was 
called  Heliopolis.  When  we  reached  the  Sphinx, 
which  the  Bedouins  have  named  Abou-el-Houl  (the 
father  of  terror),  Flaubert  reined  in  his  horse  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  have  seen  the  Sphinx  flying  towards 
the  Lybian  shore ;  it  fled  like  the  jackal !  "  Then 
he  added,  "  That  is  from  Saint  Antoine." 

After  having  stayed  three  days  at  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Pyramids,  ascended  the  Pyramid  of  Choufou, 
and  seen  the  adjacent  tombs,  I  gave  orders  to  break 
up  the  encampment,  and  to  pitch  our  tent  beside 
the  small  Pyramids  of  Sakkara,  near  the  wells  used 
as  tombs  for  the  ibis.  Our  men  started  in  advance 
with  the  camels,  which  bore  our  paraphernalia,  and 
Flaubert  and  I  spurred  our  horses  towards  a  point 
in  the  Lybian  Desert,  where  we  came  upon  the 
traces  of  big  game. 

When  we  rejoined  the  camel-drivers  and  the 
dragoman  we  found  them  much  perplexed.  Wher- 
ever they  had  tried  to  clear  a  space  for  our  encamp- 
ment they  had  dislodged  so  many  scorpions  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  make  a  resting  place  among 
such  unpleasant  inhabitants.  To  our  left,  towards 
the  east,  beneath  the  kind  of  terrace  which  is  like  a 
base  to  the  unburnt  brick  mass  of  the  Pyramids,  a 
forest  of  palm  trees  spread  their  green  foliage  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  at  the  village  of  Metra- 
hynieh  a  few  hovels  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
ancient  palaces  at  Memphis.  I  sent  forward  our 
men  to  set  up  the  tents  and  prepare  our  evening 
meal. 

Before  following  them  across  the  plain  we  wished 
to  have  a  last  glance  at  the  desert.  In  front  of  us 
there  rose  a  kind  of  hillock  which  resembled,  upon  a 
gigantic  scale,  those  eminences  planted  with  trees 
one  frequently  sees  surrounding  a  farm  upon  the 
Normandy  shore,  called  in  local  phraseology  fosse's 
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(dykes  or  ditches).*  As  my  horse,  with  his  feet  sink- 
ing in  the  sand,  climbed  the  slope,  I  noticed  the 
artificial  appearance  of  the  elevation  with  its  long, 
straight  ridge.  I  said  to  Flaubert  — 

"  Would  it  interest  you  to  make  a  collection  of 
Egyptian  gods  ?  Let  us  stay  here  and  dig ;  this  is 
not  a  displacement  of  the  soil,  it  is  a  tumulus 
which  conceals  a  palace  or  a  temple.  Possibly  we 
might  find  here  Aladdin's  lamp  or  Moses*  rod." 

Flaubert  answered  — 

"  Your  jokes  are  really  quite  inexhaustible." 

Not  a  year  later  Mariette  lighted  upon  this 
hillock,  excavated,  and  uncovered  the  Serapeium. 

Though  we  did  not  omit  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
by  day  and  to  note  down  our  impressions,  in  the  even- 
ing we  were  busy  with  preparations  for  a  journey 
to  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  In  those  days  it  was 
an  important  undertaking;  now  it  is  only  an  excur- 
sion. Quite  recently  I  received  a  most  instructive 
prospectus  of  the  facilities  offered  to  travellers  in 
Egypt.  Steamboats  ascend  the  Nile  and  stop  at 
convenient  stages.  There  are  on  board  a  guide  to 
give  iuformation,  a  cook  to  provide  meals,  and  a 
doctor  to  make  up  prescriptions.  Everything  is 
prepared  and  regulated.  Breakfast  at  a  certain 
hour,  a  time  to  admire,  a  time  to  dine,  a  time  to 
sleep.  The  prices  are  quite  reasonable.  It  costs 
eighty  pounds  of  English  money  to  go  from  Cairo 
to  the  second  cataract.  That  is  not  much,  but  all 
individual  initiative  ceases,  and  upon  a  journey 
initiative  is  an  element  which  should  not  be  left  out. 
At  Luxor,  so  it  seems,  there  is  an  English  hotel  built 
near  the  ruins.  Furnished  apartments,  mock-turtle 
and  pale  ale  are  provided,  where  I  ate  only  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  drank  sparkling  water  without 
inconvenience.  I  suppose  this  is  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  of  the  business  spirit  which  I 
admire,  but  which  I  am  glad  to  say  did  not  exist  in 
my  time. 

*  Hence  the  proverb,  "  After  the  fosse"  comes  the  fall" 
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We  bought  mattresses  to  sleep  upon,  very  hard 
ones  stuffed  with  cotton,  some  kitchen  utensils, 
powder,  shot,  dried  provisions,  rice,  and  biscuits, 
some  Djebeli  tobacco  for  the  Chibouks,  some 
Persian  tombeki  for  the  narghilehs,  Mocha  coffee 
chosen  carefully  in  the  open  fairs  of  -Suez,  some 
zirs  (clay  vessels  used  to  filter  water),  and  some 
thick,  ungummed  paper  for  taking  rubbings.  In 
case  of  need  we  had  pickaxes,  spades,  and  other 
tools  required  for  excavating,  and  besides  a  tricolor 
flag,  which  was  to  wave  above  our  vessel  and  cast 
its  shadow  over  us,  we  had  chartered  a  dahabieh,. 
a  great  decked  boat  with  a  cuddy  in  the  stern 
containing  four  cabins  and  manned  by  twelve 
men,  including  a  reis  (or  skipper)  and  a  steers- 
man. One  sails  up  the  Nile  in  this  boat.  Should 
the  wind  drop  a  rope  is  fastened  to  the  mast,  the 
sailors  jump  into  the  water  and  swim  to  shore,  from 
whence  they  tow  the  vessel.  When  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  expedition  is  reached — in  our  case  this 
meant  Wadi-Halfa,  on  the  frontier  between  Lower 
and  Upper  Nubia — the  sails  are  furled,  the  masts 
unshipped,  the  rowlocks  produced,  and  the  sweeps 
brought  out  in  order  to  row  the  vessel  down  the 
stream.  Ten  men  stand  to  row,  five  on  either  side* 
and  each  works  a  sweep  eighteen  feet  long.  The 
mate  sings  in  a  monotonous  chant  "  Sheik  Moham- 
med'an  Nabi,"  all  the  sailors  take  up  the  chorus, 
and  the  ten  oars  drop  into  the  water  at  the  same 
instant.  That  air  resounds  once  more  in  my  ears ; 
I  hear  the  dip  of  the  oars  in  the  Nile,  and  I  per- 
ceive the  scent  of  the  flowering  palms. 

On  the  4th  February,  1850,  we  dined  and  slept 
in  Old  Cairo,  in  the  house  of  Soliman  Pasha,  and  the 
next  day  we  went  on  board  our  Nile-boat,  which  was 
to  be  our  home  until  the  25th  June.  I  cannot 
express  the  sensation  of  delight  I  experienced  when 
we  spread  our  sails  like  some  gigantic  gull  spread- 
ing its  wings,  and  we  got  under  weigh  to  the  music 
of  tambourines,  struck  by  our  sailors,  who  sang, 
"  Bism  Illah'er — rah'man  er — rahym  ("  In  the  name 
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of  God,  the  clement  and  pitiful  one").  In  my  youth 
I  was  ever  thus,  the  mere  bustle  of  travel  was 
intoxication  and  filled  me  with  rapture. 

Chateaubriand  tells  when  at  Cairo  of  some  French 
soldiers  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Egypt  after  the 
departure  of  our  army.  "  One  of  them,"  he  says, 
"  a  tall,  pale  young  man,  remarked  to  me  that  when 
he  found  himself  alone  upon  a  camel  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert,  he  was  seized  with  such  transports  of 
joy  that  he  could  hardly  contain  himself."  This 
description  might  have  been  applied  to  me. 

My  family,  though  long  domiciled  in  France,  is 
of  Spanish  descent,  and  we  have  a  tradition  that 
there  is  Arab  blood  in  our  veins.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  were  so.  It  may  be  that  the  de- 
lightful sensation  I  have  always  experienced  when- 
ever I  have  dwelt  iu  tents,  or  slept  beneath  the  stars 
upon  the  sand,  or  gone  forth  like  a  Hadji  in  search 
of  an  ideal  Mecca,  is  only  the  unconscious  joy  of  a 
return  to  the  life  led  by  my  ancestors. 

I  was  born  to  be  a  wanderer,  and  if  circumstances 
had  not  bound  me  to  Paris  when  I  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  probably  I,  too,  should  have  had  my 
hour  of  madness  and  gone  in  search  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile. 

On  the  threshold  of  old  age,  and  looking  back  at 
the  past,  I  regret  that  I  did  not  drink  the  waters  of 
the  Zambesi,  the  Niger,  and  the  Congo.  I  am 
jealous  of  Stanley  and  I  covet  such  a  death  as 
Livingstone's.  There  was  none  of  my  enthusiasm 
in  Gustavo  Flaubert.  His  temperament  was  calm 
and  self-absorbed.  Action  and  movement  were  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  Could  he  have  lain  on  a  divan 
and  watched  the  scenery,  the  cities  and  the  monu- 
ments pass  before  him  like  a  panorama,  he  would 
have  liked  travelling. 

Ever  since  our  first  arrival  in  Cairo  I  had  noticed 
that  he  was  listless  and  bored.  This  voyage,  this 
dream  so  fondly  cherished,  and  which  had  once  been 
impossible,  it  seemed  to  realize,  did  not  satisfy 
him.  I  spoke  to  him  quite  plainly  — 

VOL.  I.  z 
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"  If  you  wish  to  return  to  France,  my  servant  can 
accompany  you  home." 

"No,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  come,  and  I  will  carry 
out  my  intention.  Choose  our  route  and  I  will 
follow  you ;  it  is  all  the  same  to  me  which  way  we 
go." 

To  him  one  temple  seemed  precisely  like  another, 
the  mosques  and  the  points  of  view  exactly  similar. 
I  am  not  sure  that  when  gazing  at  Elephantine  he 
did  not  regret  the  fields  of  Sotteville  nor  long  for 
the  Seine  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

At  Philae  he  sat  down  in  the  cool  interior  of  the 
Temple  of  Isis  to  read  "  Grerfaut,"  which  he  had 
purchased  at  Cairo. 

The  thought  of  his  mother  was  drawing  him  in 
the  direction  of  Croisset,  and  the  disappointment  he 
had  endured  with  respect  to  the  "  Tentation  de 
Saint  Antoine  "  had  overpowered  him. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening,  when  the  water  mur- 
mured gently  round  our  boat,  and  the  constellation 
of  the  Southern  Gross  shone  out  from  the  other 
stars,  we  would  talk  over  this  book,  which  was  so 
near  to  his  heart.  Besides,  his  thoughts  were  oc- 
cupied by  his  next  novel.  "  It  has  taken  possession 
of  me,''  he  used  to  tell  me.  With  the  scenery  of 
Africa  about  him  he  only  dreamt  of  the  Normandy 
landscape.  On  the  confines  of  Lower  Nubia,  when 
we  stood  on  the  summit  of  Djebel-Aboukir,  which 
overlooks  the  Second  Cataract,  while  we  watched 
the  Nile  dashing  against  the  serried  black  granite 
rocks,  he  uttered  a  cry,  "  I  have  found  it  1  Eureka ! 
Eureka !  I  will  call  it  *  Emma  Bovary.' "  He 
repeated  the  name  of  Bovary  several  times  as  if 
with  a  kind  of  enjoyment,  and  pronounced  the  letter 
o  in  it  quite  short.  Strange  to  say  all  the  impres- 
sions he  had  received  during  this  journey  returned 
with  force  when  he  wrote  "  Salambo." 

Balzac  resembled  him  in  this,  for  he  appeared  to 
be  observing  nothing,  and  yet  he  remembered  every- 
thing. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

WANDERINGS    IN   THE    EAST. 

A  LETTER  I  wrote  to  The"ophile  Gautier  at  this 
period  has  been  found  among  his  papers.  I  quote 
a  portion  of  it  here,  as  it  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  life  I  was  leading  in  Nubia. 

"  Descending  the  Nile, 

"  Near  the  Fortress  of  Ibrym, 
"  March  31st,  1850. 

<c  Good-morning,  Fortunio  !  I  wager  you  are  not 
able  to  register  thirty-seven  degrees  of  heat  in  the 
shade ;  but  have  you  a  great  deal  of  fog  and  plenty 
of  burlesques  to  see?  When  will  you  pack  up  and 
come  and  bask  a  little  in  the  land  of  the  sun? 
The  longer  I  live  in  it  the  more  I  regret  that  you 
should  be  unacquainted  with  it.  You  are  one  of 
those  for  whom  such  regions  were  made,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  neglecting  to  visit  them  you  are 
running  counter  to  fate  and  to  your  natural 
instincts.  Besides,  the  countries  should  be 
described,  and  who  would  write  a  better  book 
upon  them  than  yourself  ?  Only  make  haste,  time 
presses.  They  are  destroying  the  temples  and 
building  sugar  factories  here,  called  refineries,  with 
the  debris,  and  soon  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  you 
will  see  more  steam  pumps  than  pylons. 

"  After  having  ascended  the  course  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  Second  Cataract  I  am  now  returning  to 
Cairo,  pausing  and  resting  wherever  I  may  find 
anything  worth  studying.  The  journey  will  thus 
be  a  tolerably  lengthy  one ;  this  way  of  travelling 
*s  certainly  not  expeditious.  J  take  photographic 
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impressions  of  each  ruin,  of  each  monument,  and 
of  any  scenery  I  may  think  interesting.  I  take  the 
ground-plan  of  every  temple  and  rubbings  of  all  the 
most  interesting  bas-reliefs.  Add  to  that  notes  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  you  will  understand  the 
slowness  of  my  movements.  I  am  little  troubled  by 
the  delays,  for  I  am  leading  a  perfect  existence.  I 
do  not  know  if  Europe  still  exists,  or  the  news- 
papers, or  if  Ledru-Rollin  is  still  emptying  the 
public  coffers  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  the  one 
they  name  La  Martine,  as  the  worthy  French 
peasants  believe.  I  have  something  better  to  do. 
My  head  is  shaved  every  two  days,  I  drink  coffee, 
bathe  in  the  river  night  and  morning,  smoke 
narghilehs,  watch  the  movement  of  the  water,  the 
green  branches  of  the  palm-trees,  the  play  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  reflections  from  the  desert,  and  am 
the  happiest  fellow  alive. 

"  Do  you  remember  a  little  picture  at  the  salon 
two  or  three  years  ago  by  Adrien  Guignet,  of  the 
'  Flight  into  Egypt  ? '  That  and  Marilhat's  pictures 
are  the  truest  things  I  have  seen.  The  painters  who 
come  here  are  baffled  by  the  wide  horizon,  the 
intensity  of  the  colouring,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
most  violent  contrasts.  Le  bon  Dieu  is  a  great 
colourist,  and  he  also  understands  anatomy.  The 
Nubian  women  are  Florentine  bronzes.  The  Venus 
d'llle  is  often  to  be  seen,  but  nothing  in  the  style  of 
Merime'e. 

"  The  island  of  Elephantine  is  for  sale ;  price 
1,200  francs.  I  long  to  buy  it.  I  should  live 
among  crocodiles  less  ferocious  than  the  human 
ones,  as  Marmontel  says,  and  I  should  always  have  a 
hammock  swung  under  a  palm-tree  to  offer  you. 

"  In  a  fortnight  I  hope  to  be  at  Thebes.  There 
I  will  look  for  Princess  Hermontis's  other  foot,  and 
should  I  find  it  I  will  send  it  to  you.  I  have  just 
spent  three  days  at  Ibsamboul,  which  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  call  Abu  Sembil.  After  seeing  it  I 
was  like  old  Corneille's  heroes — stupefied.  Flaubert 
desires  his  love." 
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Th6ophile  Gautier  replied  thus  : — 

"  I  am  meanly  envious  of  your  great  happiness. 
If  I  were  your  servant  and  had  to  black  your 
boots  I  should  like  to  be  with  you.  I  am  taken 
with  a  kind  of  nostalgia  for  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
but  at  the  present  price  they  are  paying  for  the 
written  word  I  do  not  see  much  chance  of  my  being 
able  to  join  you." 

Louis  de  Cormenin  also  wrote  a  letter,  and  spoke 
of  politics  :  "  People  are  bubbling  over  with  the 
spirit  of  reaction ;  they  are  committing  all  kinds  of 
folly,  and  yet  will  not  allow  that  the  Republic  is  a 
battle-ground  for  every  form  of  opinion.  This 
state  of  things  will  not  last  long,  and  we  are  pro- 
gressing towards  a  Dictatorship." 

After  the  vote  upon  the  law  of  the  31st  May,  1850, 
which  put  restrictions  upon  universal  suffrage,  he 
wrote  me  word,  "  During  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, Thiers,  who  is  listened  to  like  an  oracle,  made 
use  of  an  expression  which  is  sure  to  come  to  roost 
some  day ;  he  spoke  of  *  the  vile  multitude.'  On  the 
day  when  someone  will  arise  who  shall  restore  uni- 
versal suffrage  to  *  the  vile  multitude,'  '  the  vile 
multitude '  will  proclaim  that  someone  king,  emperor 
or  Grand-Mogul,  and  the  farce  will  be  played 
out.  If  Louis  Napoleon  is  ambitious — and  he  is 
ambitious — they  have  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Those  people  think  they  have  scotched  the  Republic 
for  their  own  advantage.  They  are  fools  moved  by 
the  passion  of  the  moment.  The  edict  of  the  31st 
May  will  expel  those  who  invented  it,  and  will 
place  the  president  on  the  throne.  Perhaps  when 
you  return  our  standard-bearers  will  be  bearing 


1  read  this,  but  did  not  attach  much  importance 
to  it,  for  I  was  quite  indifferent  to  politics,  but 
afterwards  I  admired  Louis'  acuteness  in  having 
foreseen  the  future.  Bouilhet  did  not  write  a  word 
about  politics,  but  he  sent  us  some  of  the  poetry  of 
Melaenis,  which  was  now  nearly  finished,  and  which 
gave  us  more  pleasure. 
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But  few  travellers  ascended  the  Nile  during  the 
winter  of  1850.  Old  Egypt  seemed  almost  deserted. 
We  fell  in  with  only  two  or  three  boats  carrying 
English  colours.  However,  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  April,  the  day  before  our  proposed  arrival  at 
Luxor,  on  reaching  our  anchorage  opposite  Erment» 
once  known  as  Hermontis,  where  Desaix  had  forti- 
fied the  tomb  of  Sidi-Abdallah-em-Marabout,  I  per- 
ceived a  dahabieh  which  displayed  a  French  flag. 

On  deck  was  a  tall  old  man  and  a  lady  with 
greyish  hair,  dressed  in  black,  who  waved  her  hand 
by  way  of  greeting.  We  went  on  board  their  boat 
and  were  received  by  Colonel  Langlois,  who  had 
been  staying  at  Thebes  to  draw  the  ruins  of 
Karnac.  Colonel  Langlois  was  then  sixty-one 
years  of  age,  and  had  retired  from  active  service 
the  year  before.  He  had  spent  his  leisure  in  visit- 
ing Egypt  and  in  making  plans  of  the  site  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids  for  the  panorama,  which  was 
so  much  admired. 

He  was  very  tall  and  vigorous,  although  spare  in 
figure,  very  active  in  spite  of  his  age,  and  very  kindly 
notwithstanding  his  military  manners.  His  wife 
was  rather  younger  than  himself,  and  was  always  at 
his  side.  She  helped  in  his  work,  and  could  make 
excellent  use  of  the  camera  lucida.  Colonel  Langlois 
made  a  great  reputation  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered, because  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  in 
France,  if  not  the  invention,  at  least  the  perfecting 
of  panoramas.  He  was  the  first  to  place  the 
spectator  in  the  centre  of  the  scene  represented,  to- 
paint  the  canvas  with  care,  to  dispose  the  light 
skilfully,  and  to  produce  the  effect  of  illusion.  I  can 
still  remember  my  excitement  when  as  quite  a  small 
child  1  was  taken  to  an  immense  rotunda  near  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple,  where  they  showed  me  one 
of  Langlois'  panoramas  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
that  of  the  Battle  of  Navarino.  What  a  moving, 
animated,  powerful  scene  !  And  yet  what  stillness ! 
It  frightened  me.  That  foam  thrown  up  by  the 
cannon  balls,  it  remained  always  suspended  in  the 
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air !  The  flash  of  the  cannon  is  there  still ;  the 
captain  of  the  ship  Milius  never  lowers  the  arm 
he  has  raised  with  a  commanding  air.  This  stillness 
transfixed  me,  for  I  thought  it  supernatural.  I  have 
since  been  impressed  in  a  less  degree  by  the  Bataille 
de  la  Moskowa,  Tlncendie  de  Moscou,  La  Bataille 
d'Eylau,  and  the  Bataille  des  Pyramides. 

Colonel  Langlois  really  had  the  magician's  art, 
and  the  illusion  was  perfect.  Sometimes  one  says 
of  a  portrait,  it  almost  speaks  to  one ;  of  his  battles 
it  might  be  said,  everything  is  there  except  the 
noise.  Langlois  had  entered  the  army  in  1807,  and 
had  served  in  the  final  campaigns  of  the  first  Empire. 
He  preferred  the  art  of  painting  to  the  art  of  war, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Girodet's,  of  Gros,  and  of 
Horace  Vernet.  He  painted  a  number  of  small 
pictures  which  represent  the  actions  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  The  Muse'e  de  Versailles  has  pre- 
served one  or  two  of  these  pictures,  but  in  spite  of 
his  talent,  which  was  considerable,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  disappeared  among  other  painters  of  the 
second  rank  if  he  had  not  raised  the  panorama  to 
the  level  of  the  highest  historical  art.  That  is 
his  title  to  fame  in  the  history  of  modern  painting, 
and  it  is  enough  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

He  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Island  of  Philaa, 
which  we  had  just  left,  and  much  as  we  desired 
to  spend  a  day  with  him  and  his  charming  wife,  we 
were  obliged  to  press  on,  for  the  heat  was  becoming 
intolerable,  our  time  was  limited,  and  we  had  much 
to  see  before  disembarking  at  Cairo.  We  had  plenty 
to  occupy  our  attention,  for  we  were  among  the 
temples,  and  their  ruins  met  us  at  every  turu.  Long 
as  the  days  were  they  were,  not  long  enough  for  our 
purpose. 

Youth  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  never  daunted. 
At  night  I  was  often  so  weary  that  I  could  scarcely 
reach  my  couch,  which  was  not  of  the  most 
luxurious  description.  But  a  few  hours  of  sleep 
would  restore  me,  and  1  was  ready  next  morn- 
ing to  face  every  kind  of  undertaking.  We  were 
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anxious  to  see  the  Red  Sea  and  to  bathe  in  the  tide 
which  engulfed  Pharaoh.  From  Ke'neh  to  Qoseir 
it  is  four  days'  march  across  the  desert.  We  were 
in  the  second  half  of  the  month  of  May.  It  was 
hot — so  hot  that  one  day,  having  taken  hold  of  my 
gun  by  the  barrel,  I  burnt  off  the  skin  of  my  hand. 
It  was  during  this  brief  expedition  that  a  painful 
incident  occurred,  the  only  one  which  saddened  our 
travels,  between  Flaubert  and  myself,  and  we  were 
together  forty-eight  hours  without  speaking  to  each 
other.  The  circumstances  were  as  comic  as  they 
were  weird,  for  Flaubert  yielded  to  one  of  those 
irresistible  fancies  which  took  possession  of  him 
from  time  to  time.  Besides,  the  desert  makes  one 
irritable,  as  I  will  proceed  to  show. 

We  bad  started  from  Q6seir  with  three  skins 
containing  water  of  the  most  indifferent  quality, 
which  was  to  supply  our  needs  during  the  expedi- 
tion. The  three  skins  were  foolishly  slung  on  one 
side  of  the  same  camel  and  balanced  on  the  other 
side  by  part  of  our  baggage.  The  desert  is  in- 
fested by  a  prodigious  number  of  rats,  who  feed 
on  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  burrow  in  the  sand. 
They  bore  underground  galleries,  in  which  they 
hide. 

The  camel  which  carried  our  supply  of  water 
suddenly  stepped  upon  one  of  these  galleries ;  the 
thin  crust  of  earth  gave  way  under  its  weight ;  the 
poor  animal  broke  a  leg  and  fell  upon  its  side,  and 
the  skins  burst  under  its  weight.  This  occurred  on 
the  evening  of  our  departure ;  we  had  still  three 
days'  journey  to  make  before  reaching  the  Nile, 
and  two  days  and  a  half  before  we  could  gain  Bir- 
Amber,  the  only  well  of  drinkable  water  upon  our 
road. 

We  had  ascertained  before  starting  that  Bir-el- 
Hammamat  (the  well  of  the  pigeons)  was  dried  up, 
and  that  Bir-es-Sed  (the  well  of  the  obstacle)  had 
been  filled  up  by  the  fall  of  some  rocks.  All  this 
occurred  on  Thursday,  the  25th  May,  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Should  no  accident 
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befall  us  we  might  arrive  at  Bir- Amber  on  Sunday, 
the  26th,  which  meant  that  we  should  have  nothing 
to  drink  for  seventy  hours.  Bah  !  we  should  fall  in 
with  a  caravan  and  buy  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  met  three  caravans,  but  could  not  purchase  a 
mouthful  of  water  for  love  or  money. 

We  managed  to  get  through  Friday  pretty  well. 
I  had  broken  the  flint  of  a  gun,  and  given  the  frag- 
ments to  Flaubert  and  the  men.  Held  in  the  mouth 
a  pebble  stimulates  the  saliva,  and  somewhat 
diminishes  the  sensation  of  thirst.  The  night  was 
hot  and  sultry.  The  south  wind — that  accursed  wind 
which  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  call  khamsin  (fifty  or  Pen- 
tecost), because  it  lasts  for  fifty  days  after  the 
Coptic-Easter,  and  the  true  name  of  which  is 
simoon  (the  poisonous) — was  blowing.  At  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  we  were  up, 
exhausted  and  unrefreshed.  I  said  laughingly  to 
Flaubert,  "  Damiens  said  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution,  *  It  will  be  a  trying  day.' ' 

We  mounted  our  dromedaries  and  started.  I  had 
covered  my  face  with  a  thick  coufieh  (a  coarse  red 
cotton  handkerchief,  striped  with  yellow  silk)  to 
protect  it  from  the  sun. 

My  mouth  and  lips  were  dry,  and  the  vermin 
which  infested  my  dromedary  had  attacked  me. 
No  one  spoke  as  our  little  caravan  moved  forward, 
neither  Flaubert  nor  myself,  nor  the  dragoman 
nor  our  camel-drivers,  who  swayed  from  side  to 
side  as  they  rode  upon  their  camels.  Suddenly, 
it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  we 
were  passing  through  a  defile  formed  by  pink 
granite  rocks  covered  with  inscriptions — a  place 
like  a  furnace — Flaubert  said  to  me  — 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  lemon  ices  we  used  to  eat 
at  Tortoni's?" 

I  nodded  my  head  affirmatively.     He  continued  — 

"  Lemon  ice  is  first-rate.  Confess,  now,  that  you 
would  not  object  to  a  lemon  ice  at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  I  replied,  in  rather  a  rough  tone. 

Five  minutes  later  he  resumed  — 
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"  Ah  !  those  lemon  ices ;  all  over  the  glass  there 
is  a  kind  of  mist,  which  looks  like  a  white  jelly.'*" 

I  interrupted  — 

"  Supposing  we  were  to  change  the  subject?  " 

"  It  might  be  as  well,  but  really  lemon  ice  should 
have  its  praises  sung.  You  fill  the  spoon  so  that 
there  is  a  little  dome  of  ice  which  goes  into  your 
mouth,  and  is  gently  crushed  between  the  tongue 
and  the  palate.  It  melts  slowly,  coolly,  and 
deliciously  caresses  the  uvula  and  the  gullet,  then 
slips  down  into  the  diaphragm,  which  is  not  dis- 
pleased, and  is  greeted  finally  by  the  stomach  with 
joyful  laughter.  Between  you  and  me,  there 
is  a  decided  lack  of  lemon-ices  in  the  desert  of 
Qoseir." 

I  knew  Flaubert  well,  and  that  nothing  could 
stop  him  when  he  was  possessed  by  one  of  these 
moods.  I  tried  not  speaking  in  the  hope  that  my 
silence  would  check  him.  But  he  began  again  when 
he  saw  that  I  would  not  answer,  louder  than  ever  — 

"  Citron  ices  !  Citron  ices  ! " 

I  felt  I  could  not  endure  it.  Terrible  thoughts 
passed  through  my  brain.  I  said  to  myself,  "  I 
shall  kill  him."  I  pressed  against  him  with  my 
dromedary,  and  took  hold  of  his  arm. 

"  Where  do  you  mean  to  ride  ?  In  front  or- 
behind  ?  " 

He  replied  — 

"  I  will  go  forward." 

I  stopped  my  dromedary,  and  when  our  little 
company  had  advanced  some  two  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  me  I  resumed  my  march.  At  nightfall  I 
left  Flaubert  among  our  men,  and  made  my  bed  in 
the  sand  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred 
metres  from  our  encampment. 

At  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  we  started 
again,  still  as  far  apart  as  on  the  previous  day,  and 
without  exchanging  a  word.  About  three  in  the 
afternoon  the  dromedaries  began  to  stretch  out 
their  necks  and  to  show  signs  of  emotion.  We 
knew  that  water  was  not  far  off.  At  half -past  three 
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we  made  Bir-Amber,  and  we  drank.  Flaubert 
threw  his  arms  round  me  and  exclaimed  — 

"  Thank  you  for  not  having  blown  out  my  brains. 
In  your  place  I  should  have  done  it." 

The  next  day  we  were  enjoying  something  better 
than  Tortoni's  lemon  ices,  for  we  were  drinking  the 
water  of  the  Nile,  better  than  the  costliest  wines, 
especially  after  you  have  broken  your  water-skins. 

Our  Egyptian  journey  ended  successfully,  and 
we  disembarked  at  Beyrouth,  where  we  were  to 
return  to  terra  firma.  The  Concha  d'Oro  of 
Palermo  is  beautiful,  so  is  the  Bay  of  Naples,  but 
Beyrouth  surpasses  everything.  1  do  not  refer  to 
the  town  itself,  which  is  squalid  and  unimpressive, 
but  to  the  surrounding  country,  with  its  forest  of 
umbrella  pines,  its  roads  overshadowed  by  a  border 
of  nopals,  myrtles,  and  pomegranates,  where  the 
chameleons  find  a  shelter.  Then  there  is  the  view 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  noble  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  the  wooded  peaks  of  the  Libanus,  its 
pure  outline  cut  against  the  sky.  The  place  looks 
like  a  retreat  intended  for  those  who  are  contem- 
plative and  disillusioned,  whom  life  has  dealt  with 
unkindly.  I  think  one  could  live  happy  there  only 
gazing  upon  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  How 
often  in  my  hours  of  sadness  have  I  not  dreamed 
of  taking  refuge  there  from  sorrow,  sure  of 
that  peace  which  comes  with  the  contemplation  of 
natural  scenery.  Possibly  I  should  have  been 
bored  to  death,  however. 

I  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  ardour  with  which 
the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  French  colony 
awaited  the  French  mail  and  devoured  the  news- 
papers. Surely  that  was  a  proof  that  mountains, 
trees,  rivers,  and  seas,  however  great  they  may  be, 
do  not  long  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  human  heart. 

There  is  no  lack  of  historical  associations  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  any  more  than  in  Egypt. 
Instead  of  the  history  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  of  the  Caliphs,  we  find  the  history 
of  the  Jews  and  the  story  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
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fortifications  round  the  maritime  town,  the  fortresses, 
the  Gothic  churches,  the  deserted  shrines,  and  the 
ruins  of  monasteries,  speak  to  us  of  the  times  of 
Bouillon,  of  Philippe  Auguste,  and  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  whilst  surrounding  nature  illustrates  the 
Bible  story  on  every  side.  It  is  an  inhospitable 
shore,  and,  naturally,  the  people  who  inhabited  it 
were  without  pity.  God's  curse  still  seems  to  rest 
upon  Jerusalem  and  its  dominating  and  adjacent 
rocks,  and  upon  all  the  desolate  country  which  lies 
between  it  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

As  in  the  past,  strife  resounds  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Temple.  Catholics,  orthodox  believers,  schismatics, 
Latin,  Greek,  Abyssinian,  Coptic,  Armenian  Chris- 
tians are  all  ready  to  draw  the  knife  and  to  fight  for 
the  holy  sepulchre.  The  Turk  is  there  in  strength, 
happily.  He  maintains  order  among  the  warring 
brotherhood,  and  saves  them  from  one  another,  not 
without  blows  certainly.  Still  the  sacred  spot  is 
protected;  without  his  presence  it  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  disappear  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
scrimmage.  Bach  of  the  rival  sects  hates  the  other, 
and  seeks  through  consular  intervention  to  get  the 
mastery.  Turkey  listens  to  all  complaints  without 
yielding  an  inch,  except  to  foment  the  religious 
differences  which  ensure  her  the  supremacy,  and  the 
Jew  utters  his  lamentations  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
sanctuary  where  the  ineffable  name  was  spoken. 

The  hostile  camps  were  passing  through  a  period 
of  truce  at  Jerusalem  in  1850.  Three  years  later 
the  difficulty  which  led  to  war  in  the  East,  the 
Crimean  struggle,  and  the  taking  of  Sebastopol, 
was  to  arise  in  consequence  of  that  little  chapel  at 
Bethlehem. 

The  French  Consul,  who  opened  the  discussion, 
was  still  at  Jerusalem  when  we  arrived  on  the  8th 
of  August.  Paul  Emile  Botta  was  hospitable  as  an 
Arab  chief  and  deeply  learned.  He  was  a  sagacious 
archaeologist,  versed  in  every  Oriental  language. 
He  was  thin  and  ascetic  in  appearance,  restless, 
highly  nervous,  passionately  fond  of  music,  very 
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fascinating,  and  an  opium-eater.  At  that  time  he 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  he  had  become  religious, 
and  he  imagined  himself  the  rightful  guardian  of 
the  sacred  sepulchre.  He  abhorred  Voltaire  and 
the  Encyclopaedists.  Guizot  he  rejected  as  a 
historian  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  Michelet 
because  he  was  a  Republican,  Augustin  Thierry 
because  he  had  been  a  Saint  Simonian.  Had  the 
inquisition  been  restored  it  would  not  have  dis- 
pleased him,  and  yet  he  was  the  gentlest  of  men. 
Although  in  conversation  he  was  intolerant  and 
violent,  he  was  perfectly  courteous  in  his  actual 
dealing  with  his  equals,  and  to  subordinates  he  was 
paternally  kind.  When  a  religious  or  philosophical 
discussion  had  excited  him  beyond  measure  he 
would  take  his  violoncello,  play  an  air  of  Schubert's, 
and  be  calmed  like  Saul  when  David  played  upon 
his  harp. 

Botta  is,  of  all  the  Consular  Agents  I  met  during 
my  Eastern  travels,  the  one  who  has  left  the 
deepest  impression  upon  my  memory.  I  see  him 
now  with  his  angular  gestures,  his  deep-set,  hollow 
eyes,  the  pupils  dim  and  expressionless,  with  his 
rapid  walk  to  and  fro  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
consulate,  his  excited  fashion  of  fumbling  at  his 
rosary,  his  bounds  of  fury  when  anyone  put  forth 
a  theory  he  disapproved  of,  and  then  his  quick 
repentance  if  he  thought  he  had  given  pain  by  a  too 
impatient  word.  His  voice  was  high-pitched  and 
sonorous.  In  short,  everything  about  him  was 
original,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  impression. 
He  used  to  say,  "  I  am  a  civilized  being  who  has 
returned  to  savage  life."  His  father,  who  was  at 
once  physician,  poet,  and  historian,  had  given  him  a 
first-rate  education,  and  had  formed  his  mind  early. 
Botta  was  devoted  to  archaeology,  and  gave  proof 
of  this  when  Consul  at  Mossoul  in  1844.  He  it 
was  who  first  disturbed  the  accumulated  rubbish 
which  overlay  the  ruins  of  the  palace  at  Khorsabad. 
At  the  Louvre,  in  the  Assyrian  department,  his 
services  to  archaeology  can  be  appreciated.  Had 
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his  counsels  prevailed,  had  they  not  been  set  aside 
by  sordid  money  considerations,  all  the  Persian  and 
Assyrian  sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum 
would  belong  to  France.  If  the  conversation  turned 
upon  his  excavations  near  Nineveh,  Botta  did  not 
conceal  his  feelings ;  evidently  the  subject  was  a 
painful  one. 

Botta  treated  us  with  such  kindness  as  I  can 
never  forget  during  our  fifteen  days'  stay  in 
Jerusalem.  He  took  every  precaution  to  guard  our 
visit  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  Mar  Sabah  from  mis- 
adventure. When  some  men  belonging  to  a  certain 
tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  fired  a  few  shots  at  us 
he  caused  them  to  be  arrested  and  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  military  service.  Botta  was  the  official 
protector  of  all  Eastern  Catholics,  but  he  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  his  proteges.  "  All  they  care  for  is  their 
own  interest,"  he  said  to  me ;  "  they  take  advan- 
tage of  everything.  Sometimes  they  steal  and 
sometimes  they  beg,  according  to  circumstances, 
but  in  either  case  they  take  other  people's  property, 
which  possesses  an  irresistible  attraction  for  them. 
A  little  adventure  happened  to  myself  which  showed 
me  that  Botta  was  right. 

On  the  14th  September  we  were  encamped  near 
Baalbek.  Our  tent  was  pitched  beside  a  brook, 
under  the  shade  of  a  walnut  tree,  and  facing  one  of 
the  temples.  We  had  taken  with  us  our  old  Italian 
dragoman,  Joseph  Brichetti,  a  native  of  the  Genoese 
Riviera.  He  was  whining  and  deceitful,  but  passably 
honest,  as  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  a  pair  of 
slippers,  a  coin  of  Syracuse,  one  of  Alexander,  and 
one  of  Otho,  with  a  gold  repeater  watch,  he  did  not 
take  many  of  our  things. 

We  had  nicknamed  him  "  the  Old  Campaigner." 
At  Baalbek  he  was  struck  down  by  fever,  there  was 
a  temporary  rally,  but  when  we  were  encamped 
under  the  Lebanon,  at  Deir-el-Achrnar,  on  the 
17th,  the  fever  returned  with  greater  intensity, 
accompanied  by  vomiting  and  delirium.  It  was 
impossible  to  think  of  climbing  the  mountains  of  the 
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Lebanon  and  crossing  the  region  of  eternal  snows 
with  a  man  in  such  a  condition.  I  therefore  gave 
Flaubert  and  Sassetti,  our  French  servant,  all  the 
necessary  instructions.  They  were  to  start  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning  with  our  men,  our 
horses  and  baggage,  and  cross  the  range  of  the 
Libanus,  and  to  await  me  at  Eden,  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Lazarites.  I  would  rejoin  them  as  speedily 
as  possible,  after  having  conveyed  Joseph  to 
Beyrouth,  where  I  should  be  able  to  find  another 
dragoman. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  we 
parted.  When  I  bid  Flaubert  farewell  my  heart 
was  full.  I  watched  him  climbing  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  our  little  caravan,  and  I 
took  my  way  alone  with  Joseph  across  the  plain.  I 
was  sorry  for  the  "  old  campaigner."  I  gave  him 
frequent  doses  of  quinine,  but  I  had  neither  wine, 
nor  preserve,  nor  butter  to  disguise  the  bitter  taste. 
I  poured  some  out  into  his  hand,  and  he  licked  it  up 
with  his  tongue,  made  a  grimace,  and  said,  in  a 
heart-breaking  voice,  "  A !  quo  mauvais  gout  y 
tient  "  ("  What  a  bad  taste  it  has  "). 

At  two  o'clock  we  reached  Zah'le*,  started  again 
at  six,  and  at  midnight  I  stopped  at  Khan  Husseim, 
and  made  my  patient  swallow  a  cup  of  unfermented 
wine,  seasoned  with  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  nearly 
overpowered  him. 

On  the  19th  I  had  him  swaying  about  on  horse- 
back again,  rather  light-headed.  At  midday  I 
entered  Beyrouth  and  gave  him  in  charge  to  Dr. 
Sucquet.  In  the  course  of  the  day  I  came  to 
terms  with  another  dragoman,  called  Abu  Ali,  and 
on  the  20th,  by  four  in  the  morning,  I  was  on  my 
way  to  rejoin  Flaubert. 

Abu  Ali  was  a  Syrian  Arab,  who  had  once  been 
sent  with  some  horses  to  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  had 
remained  some  time  in  Turin,  and  had  learnt  a  little 
Italian.  That  enabled  us  to  understand  one  another. 
He  made  out  our  route ;  the  first  day  we  were  to 
sleep  at  Djebael,  the  second  at  Batrun,  and  the 
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third  at  Eden.  This  was  not  quick  enough  for  mer 
for  I  was  impatient  to  be  there.  I  said  to  Abu  Ali, 
"  Can  you  trot?"  He  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
but  it  was  a  falsehood.  The  Eastern  races  ride  at  a 
foot  pace,  amble  for  the  most  part,  or  gallop,  but 
never  trot. 

I  was  riding  an  old  Arab  horse  with  plenty  of 
spirit.  We  had  now  been  together  for  two  months ; 
we  understood  one  another,  and  I  knew  what  his 
powers  were.  I  started  him  at  a  good  round  trot ; 
by  midday  I  was  at  Djebael,  where  I  gave  my  horse 
a  rest. 

At  three  we  were  off  again,  and  in  seven  hours 
reached  Batrun.  I  had  saved  my  day,  but  lost  my 
dragoman,  who  only  reappeared  at  midnight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  September — a  Satur- 
day— at  half-past  three,  we  were  off  again.  Abu 
Ali  jogged  behind  me.  Crossing  a  valley  full  of 
pebbles  and  waving  with  oleanders,  which  forms  in 
winter  time  the  bed  of  the  river  Nahr  ed  Djauzeh, 
we  met  a  troop  of  mules  laden  with  snow  for 
Beyrouth.  I  stopped  the  chief  muleteer  and 
questioned  him  — 

"  Did  you  come  through  Eden  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  there  anything  new  ?  " 

"Nothing;  there  are  two  strangers  at  the  black 
fathers ''  (the  Lazarites). 

"  How  are  they  ?  " 

"  One  of  them  is  ill  with  fever.  He  is  going  to- 
die  this  day." 

"  Which  of  them  ?     The  tall  or  the  short  one  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.     May  God  guide  you." 

"  Go  to  the  devil !  " 

I  was  greatly  disturbed.  Which  of  the  two  was 
it  ?  I  urged  on  my  horse  and  rode  as  quickly  as  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  would  permit. 
At  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  had  left  my 
dragoman  far  behind.  There  was  no  road,  scarcely 
a  beaten  track,  but  I  had  my  map  and  my  com- 
pass, so  I  could  not  stray  far  out  of  the  right  way.. 
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I  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  evening  before. 
That  was  unimportant,  but  I  was  very  thirsty,  and 
there  was  not  a  brook  or  a  pool  anywhere. 

About  ten  in  the  morning,  under  a  burning  sun,  I 
approached  a  village  where  the  shutters  of  all  the 
houses  were  closed,  but  before  one  of  the  doors  a 
Maronite  peasant  was  standing. 

In  speaking  to  him  I  was  so  unwise  as  to  use  the 
Muslim  mode  of  address,  "  If  it  please  God,  give  me 
water."  The  man  made  a  sound  with  his  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  threw  up  his  chin. 
This  was  a  refusal.  I  tried  to  spit  as  far  as  his  feet, 
and  I  shouted  the  greatest  insult  one  can  utter,  ac- 
cording to  Oriental  ideas,  "  Rouh  kelb !  Il'atn 
darnak"  ("Begone,  dog!  I  curse  your  beard  1 ") 
and  rode  on.  It  was  a  long  village  street,  and  it 
seemed  deserted. 

Some  hundred  yards  beyond  the  last  houses, 
under  some  great  plantain  trees,  were  women 
gossiping  at  a  square  water  tank,  surrounded  by  a 
low,  cemented  wall.  I  called  to  them,  "  Ho  !  there, 
you  women !  I  am  thirsty — give  me  water."  One 
of  them  raised  a  pitcher,  got  upon  the  wall,  and  I 
drank  a  deep  draught,  as  did  Abraham's  servant 
from  Rebecca's  pitcher.  "Allah!  ibarick  fick!") 
("  May  God  give  it  back  to  you  ").  And  I  gave  her 
a  small  piece  of  money. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  rode  into  Eden,  and  at  the 
door  of  the  Lazarite  Fathers  I  saw  Flaubert.  I 
was  unnerved  just  then,  and  when  I  saw  him  I 
began  to  sob.  "  And  Sassetti ?  "  I  asked.  "He 
is  lost." 

I  was  soon  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  who  had 
been  given  the  best  room  in  the  house.  What  a 
sad  spectacle  !  His  skin  was  yellow,  his  lips  black, 
his  eyes  glassy;  the  breath  was  foetid,  his  move- 
ments already  quite  mechanical,  and  his  voice  indis- 
tinct. They  had  sent  for  a  Capuchin  monk  from 
Be*chari,  who  passed  for  a  doctor.  He  had  bled  the 
unfortunate  fellow  twice,  and  dosed  him  violently, 
after  Flaubert  had  administered  sulphate  of  quinine. 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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He  was  suffering  from  a  malignant  form  of  the 
intermittent  Syrian  fever,  which  means  certain 
death  after  the  third  attack.  Sassetti  had  had  the 
second  attack  the  evening  before ;  we  had  eighteen 
hours  before  us  in  which  to  do  battle  for  his  life.  I 
remembered  Dr.  Bretonneau's  words  to  me  three 
years  ago  at  Tour :  "  Sulphate  of  quinine  should 
produce  an  effect  upon  the  human  organism  like  the 
explosion  of  a  cannon."  In  a  lump  of  butter  I 
mixed  eighty  centigrammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
rolled  it  into  a  ball,  and  the  patient  swallowed  it. 
The  effect  my  prescription  had  upon  him  was  alarm- 
ing. The  poor  fellow  fell  into  a  sort  of  comatose 
state,  out  of  which  he  roused  from  time  to  time,  to 
say,  "  There  are  too  many  bells  here  !  "  For  a  week 
or  two  he  remained  almost  deaf  and  completely 
stupefied,  but  his  life  was  saved,  for  we  had  cut  the 
fever  before  the  third  relapse. 

The  Father  Superior  of  the  Lazarite  Monastery 
established  at  Tripoli  was  then  staying  at  Eden  in 
the  daughter  house.  He  was  Spanish  by  origin, 
but  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  and  he  was  called 
Amaya.  His  distinguished  manners,  his  indulgent 
piety,  kindness,  and  learning  marked  him  out  as  a 
most  striking  personality.  He  would  have  pro- 
duced an  impression  anywhere,  but  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Lebanon,  surrounded  by  unscrupulous 
Maronite  priests,  and  by  peasants,  he  aroused 
enthusiastic  admiration. 

The  native  clergy  did  not  please  him.  He  held 
that  loose  morals,  ignorance,  and  begging  habits  ill 
became  the  servants  of  God.  Of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain  districts  he  would  say,  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  "  They  call  themselves 
Christians,  which  goes  for  something,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  believe  they  are  Pagans.  Each 
spring  I  have  tried  to  hinder  them,  but  in  vain, 
from  giving  themselves  over  to  abominable  practices 
under  the  cedar  trees.  They  resemble  the  Jews, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  prophet's  denunciations  and  of 
the  Divine  chastisements,  continued  to  worship  upon 
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the  high  places.  When  I  refuse  them  absolution 
they  get  it  from  their  own  priests.  The  tie  which 
binds  them  to  our  sacred  religion  is  so  slight  that  I 
constantly  fear  to  break  it  altogether.  I  close  my 
eyes  to  much  from  prudential  motives,  and  also  not 
to  see  what  I  would  rather  avoid  seeing." 

The  Sheik  was  at  his  residence  in  Eden,  and 
letters  from  Beyrouth  had  announced  our  arrival. 
We  paid  him  a  visit,  accompanied  by  M.  Amaya. 
He  was  then  a  young  man  of  some  twenty  summers ; 
his  round  face,  adorned  by  a  fair  moustache,  wore  an 
expression  of  gentle  slyness,  which  had  a  charm  of 
its  own.  He  was  very  elegant  in  his  attire ;  his 
silk  cloak,  faced  with  gold  embroidery,  and  his  red 
damask  turban,  with  gold  lozenges  worked  into  it, 
gave  him  an  affected  and  effeminate  air.  In  the 
slang  of  to-day  he  might  have  been  called  the 
gommeaux  (a  fast  man  with  a  flavour  of  conceit)  of 
the  Lebanon.  He  spoke  French  pretty  well,  having 
learnt  it  with  the  Lazarites  at  Antourah.  Since  the 
day  on  which  he  burnt  incense  before  us  and 
sprinkled  us  with  rose  water,  he  has  been  heard  of 
in  Europe.  He  was  the  renowned  Joseph  Karam 
who,  in  the  year  1860,  ten  years  later,  raised  an 
insurrection  among  the  Maronites,  attacked  the 
Druses,  failed  to  avenge  the  massacre  of  his  co- 
religionists, had  to  call  in  French  intervention,  and 
was  finally  expelled  from  the  country  he  had  so 
imprudently  called  to  arms. 

That  evening  Flaubert  took  up  his  quarters  in  tho 
Lazarite  convent  to  watch  over  Sassetti,  and  I  slept 
in  my  tent.  Before  he  left  us,  M.  Amaya  said  to 
me,  "  To-morrow  is  Sunday.  We  celebrate  mass  at 
seven  in  the  morning.  The  population  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  attend  the  service  eagerly.  I  ask 
you  to  join  us ;  the  example  of  your  presence  will 
do  good."  I  replied  that  1  had  no  objection  to  hear 
mass,  but  I  begged  that  I  might  be  awakened  an 
hour  before  the  ceremony,  as  I  was  so  tired  and 
worn  out  by  my  ride  that  I  was  capable  of  sleeping 
for  eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch.  They  promised  to 
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call  me  in  time.  I  lay  down  in  my  clothes  on  my 
little  camp  bed,  and  had  soon  departed  to  the  land 
of  dreams. 

The  curtain  before  the  opening  of  my  tent  must 
have  been  drawn  aside  while  I  slept,  for  I  awoke 
with  a  start  of  surprise  to  see  M.  Amaya  and 
Flaubert  standing  before  me.  At  their  side,  in  a 
supplicating  attitude,  was  the  man  who  had  refused 
me  water  on  the  previous  evening.  Behind  him 
were  a  young  man  and  woman,  who  appeared  dis- 
mayed, and  beyond  the  tent,  in  the  courtyard 
surrounding  the  church — the  site  my  tent  was 
pitched  in — about  a  hundred  Maronites  were 
collected.  I  rose  up,  and  immediately  the  whole 
assembly  uttered  a  sort  of  groan,  which  was  like  a 
prayer  and  a  wail  combined.  I  looked  at  Flaubert, 
who  spread  out  his  hands,  and  said,  "  It  is 


immense." 


M.  Amaya  began  to  speak :  "  The  man  you  see 
before  you  yesterday  refused  to  give  you  water,  and 
you  cursed  his  beard.  The  people  of  the  village 
know  the  fact,  and  they  will  not  allow  a  man  to 
enter  the  church  whose  beard  is  accursed.  He  was 
wrong,  but  now  he  is  sorry  for  his  bad  action,  and  he 
implores  your  pardon." 

I  replied,  "  No  !  " 

M.  Amaya  turned  to  the  peasant  and  said  in 
Arabic,  "The  seigneur  will  not  remove  the 
anathema." 

There  arose  a  cry  of  despair.  By  the  seigneur  he 
meant  me,  and  what  a  seigneur,  forsooth  ! 

My  waistcoat  was  in  rags,  my  flannel  shirt  as  full 
of  holes  as  a  sieve,  and  as  to  my  boots,  the  spurs 
were  the  best  part  of  them. 

The  man  knelt  down  before  me,  but  I  repulsed  him. 

M.  Amaya  threw  me  a  glance  of  approval  and 
continued  — 

"  This  unhappy  man's  daughter  was  about  to  be 
married  to  the  young  man  you  see  before  you.  He 
now  refuses  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  man  whose 
beard  is  accursed." 
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The  girl  and  the  young  man  advanced  towards 
me  and  kissed  my  hand.  Ah  !  She  was  pretty, 
that  little  Maronitish  maiden.  But  I  remained 
immovable.  Under  my  breath  I  whispered  to  M. 
Amaya,  "You  will  give  me  some  sign  when  this 
piece  of  absurdity  is  to  be  brought  to  a  close,"  to 
which  he  replied,  "  Yield  gradually." 

I  commenced  to  harangue  the  man,  "  Is  it  not  a 
crime  to  refuse  water  to  a  traveller — what  do  I  say 
— to  a  fainting  Christian  ?  " 

M.  Amaya  translated  my  speech.  The  Maronite, 
who  was  upon  his  knees,  said  with  sobs,  "  I  took 
you  for  an  Englishman,  a  heretic,  a  friend  of  the 
Druses." 

Here  it  will  be  believed  I  did  not  fail  to  make  an 
oratorical  point,  "  And  even  if  I  were  a  heretic  ! " 
Finally  I  was  magnanimous.  "  On  this  young  girl's 
account,  because  I  desire  to  make  her  happy,  1  agree 
to  pardon  you.  Oh,  man  !  Your  beard  shall  no 
longer  be  accursed." 

There  was  a  demonstration  of  joy  amid  mutual 
congratulations.  Then  the  Maronite  turned  caress- 
ing eyes  upon  me,  and  said  — 

"  Who  will  know  in  the  mountains  that  my  beard 
is  no  longer  accursed  ?  I  must  have  some  ocular 
proof  that  you  have  pardoned  me,  something  I  can 
show  to  any  who  might  wish  to  turn  away  from  me. 
My  daughter  is  about  to  be  married.  See !  Her 
cap  is  covered  with  gold  and  silver  coins ;  they  are 
her  dowry.  Give  me  a  small  gold  piece  from  the 
land  of  the  Franks  which  will  remind  me  of  my 
fault  and  of  your  generosity,  and  help  me  never  to 
fall  into  a  similar  error." 

M.  Amaya  had  left  us  to  put  on  his  vestments, 
and  a  Maronite  priest  who  spoke  Italian  remained 
with  us  as  interpreter. 

I  took  out  my  purse.  It  was  a  long  Algerian 
purse,  a  kind  of  netted  bag  tied  at  the  mouth  in  a 
knot.  It  contained  sufficient  to  last  me  for  two  or 
three  days  upon  my  travels,  and  I  had  besides  a 
little  store  kept  in  reserve,  which  consisted  of  five 
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Sardinian  gold  pieces  worth  a  hundred  francs  each. 
I  had  emptied  the  money  out  on  the  bed,  and  was 
looking  among  the  piastres  and  the  paras  for  a 
Turkish  pound  (twenty-five  francs)  to  add  to  the 
young  girl's  dowry.  The  man  picked  up  a  piece  of 
a  hundred  francs  with  a  refined  gesture,  and  said  — 

"  That  is  what  I  want !  Thank  this  Seigneur,  my 
daughter,  for  his  generosity."  I  was  stupefied.  He 
took  up  a  second.  "  This  is  for  myself.  I  will  make 
a  hole  in  it  and  lay  it  near  my  heart.  I  will  keep  it 
there  in  memory  of  your  merciful  conduct." 

Flaubert  exclaimed  — 

"  The  creature  is  splendid,  really  !  " 

The  Maronite  priest  approached  me  and  said, 
"  There  are  so  many  poor  in  Bechari !  "  and  he  took 
two  Turkish  pounds  from  me. 

I  put  my  money  rather  hastily  back  into  my 
purse  and  the  purse  into  my  pocket.  Everybody 
seemed  to  be  satisfied.  The  bell  was  ringing,  mass 
was  about  to  begin.  When  the  Maronite  left  my 
tent  he  presented  his  back  to  my  vision,  and  I  gave 
him  a  kick.  He  turned  round  and  said,  with  an 
affable  smile,  "  Malech "  ("  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence"). After  mass  I  told  this  story  to  M. 
Amaya.  We  laughed  over  it  together,  and  he  said, 
"  They  are  all  like  that." 

Five  days  later  we  were  at  Beyrouth,  where  I  met 
with  a  serious  disappointment.  My  intention  had 
been,  after  resting  thoroughly  in  Beyrouth,  where 
I  received  some  much  needed  cases  containing  linen 
and  other  clothes,  to  continue  my  journey.  I  wished 
to  visit  Antioch  and  Bagdad,  then  to  descend  as 
far  as  Bassora  to  make  an  excursion  into  Persia, 
and  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  Armenia  to 
gain  the  old  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  This  was  an  extensive  programme,  but 
there  was  no  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  carry- 
ing it  out.  I  had  engaged  a  dragoman  at  Jerusalem 
who  would  join  us  at  Beyrouth,  for  the  old  cam- 
paigner would  only  have  been  a  hindrance  to  us  in 
Mesopotamia  and  in  Persia.  This  dragoman  was  a 
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young,  active  Greek,  called  Stephano  Barri,  who 
had  lived  at  Teheran,  where  he  had  been  attached 
to  the  Embassy  as  a  kind  of  servant-interpreter, 
when  the  Comte  de  Sartiges  was  at  the  head  of  it. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  French,  Italian, 
Greek,  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  tongues,  and 
would  have  been  most  useful  to  us.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  us  at  Beyrouth  when  we  arrived  there  after 
our  excursion  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  but  he  did 
not  have  to  accompany  us  to  the  land  of  the 
Achemenides. 

On  the  evening  of  our  first  day  at  Beyrouth,  M. 
de  Lesparda,  Consul-General  for  France,  took  me 
aside  and  said  to  me,  "  Here  is  a  letter  I  have  been 
commissioned  to  give  you." 

Directly  I  saw  the  handwriting  I  guessed  its  con- 
tents. It  was  a  letter  from  Madame  Flaubert,  six 
pages  long,  which  can,  however,  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  words  : — "  Instead  of  going  farther 
away  from  me  come  nearer  home.  It  almost  kills 
me  with  anxiety  to  think  Gustave  means  to  go 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  that  I  shall  be  for 
months  without  news  of  you.  Persia  alarms  me. 
What  difference  can  it  make  whether  you  are  in 
Persia  or  in  Italy  ?  " 

I  did  not  pass  a  good  night.  At  daybreak  the  next 
day  I  made  them  saddle  my  horse  and  I  rode  out  into 
the  country.  I  asked  myself  this  question,  Had  I 
the  right  to  exact  such  a  sacrifice  from  Madame 
Flaubert,  and  I  could  not  doubt  from  Flaubert  also  ? 

It  was  a  pity  that  they  had  not  realized  the 
situation  a  little  sooner,  but  still  I  told  myself  that 
I  was  only  twenty-eight,  that  there  were  many 
years  before  me,  and  that  alone,  and  master  of  my 
actions,  I  should  be  able  one  day  to  make  the  expe- 
dition I  now  felt  morally  bound  to  abandon.  I 
made  the  best  of  the  circumstances,  and  my  decision 
was  taken,  but  it  was  hard.  The  journey  I  had 
planned  to  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  is  buried  under 
the  tumulus  which  holds  those  dreams  never  destined 
to  earthly  fulfilment. 
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I  announced  my  decision  to  Flaubert,  who  drew 
a  long  breath  as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  off  him. 

"  I  would  have  gone  with  you  to  Persia,"  he  said, 
"  had  you  desired  it." 

I  was  sure  of  it,  and  therefore  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  take  him  upon  an  expedition  which  would 
have  removed  him  too  far  from  his  mother.  But 
we  never  referred  to  the  subject  again.  We  quickly 
made  out  our  new  itinerary,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
1st  October  we  went  on  board  the  Austrian  steam 
packet  the  Stamboul,  and  on  the  4th  at  sunrise  we 
cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  Rhodes. 

We  stayed  ten  days  in  I'lle-qui-tremble  (the  island 
which  quakes),  and  felt  ourselves  carried  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  walls  we  saw  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  knights  who  spoke  the  langues 
of  Provence  and  Picardy,  and  of  those  of  France 
and  Germany.  In  every  direction  we  came  upon 
forts  and  turrets,  ramparts,  machicolations  and 
watch-towers,  tanks  and  granaries  for  preserving 
water  and  provisions  during  a  siege.  Covered 
passages,  too,  there  were,  and  high  donjons  whence 
the  movements  of  that  Muslim  rabble  could  be 
observed.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  grew 
forests  of  pine  trees  and  great  undergrowths  gay  with 
flowers,  and  so  tall  that  we  disappeared  from  sight 
when  we  wandered  through  them.  There  were  no 
roads.  When  the  peasants  needed  a  field  they  set  fire 
to  a  corner  of  the  forest,  and  then  turned  over  the 
soil  which  the  fire  had  blackened.  The  rivers,  which 
in  winter  time  are  torrents,  are  dry  in  summer.  In 
the  midst  of  their  pebbly  beds  are  islets  covered 
with  oleanders.  But  the  vegetation  begins  to  pre- 
sent a  western  aspect.  I  did  not  see  a  single  palm 
tree  rising  like  a  plume  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs 
at  Lindo,  where  Minerva  had  her  temple,  Law  and 
Order  their  fortress,  and  where  everything  is  now 
in  ruins.  Earthquakes  have  overthrown  whatever 
the  Turks  may  have  left  standing. 

Rhodes  is  only  a  heap  of  shattered  remains  about 
which  clings  the  memory  of  Villiers  de  1' Isle- Adam. 
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A  large  caique  with  a  mizzen  and  forecastle,  and  a 
crew  of  eight  men,  took  us  in  seven  hours  over  a 
perfectly  beautiful  sea  to  Marmorica,  where  we 
landed,  and  found  ourselves  in  Anatolia.  We  had 
received  on  board  our  boat  an  old  Turk  of  Moglah, 
who  had  come  to  the  island  to  consult  a  celebrated 
doctor,  or  possibly  a  sorcerer.  The  poor  man  was 
suffering  from  intercostal  rheumatism,  and  breathed 
painfully.  The  treatment  had  been  prompt.  The 
doctor  had  him  laid  out  on  his  back,  a  nopal  ].eaf 
was  placed  on  his  chest,  a  broad  surface  covered 
with  thorns,  upon  which  again  a  piece  of  wood  was 
fastened,  and  then  three  blows  were  struck  upon 
the  board  with  a  hammer.  "  In  the  name  of  God, 
the  merciful  and  the  all-forgiving,"  was  repeated 
with  each  blow  of  the  hammer.  Then  the  leaf  was 
removed  and  hung  by  a  thread  to  the  ceiling. 
When  the  thread  should  break  of  its  own  weight 
then  the  patient  would  be  cured  of  his  disease. 

The  poor  fellow  was  enchanted  with  the  treat- 
ment, and  expected  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  it.  Why  smile  at  him  ?  Madame  de  Se*vign6 
used  to  bury  the  plants  which  had  been  applied  to 
her  bad  leg,  and  fancied  that  she  would  be  cured  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  decay. 

These  kind  of  remedies  are  almost  the  only  ones 
known  in  the  East.  Sometimes  it  is  the  touch  of  a 
Sheik,  a  few  verses  from  the  Koran,  the  practices 
of  the  Kabbala,  incantation,  or  sorcery.  Every  ill 
is  treated  in  one  of  these  ways. 

Between  Marmorica  and  Smyrna  one  is  in  the  land 
of  the  red  poppy — of  the  opium  plant.  Those 
European  merchants  who  imagine  they  get  the 
precious  drug  in  a  pure  state  are  deceived. 

Twenty  kilograms  of  opium  collected  at  Milassa 
and  Guzhel-Hissar  are  converted  into  a  hundred 
kilograms  by  the  time  they  are  put  on  board  ship  at 
Triest  or  Marseilles. 

The  Mahommedans  rarely  busy  themselves  with 
this  industry,  which  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Europeans. 
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We  fell  in  with  a  few  deplorable  specimens  of 
the  last  category.  One  of  them  told  us,  "  I  was 
stranded  here  in  Birkeh  after  having  wasted  an 
immense  fortune  by  my  extravagant  folly — a 
fortune  which  brought  me  in  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year." 

The  man  who  said  this  looked  like  a  coal  mer- 
chant in  his  best  clothes.  Flaubert  asked  him 
how  he  had  lost  his  money.  He  sighed  and  lowered 
his  eyes. 

"I  had  a  riding  horse,"  he  replied,  "  and  a  dog." 

Another  assured  us  that  the  collection  of  Greek 
inscriptions  with  which  he  had  made  his  reputation 
had  been  stolen  from  him  by  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  A  third  of  these  gentlemen 
explained  to  us  that  he  was  seeking  the  treasure 
buried  by  Saint  Louis  during  the  Crusades.  Saint 
Louis  in  Asia  Minor,  indeed !  He  had  not  as  yet 
found  them,  but  he  was  in  possession  of  proof 
positive,  and  he  was  certain  to  find  them  ere  long. 
These  experiences  were  disagreeable  to  me,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  them,  for  no  sooner  did  we  arrive 
in  a  town  than  the  Cairnacans  and  Pashas,  immedi- 
ately by  choice  and  of  their  courtesy,  sent  us  to  lodge 
with  our  compatriots.  It  amused  Flaubert  to  listen 
to  these  stories,  and  he  would  encourage  the  nar- 
rator. The  idea  of  writing  a  novel  occurred  to  him, 
the  scene  to  be  laid  in  the  opium  country,  and  the 
principal  characters  to  be  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and 
Greeks,  who  should  lie  the  one  against  the  other 
and  take  advantage  of  one  another.  He  used  to 
say,  "  It  shall  be  called  the  Eastern  '  Roman 
Comique,'  "  but  it  was  never  oven  begun. 

We  were  passing  through  Anatolia,  which  I 
thought  ugly.  I  revisited  the  road  I  had  already 
traversed  in  1844,  and  passed  under  an  aqueduct, 
"  built  in  honour  of  Augustus  Csesar  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  city  of  Ephesus."  I  saw  again  the 
ruins  among  which  I  had  slept  when  numbed  by 
pain.  I  found  once  more  the  little  battered  mosque 
which  is  like  a  jardiniere  of  wild  flowers.  The 
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storks,  already  back  from  Europe,  struck  the  roof  of 
the  Turkish  houses  with  their  beaks. 

Autumn  had  come,  the  clouds  were  driven  across 
the  sky,  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  plantains  were 
beginning  to  lose  their  leaves.  I  felt  as  sad  as  if  I 
had  been  taken  away  from  my  native  land.  Among 
my  notes  I  found  these  remarks  : — 

"  23rd  October. — The  scenery  is  uninteresting,  the 
mountains  look  dull ;  it  rained  this  morning,  and  I 
was  cold.  Are  we  already  in  Europe?  How 
delicious  it  must  be  under  the  palms  of  Elephantine 
or  in  the  hypostile  hall  of  Karnac. 

"  The  last  stage  of  our  journey  brought  us  to 
Cassabah,  celebrated  for  its  melons.  "We  set  out  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  daybreak,  so  that 
the  sun  had  not  had  time  to  dissipate  the  mists  which 
hung  over  the  plain.  This  was  an  imprudence  no  ex- 
perienced traveller  would  have  permitted.  But  we 
were  expecting  letters  at  Smyrna,  and  we  were 
impatient  to  be  there. 

"  After  a  halt  and  breakfast  at  Nymphio,  which  I 
was  to  revisit  in  order  to  see  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs  Herodotus  speaks  of,  and  which  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  Kara-Bell,  the  black 
man,  we  resumed  our  journey. 

"  One  of  the  baggage  horses  had  given  me  a  kick 
the  evening  before,  and  I  was  in  pain.  Besides  I 
did  not  feel  well ;  I  was  thirsty,  and,  contrary  to  my 
usual  custom,  had  asked  to  drink  on  several  occa- 
sions. Smoking  gave  me  no  pleasure,  I  felt  a  slight 
shudder  pass  through  my  back  and  shoulders,  and 
fever  was  already  buzzing  in  my  ears.  I  was  in  for 
an  attack  of  intermittent  fever  which  returned  daily. 
In  vain  did  I  use  the  severest  measures.  I  was  kept 
for  thirteen  days  at  Smyrna.  In  the  mornings  and 
evenings  I  had  some  reprieve,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  fever  was  pitiless,  and  I  had  to  take  to 
my  bed. 

"  When  the  attack  had  been  severe  my  brain  of  an 
evening  would  be  in  such  a  clouded  state  that 
occupation  of  any  kind  was  impossible.  I  could 
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neither  read  nor  write,  which  troubled  me  much, 
for  I  have  always  disliked  idleness.  Flaubert,  who 
nursed  me  with  incomparable  tenderness,  and 
lavished  upon  me  the  almost  feminine  attentions  he 
had  in  reserve  for  the  sufferings  of  another,  as  if  in 
contradiction  to  his  strong  character,  proposed  to 
read  some  '  good  book '  aloud.  I  agreed.  He  had 
found  a  lending  library  in  the  town.  He  hastened 
thither,  and,  although  I  knew  him  well,  I  was 
astonished  by  his  choice  of  a  novel.  I  will  bet  a 
thousand  to  one  that  no  one  will  guess  the  title. 
Flaubert  returned  triumphantly  with  '  Le  Solitaire,' 
by  the  Yicomte  d'Arlincourt.  The  result  was  other 
than  he  had  anticipated.  The  reading  brought  on 
irrepressible  laughter  and  a  return  of  fever.  I 
went  back  to  my  sulphate  of  quinine ;  it  was  less 
exciting,  but  more  efficacious. 

"  We  were  turning  our  back  upon  Oriental 
'barbarism'  and  approaching  European  civiliza- 
tion. Indeed,  it  had  advanced  to  meet  us,  for  we 
found  it  in  possession  at  Smyrna,  under  the  form  of  a 
company  of  French  comic  actors,  who  were  per- 
forming in  a  small  theatre  improvised  somewhat 
inadequately  out  of  two  or  three  houses  which  had 
been  adapted  for  this  purpose.  What  sort  of  actors 
could  they  have  been  ?  At  this  distance  of  time  I 
have  no  recollection. 

"  The  samples  of  our  dramatic  literature  offered 
to  the  admiration  of  the  Smyrniotes  were  carefully 
selected.  Among  them  were  *  Indiana  et  Charle- 
magne,' *  La  Seconde  Annee,'  and  '  Pass£  Minuit.' 
Handsome  Greek  girls,  their  heads  adorned  by 
tactikos,  covered  with  gold,  and  their  arms  hung 
with  filigree  bracelets,  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
boxes,  opened  their  great  eyes,  tried  to  understand, 
and  burst  out  laughing  when  they  observed  a  French 
spectator  in  the  act  of  laughing. 

"  In  order  to  reach  Constantinople  I  should  have 
preferred  taking  the  land  route  by  way  of  the  Troad 
and  Bithynia,  but  my  fever  had  exhausted  me  too 
much.  I  followed  the  advice  given  me  by  the 
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French  doctors,  settled  at  Smyrna,  and  on  the  8th 
November  we  embarked  on  board  the  Asia,  an 
Austrian  Lloyd  steamer. 

"  On  the  12th  April,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  we 
entered  the  Golden  Horn,  and  Stamboul  lay  before 
us.  My  old  friend,  Kosrew  Pasha,  was  no  longer 
there.  He  had  gone  to  meet  the  Janissaries  he  had 
massacred.  But  the  Bosphorus  was  as  lovely  as 
before.  The  Bay  of  Nicomedia  shone  in  the  sun, 
the  promontory  of  the  Serai  was  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  the  muezzin  upon  the  gallery  at  the  summit 
of  a  minaret  was  calling  the  hour  of  prayer.  Every- 
thing was  beautiful,  and  we  had  enough  before  us 
to  occupy  our  leisure." 


CHAPTER  XY. 

IN   GREECE. 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  year  1850  Europe  began 
to  grow  calmer.  The  political  sea  was  still  troubled 
by  the  storms  of  1848  and  1849,  but  this  disturbance 
became  less  and  less  daily.  Italy  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  drive  back  across  her  frontier  the  foreign 
power  that  oppressed  her.  Hungary  had  failed  by 
force  of  arms  to  secure  the  vote  treaties  had  guaran- 
teed her.  The  House  of  Hapsburg,  though  attacked 
on  all  sides  and  driven  out  of  Vienna,  had 
faced  the  danger.  Alone  and  unaided  she  re- 
conquered Venetian  Lombardy,  and  broke  the 
Piedmontese  rising  at  Novara.  Helped  by  Russia's 
finest  troops  her  generals  raised  Temeswar's  block- 
ade, and  compelled  the  Magyars  to  capitulate  at 
Villages.  Order  was  restored  in  Peste,  Milan,  and 
Venice,  as  it  had  been  restored  eighteen  years  before 
in  "Warsaw.  The  wars  of  independence  were  dealt 
with  as  if  they  had  been  revolutionary  wars,  and  were 
repressed  with  pitiless  severity.  The  soldiers  who 
had  fought  for  freedom  left  their  respective 
countries,  and  were  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  They  had  made  shipwreck,  and  the 
winds  and  the  waves  dispersed  the  wreckage.  "Mare 
exiliis  plenum,"  says  Tacitus.  A  number  of  pro- 
scribed patriots  took  refuge  in  the  East.  Near 
Assouan  on  the  Nile  I  met  the  Baron  Anka,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Sicilian  insurrection.  At  Esneh 
and  Keneh  I  found  some  doctors  who  had  been 
present  at  Malgherra  and  at  Ferrara.  When  the 
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Cairenes  needed  a  metal-worker,  a  goldsmith,  or  a 
cabinet-maker,  they  would  send  for  an  Italian,  who 
to  the  question,  "  What  engagements  were  you  in  ?  " 
would  reply,  "I  was  at  Milan  with  Carlo  Caffaneo, 
at  Florence  with  Montanelli,  at  Yenice  with  Manin, 
at  Rome  with  Cernuschi,  or  at  Palermo  with  the 
Count  de  Trobriant." 

We  had  offered  to  lend  a  horse  to  an  officer  from 
the  Romagna  on  the  top  of  Mount  Carmel.  He 
wished  to  go  on  to  Jerusalem  to  the  monks  settled 
in  the  HolyLand.  At  each  place  we  visited,  Beyrouth, 
Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  Jaffa,  Damascus,  at  Tripoli  in 
Syria,  at  Eski  Hissa  and  Smyrna,  we  came  across 
military  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  some  war  of 
liberation. 

The  refugees  from  Poland  and  Hungary  had 
escaped  to  Constantinople.  There  was  quite  a 
colony  from  the  Danube  and  the  Vistula  at  Pera, 
and  at  Galata  one  saw  nothing  but  fair  moustachios 
and  blue  eyes.  The  moving  spirits  of  the  insurrec- 
tion had  been  sent  to  Asiatic  towns.  Kossuth  and 
Casimir  Bathyani  were  restricted  to  Kutoyah.  Bern 
lived  at  Aleppo  with  his  staff,  and  was  called 
Amurath  Pasha.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  con- 
sidered himself  the  High  Priest  of  Absolutism  and 
the  Prophet  of  the  Autocratic  Principle  in  Europe, 
had  sent  two  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  Constanti- 
nople to  demand  the  extradition  of  the  Poles  who 
had  fought  against  Paskiewitz's  troops  in  Hungary. 
But  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  was  immovable. 

The  sovereign  whom  the  Czar  invariably  called  the 
sick  man  was  vigorous  enough  to  resist  claims 
which  boro  a  close  resemblance  to  commands.  "The 
Koran  assigns  the  virtue  of  hospitality  a  place 
among  the  cardinal  virtues,  therefore  the  Sultan 
entrenched  himself  behind  the  principles  of  that 
religion  of  which  he  is  himself  the  highest  repre- 
sentative, and  refused  to  give  ear  to  the  messengers 
of  the  Czar.  His  conduct  was  not  forgotten ;  three 
years  later  Nicholas  took  advantage  of  a  dispute 
over  the  eternally  disputed  question  of  the  Holy 
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Places,  and  invaded  Ottoman  territory.  The  result 
was  not  favourable  to  his  cause. 

These  exiles  were  worthy  of  honour ;  they  had 
been  defeated,  but  they  were  not  criminal.  The 
Communists,  who  tried  to  strike  the  last  blow  at 
bleeding  France,  ventured  to  compare  themselves 
with  the  men  whose  dream  it  had  been  to  liberate 
their  country.  Between  the  two  there  was  no  kind 
of  resemblance.  The  volunteer  of  1848  and  of  1849 
who  fought  for  the  independence  of  Italy  or  Hungary 
may  address  the  Communist  of  1871  who  massacred 
the  hostages  and  set  fire  to  Paris  in  the  language 
used  by  William  Tell  to  John  of  Suabia,  surnamed 
the  Parricide,  "  I  lift  up  pure  hands  to  heaven  and  I 
curse  you,  you  and  your  crime ! "  Constantinople  was 
but  little  changed  since  my  first  visit  to  it.  The  old 
city,  Stamboul,  guarded  by  the  immovable  Muslim 
law,  was  quite  stationary.  The  European  quarters 
of  Pera  and  Galata  were  neither  more  cleanly  nor 
better  lighted  than. of  old,  but  some  few  houses  in 
stone  had  been  built,  among  others  the  hotel  where 
we  put  up.  The  French  Embassy,  the  residence  of 
General  Aupik,  had  been  completed,  and  a  theatre, 
a  real  theatre  where  an  Italian  company  gave  the 
opera  with  a  very  undraped  ballet,  to  the  no  small 
delight  of  the  old  Turks.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
yashmak  (the  veil  worn  by  women)  was  more  trans- 
parent than  formerly,  and  that  the  men's  dress  was 
gradually  being  transformed  into  greater  resem- 
blance with  our  own.  The  Sheik,  too,  of  a  convent 
of  dervishes  would  pay  me  a  morning  visit,  ask  for 
brandy,  and  tell  me  stories  which  led  me  to  suppose 
that  the  community  was  not  bound  by  the  rule  of 
chastity. 

Should  one  conclude  from  these  indications  that 
western  manners  were  beginning  to  penetrate 
Muslim  life,  and  that  religious  fanaticism  had  begun 
to  grow  less  ?  By  no  means.  As  the  Princess 
Belgiojoso  was  riding  through  a  street  of  Tophana 
she  was  accosted  by  a  hadji,  who  called  her  a  dog, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  dog.  He  then  gave  her  a 
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blow  with  his  stick  which  threw  her  from  her  horse. 
I  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  I  received 
her  in  my  arms.  This  was  the  sole  occasion  upon 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  in  her  company. 
Her  hair  was  white,  and  she  was  very  unlike  the 
great  lady  Paris  was  full  of  in  days  when  she 
dispensed  her  favours  to  an  Arab,  a  prisoner  of 
war  with  a  head  like  a  goat.  Doubtless  he  had 
gained  his  nickname  Bow  Mazo  (father  of  the  goat) 
from  this  resemblance.  My  first  impression  of 
Constantinople  was  of  a  city  full  of  heat  and  glare. 
I  had  visited  it  in  summer.  In  winter  the  climate 
is  damp  and  rather  cold. 

Occasionally  a  blast  of  north  wind,  which  has 
blown  over  the  steppe,  arrives  from  Archangel  after 
crossing  the  Black  Sea.  It  brings  with  it  a  glacial 
atmosphere,  and  fireplaces  and  stoves  do  not  here 
afford  the  means  of  resistance,  so  that  one  is  reduced 
to  use  the  brazier,  a  very  imperfect  mode  of  heating, 
and  which  emits  an  unpleasant  smell.  Directly  rain 
falls  the  unpaved  streets  become  a  river  of  mud, 
and  the  footpaths  a  lake  of  filth.  The  dogs  and  the 
vultures  contend  for  the  abominations  which  float  in 
these  swamps.  Muslim  neglect  and  disorder  is  only 
tolerable  under  a  burning  sun  and  in  warm  weather. 
In  the  gloomy  winter  weather  it  grows  repulsive. 

In  the  European  quarter  of  Pera,  inhabited 
by  western  merchants,  a  clearance  was  at  least 
made  before  the  main  entrance  of  the  houses,  and 
the  worst  impurities  were  swept  away,  but  in  the 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Turkish  quarters  one  might 
have  pictured  himself  in  a  marsh. 

This  fact  was  borne  in  upon  me  when  I  went  to 
Kourout-chesme*,  a  village,  or  rather  a  suburb,  built 
upon  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  Artim 
Pasha,  ex-prime  minister  to  Abbas  Pasha,  whom  I 
had  known  in  Cairo,  lived  here  in  retirement. 
Sudden  disgrace  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  in  order 
to  escape  death  he  had  only  been  just  in  time  to  em- 
bark secretly  upon  the  French  steamer,  on  board 
which  he  had  taken  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Bey- 
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routh.  He  was  an  old,  white-haired  Armenian,  of 
keen  intelligence  and  of  much  duplicity.  His  glance 
seldom  rested  long  on  anything,  and  he  had  an 
enormous  nose,  like  the  ill-formed  beak  of  a  bird. 
He  lived  in  solitude,  brooding  over  his  grievances, 
embittered  and  exasperated  by  his  fall  from  power, 
and  he  made  me  his  confidant.  When  he  was  in  an 
expansive  mood,  and  inclined  to  indulge  in  re- 
crimination, or  possibly  in  calumny,  he  would  tell 
me  anecdotes  of  the  private  life  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
and  of  several  other  princes  of  Mohammed  Aly's 
family,  with  certain  details  which  reminded  one  of 
the  irresponsible  cruelty  practised  by  the  negro  kings 
of  whom  Speke,  Grant,  and  Burton  have  written. 

Supreme  authority  seems  to  engender  brutality 
in  men  of  Semite  and  Turanean  races.  Mo- 
hammed Aly,  brother-in-law  of  the  redoubted 
Mohammed-Bey-Defterdar,  who  commanded  that 
one  of  his  officers  should  be  opened  so  as  to  make 
sure  he  had  swallowed  a  cup  of  milk,  was  not  an 
exception. 

Such  an  act  was  a  peccadillo  on  the  part  of  a 
man  who  ordered  his  slaves  to  be  shod  with  iron, 
like  horses,  when  they  asked  for  shoes.  In  all  the 
conversations  I  had  with  Artiin  Bey  I  could  per- 
ceive the  conquered  rebel,  the  Christian,  the 
Armenian,  the  Rayah,  in  fact,  who  of  necessity,  or 
from  ambition,  has  bowed  to  the  yoke.  He  has 
served  his  master,  and  has  kissed  his  hand,  but 
abated  nothing  of  the  hatred  felt  by  an  oppressed 
race.  The  spacious  and  beautiful  house  he  in- 
habited looked  out  over  the  Bosphorus  through  the 
lattice-work  of  the  meshrebiyar,  which  permitted 
him  to  see  without  being  seen.  One  day  I  was 
with  him,  when  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid  sailed  past  in 
his  caique,  which  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  twenty- 
four  oarsmen.  I  pointed  him  out  to  Artim,  and 
asked,  "  What  is  he  like  ?  "  He  lowered  his  voice 
to  reply,  "  Oh  !  that  one  ?  He  is  God's  shadow 
upon  the  earth."  Then,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
he  continued,  "  Yes  !  The  shadow,  as  the  dark- 
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ness  is  to  the  light ;  as  the  cold  is  to  the  heat,  and 
as  evil  is  to  good."  On  one  occasion  only  we 
touched  upon  the  Eastern  Question,  that  Eastern 
Question  which  seems  to  return  like  a  cancer  even 
after  the  application  of  the  knife.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten what  he  said  on  this  subject:  "As  long  as 
there  remains  a  Turk  or  a  Muslim  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  the  Eastern  Question  will  re- 
main open."  Artim  Bey  afterwards  came  to  live  in 
Paris.  He  was  there  during  the  Crimean  war. 
Probably  he  remembered  our  conversations,  for  he 
did  not  renew  his  acquaintance  with  me  and  I  did 
riot  seek  him  out. 

Six  weeks  were  spent  in  seeing  Constantinople 
and  Scutari,  visiting  the  mosques,  examining  the 
relics  of  ancient  Byzantium,  and  with  the  help  of 
backsheesh  in  penetrating  some  of  the  sacred  places 
usually  closed  to  Christians. 

The  hour  for  our  departure  had  arrived,  and  on 
the  15th  December,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  we  went  on  board  the  French  steamer  Le 
Mentor ,  which,  on  the  18th,  in  a  rough  sea,  and 
under  a  cloudy  sky,  cast  anchor  in  the  Piraeus. 
Chateaubriand  would  have  sought  in  vain  for  that 
Turkish  custom-house  officer  whose  fate  made  him 
envious,  for  now  Greece  belongs  to  the  Greeks. 
We  had  hoisted  a  yellow  flag,  because,  having  come 
from  Constantinople,  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  touched  at  Smyrna,  we  were  con- 
sidered pestilential.  We  were  shut  up  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  whitewashed  room  in  a  lazaretto. 
We  were  fumigated,  and  smoked  with  sulphur 
fumes,  and  after  four  days  of  incarceration  we 
were  set  free.  This  period  of  seclusion  we  put 
to  good  use,  for  I  had  had  from  France  Thucy 
dides,  Diodorus,  Athenaaus,  Plutarch,  and  Pau- 
sanias.  These  books  had  awaited  our  arrival ;  they 
were  most  welcome,  and  thanks  to  their  presence, 
the  hours  of  quarantine  did  not  drag  too  wearily. 

Gustavo  Flaubert  had  travelled  through  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Rhodes,  Asia  Minor,  and 
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Constantinople  without  interest,  but  he  roused 
himself  when  he  landed  in  Greece.  Classical 
associations  with  which  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant stirred  him  with  the  promise  of  new  emo- 
tions. I  was  delighted  to  see  that  this  part  of  our 
tour  interested  him,  and  to  hear  him  speak  with 
pleasure  of  our  future  rides  together  to  Epidaurus, 
Mantinea,  Orchomenus,  and  Bcesa,  with  its  temple 
of  Apollo  Epicurius.  His  enthusiasm  did  not 
diminish.  Each  evening  he  took  down  notes  of 
what  he  saw  in  the  day,  a  thing  he  had  never  done 
before,  except  here  and  there  in  Egypt.  Every 
other  record  of  his  journey  in  the  East  he  copied 
out  from  my  note-books  after  our  return. 

At  Athens  I  was  to  meet  with  another  disappoint- 
ment. Edouard  Thouvenel,  whom  I  had  expected  to 
see  there,  and  who  was  acting  as  Charge  d' Affaires, 
had  returned  to  France.  He  had  energetically 
backed  the  opposition  made  to  England  by  the  Greek 
Government,  when. in  1850  that  power  had  sent 
some  ships  of  war  to  the  Pira3us,  which  were  to 
demand  the  repayment  of  a  debt  due  to  Don  Pacifico, 
a  Jew,  under  its  protection.  The  incident  caused 
some  stir  at  the  time,  and,  thanks  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Thouvenel,  terminated  favourably  for 
Greece. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Athens, 
whom  Thouvenel  inspired  with  his  own  energy,  was 
called  Anastasius  Loudos,  and  used  to  walk  up  and 
down  his  room  exclaiming,  "  Palmerston,  Palmer- 
ston !  I  will  teach  you  to  take  liberties  with 
Loudos  !  "  This  incident  inaugurated  Thouvenel's 
political  successes.  It  is  well  known  how  numerous 
they  were.  He  was  nearly  related  to  me,  and  I  was 
attached  to  him.  I  have  only  one  other  remark  to 
make  concerning  him.  He  was  of  blameless 
morals,  and  he  never  studied  his  own  interests  He 
gave  Savoy,  Upper  Savoy,  and  the  Maritime  Alps  to 
France,  and  at  the  end  of  his  career  he  was  poorer 
than  when  he  entered  it.  He  had  refused  the 
title  of  Due  de  Nice,  offered  by  Napoleon  III. 
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Hardly  had  we  been  an  hour  established  at  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre  before  a  servant  ushered  in  M. 
le  Colonel  Touret.  The  gentleman  was  in  a  sky- 
blue,  tightly-fitting,  closely-buttoned,  well-padded 
uniform,  with  four  crosses  on  his  left  breast.  On 
his  head  was  a  three-cornered  hat  surmounted  by 
white  plumes.  His  moustache  and  imperial  were 
white  as  snow.  With  his  chest  well  thrown  back, 
shoulders  drawn  down,  elbows  turned  out,  heels 
together,  head  set  jauntily  on  one  side,  he  had  the 
correctest  military  bearing  possible,  and  made  us  a 
warlike  but  courteous  salute.  "  Reports  from  the 
Piraeus,  gentlemen,  announced  your  arrival,"  he  said. 
"You  are  welcome.  I  know  who  you  are,  and 
what  a  long  journey  you  have  accomplished ; 
France  is  the  queen  of  the  nations.  I  am  Colonel 
Touret,  an  old  Philhellene,  and  governor  of  the  forti- 
fications here  at  Athens,  but  entirely  at  your  service, 
gentlemen.  I  knew  Fabvier,  who  was  not  always  in 
a  good  humour.  I  am  serving  in  Greece,  but  I  am 
a  Frenchman  at  heart  all  the  same.  In  my  house 
there  hang  portraits  of  the  first  Emperor,  of  Louis 
Philippe,  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  General  Cavaignac, 
and  Prince  Louis  Buonaparte.  If  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  of  visiting  my  humble  house,  a  soldier's 
modest  home,  I  will  show  them  to  you.  My  wife  is 
a  good  creature ;  I  have  no  children.  Here  you 
will  meet  with  the  reception  due  to  you.  Greece  is 
a  country  which  will  interest  you.  His  Majesty  is 
absent;  the  Queen  is  charming.  I  am  your  very 
humble  servant."  We  overpowered  him  with  ex- 
cuses and  compliments,  whilst  he  repeated  his  offers 
of  service. 

Who  is  the  traveller  who  does  not  remember,  if 
he  visited  Greece  in  those  days,  that  worthy, 
feather-brained,  but  warm-hearted  man,  who  re- 
ceived the  French  so  cordially,  smoothed  away 
every  difficulty,  and  seemed  incapable  of  feeling 
that  he  had  done  enough  to  serve  them?  During 
the  last  wars  of  the  Empire  he  had  been  a  lieutenant 
in  a  regiment  of  Lancers,  and  was  carried  away  by 
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the  movement  which  stirred  Europe  in  favour  of 
Greek  independence.  He  had  fought  at  Chios,  at 
Corinth,  Modon,  and  Phalerum.  He  had  aided  in 
revictualling  the  Acropolis  when  it  was  besieged, 
had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  his  adopted  country  and 
remained  in  Greece.  The  day  Colonel  Touret 
attained  the  age  for  retiring,  took  his  pension,  and 
left  for  France,  Frenchmen  who  visited  Athens  lost 
one  whose  kindness,  amiability,  and  energy  exer- 
cised in  their  behalf  were  beyond  all  praise.  He  was 
a  type  of  the  short-sighted  but  loyal  and  indomit- 
able adventurer,  who,  though  prepared  to  face 
every  danger  in  the  country  where  his  lot  is  cast, 
continues  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Never  did  he  fail  one ;  whatever  the  hour  at  which 
one  sought  his  help  he  was  always  ready.  To 
us  he  was  invaluable,  for  he  gave  us  accounts  of 
the  engagements  fought  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, of  ambushes  laid  by  the  Palikars,  told  us 
about  the  deaths  of  Bourbaki  and  Odissefs,  and 
about  the  assassination  of  Capo  d'Istria.  These 
conversations  were  like  an  echo  of  our  childish 
memories.  We  had  been  cradled  to  the  music  of 
songs  which  sounded  the  praises  of  light-footed 
Albanian  maidens.  We  had  listened  to  the  re- 
cital of  the  Messeniennes,  and  had  trembled  at  the 
sound  of  the  salvos  of  artillery  which  announced 
the  victory  at  Navarino.  Then  the  first  volume  of 
Yictor  Hugo  I  had  read  was  "  Les  Orientales,"  and 
we  were  imbued  with  the  adventures  of  Miaoulis, 
Kolokotronis,  and  Botzaris.  Now  that  we  had  found 
a  hero,  a  real  one,  who  had  been  in  the  midst  of 
this  great  struggle,  we  would  not  let  him  go,  and 
I  can  testify  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  be  ques- 
tioned. It  pleased  him  to  go  back  in  memory  to 
the  days  of  his  youth,  and  to  return  on  our  account 
to  the  life  he  had  led  among  mountains  which  bear 
the  names  Parnassus  and  Cithasron,  beside  rivers 
called  Ilyssus  and  Alpheus,  over  seas  and  across 
plains  known  as  Salamis  and  Marathon.  The 
deathless  fame  of  the  scenes  added  to  their  gran- 
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deur,  and  doubtless  the  men  who  fought  the  Turks 
remembered  the  men  who  fought  the  Persians. 

It  was  to  Colonel  Touret  we  were  indebted  for 
an  introduction  to  the  Greek  who  aroused  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  Europe.  Victor  Hugo  had 
made  him  the  subject  of  his  song  — 

"  Canaris  !  Demi-dieu  de  gloire  rayonnant !  " 

He  wore  a  frock-coat,  according  to  European 
fashion.  His  white  hair  was  closely  cropped,  a 
heavy  moustache  overhung  his  mouth,  a  smile 
usually  played  about  his  lips,  and  he  had  quite  a 
paternal  air.  The  hands  that  fingered  his  ebony 
rosary  were  red,  and  his  manner  was  a  little 
awkward. 

Was  that  really  the  Psariote,  the  incendiary,  who 
scattered  the  Turkish  fleet  and  who  caused  the  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria  to  weep  with  terror  ?  Yes, 
with  his  sun-burnt  face  bronzed  by  sea  and  wind, 
his  thick-set  figure,  and  his  still  energetic  move- 
ments, it  was,  indeed,  he. 

Now  he  had  turned  to  politics,  for  which  he  had 
no  vocation,  and  feeling  himself  unsuited  to  the 
part  he  probably  regretted  his  incendiary  Chebek. 
He  had  been  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Minister  of 
Naval  Affairs — it  was  hard  to  be  only  a  senator ! 
He  had  never  known  how  to  write,  but  someone 
taught  him  to  make  a  few  scratches  upon  paper  which 
resembled  the  letters  of  his  name.  At  that  time  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  in  spite  of  his  heavy 
manners  he  possessed,  it  was  said,  a  certain  kind  of 
cleverness.  When  people  spoke  of  his  achievements 
with  admiration,  he  would  answer  modestly,  and  sav, 
"  Yes,  I  know  they  have  written  about  me  in 
Western  Europe." 

Could  he  have  been  sincere?  I  believe  so.  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  a  detailed  account  of  that 
most  remarkable  incident  of  the  7th  June,  1822. 
The  first  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  had 
just  horrified  civilized  humanity. 

"  Les  Turcs  on  passe*  la  I     Tout  et  ruine  et  deuil." 
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It  was  agreed  to  avenge  it.  A  council  of  war 
was  held  at  Psara.  George  Pipineos,  of  Hydra,  and 
Constantino  Canaris  were  commissioned  to  set  fire 
to  the  Turkish  fleet,  then  moored  in  the  canal  of 
Tchesme,  near  the  Asiatic  coast. 

The  two  incendiaries  set  out  during  the  night ;  it 
was  that  of  the  feast  of  Ramadan,  and  the  fleet  was 
illuminated,  Canaris  approached  the  admiral's  ship, 
commanded  by  Kara  Aly,  made  fast  his  fire-boat, 
and  rowed  away  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  explod- 
ing vessels  in  his  boat. 

I  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  my  admiration.  He 
added  — 

"  The  main  point  is  to  have  a  thoroughly  good 
steersman  for  such  an  adventure,  because  every- 
thing depends  upon  how  the  enemy's  vessel  is  ran 
into.  The  object  is  through  one  of  the  portholes  to 
pierce  the  enemy's  vessel  with  the  bowsprit  or  with 
the  mast,  and  that  is  easy  to  do,  so  you  see  that 
it  was  much  less  troublesome  than  you  imagine.  If 
I  had  not  had  a  head  wind  in  August,  1825,  I 
should  have  burnt  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  and  have  hindered  Ibrahim  Pasha  from 
landing  in  the  Morea,  but  the  Blessed  Virgin  willed 
it  otherwise." 

I  must  confess  that  whenever  I  have  met  with 
men  famous  for  their  heroic  actions  I  have  felt 
disillusioned.  One  forms  such  a  different  picture 
of  them,  and  finds  that  the  reality  does  not  corres- 
pond to  it.  The  imagination  gives  the  form  some 
of  the  attributes  possessed  by  the  mind.  We  fancy 
that  courage  which  is  a  moral  attribute  will  neces- 
sarily be  accompanied  by  physical  beauty.  We 
expect  to  see  Achilles  or  Theseus,  and  are 
astonished  when  confronted  by  a  heavy  father,  with 
spectacles  and  a  wig.  The  contrast  is  too  painful, 
and  shocks  the  observer. 

For  instance,  when  I  looked  at  Canaris,  in  vain 
.did  I  make  allowance  for  age  and  hardships  such  as 
he  had  endured.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  this 
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half-civilized  peasant  had  lighted  the  torch  and  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  brilliant  actions  which  had 
immortalized  his  name.  I  should  have  preferred 
him  in  greaves  and  the  fustanella,  in  the  embroidered 
vest,  and  the  fez,  with  its  blue  tassel,  like  some  of 
the  King's  aides-de-camp,  who  had  also  fought  well 
in  the  hour  of  battle. 

One  of  the  bravest  of  those  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  Peloponesian  struggle  against  the 
troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  General  Morandi, 
born  at  Modena.  He  was  then  at  Athens,  un- 
occupied and  depressed  in  spirits.  I  often  met  him 
at  Colonel  Touret's,  who  received  him  with  a 
hospitality  old  comrades  in  war  never  fail  to  show 
one  another.  Touret  and  Morandi  sometimes  dined 
with  us  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  and  we  would 
talk  late  into  the  night. 

Morandi  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  soldier  of 
fortune.  He  always  hastened  to  offer  his  services 
when  the  cry  of  freedom  or  of  independence  was 
raised,  from  whichever  quarter  it  might  proceed. 
He  had  an  intense  hatred  for  the  houses  of  Bourbon 
and  of  Hapsburg.  With  Italian  bombast  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  sworn  the  oath  of  Hannibal  1 " 
Formerly  a  Carbonaro,  he  had  carried  the  hazel 
wand  up  his  sleeve,  and  had  buried  his  dagger  in 
the  busts  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  King  of  France. 
He  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  escaped  from 
a  Venetian  prison,  kept  company  with  Silvio 
Pellico,  fought  against  us  in  Spain,  with  Armand 
Carrel,  and  had  joined  the  Greek  cause  as  a  partisan. 
During  forty-eight  hours  he  had  been  dictator  at 
Modena.  That  was  in  the  year  1831.  He  next 
returned  to  Greece,  where  he  was  appointed  head  of 
the  police.  In  1844  he  favoured  the  return  of  the 
brothers  Bandiera  to  Italy;  in  1848  he  threw  up 
his  post,  without  permission  granted,  to  join  the 
Piedmontese  army.  He  was  appointed  a  general  of 
brigade,  and  sent  to  Venice  to  harass  the  Austrian 
troops. 

He  escaped  by  way  of  Malarnocco,  and  returned 
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to  Greece  across  Bpirus.  It  surprised  him  to  find 
that  instead  of  getting  back  his  appointment  he  was 
summoned  before  a  court-martial  assembled  to  judge 
him  at  Nauplia.  He  prepared  his  own  defence,  and 
was  acquitted,  but  the  Austrian  diplomatic  agents 
intervened,  and  he  was  put  on  half-pay.  His 
enforced  idleness  maddened  him,  and  he  tried  to 
occupy  his  leisure  by  writing  his  own  memoirs. 
He  had  a  correct  soldierly  bearing,  and  the  natural 
petulance  of  his  character  did  not  detract  from  the 
courtesy  of  his  manners. 

It  was  not  only  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  his  own  adventures,  but  we  would  often  question 
him  about  his  friend  Lord  Byron,  with  whom  he 
had  fought  at  Missoloughi.  The  correspondence 
between  Byron  and  the  Countess  Guiccioli  had 
passed  through  his  hands.  The  lady  always  an- 
swered Lord  Byron's  letters  upon  his  own  paper, 
writing  herself  in  red  ink  between  his  black  lines. 
He  wrote  in  English,  she  in  Italian.  Morandi  told 
us  :  "It  was  such  a  frenzy  of  love  that  it  was  almost 
like  madness."  He  was  convinced  that  this  liaison 

* 

was  only  an  outbreak  of  Platonic  enthusiasm,  and 
meant  nothing  more.  This  opinion  he  thought 
fully  justified  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  which 
he  quotes.  The  Guiccioli  wrote  thut, :  "  How  am  I 
to  convince  you  of  my  love  ?"  Byron  replied :  "  By 
never  yielding  to  my  madness,  to  that  which  I  only 
ask  in  my  hours  of  extravagance,  in  order  that  our 
love  may  remain  eternally  beautiful  and  above  the 
.weaknesses  of  human  nature." 

In  some  Italian  scrimmage  Morandi,  tracked  by 
the  Austrians,  had  to  abandon  his  correspondence 
at  Ancona.  He  never  recovered  the  letters.  Byron 
walked  very  slowly,  to  hide  the  slight  lameness 
which  was  a  source  of  suffering  to  him,  and  he  ate 
but  little,  because  he  had  the  greatest  horror  of 
growing  stout. 

Upon  one  point  both  General  Morandi  and  Colonel 
Touret  were  immovable.  They  indignantly  denied 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  calumny  invented  by  the 
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English  aristocracy,  that  Byron  had  deteriorated 
morally  since  his  residence  in  the  East.  Morandi 
said :  "  I  knew  him,  and  I  can  certify  that  it  is  false. 
I  never  heard  such  a  supposition  hinted  at  in 
Greece." 

At  Missoloughi,  where  he  died,  Byron  had  raised 
and  drilled  at  his  own  expense  a  company  of  artillery 
pioneers.  He  used  to  inspect  this  corps  and  see  it 
manoeuvre.  On  these  occasions  he  often  assumed 
the  costume  of  Homer's  heroes — a  casque  surmounted 
by  a  red  crest,  a  cuirass,  metal  greaves,  and  a  sword 
suspended  at  his  bare  thigh.  "  He  was  magnificent," 
Morandi  told  us.  "  He  looked  like  Achilles."  Gene- 
rally, however,  he  was  attired  like  a  Pallikar,  with 
the  yataghan  and  the  pistols  with  silver-gilt,  chased 
stocks  in  his  belt.  He  was  fond  of  women,  paid 
them,  and  set  them  up  with  a  dowry  after  their  fall. 
He  believed  that  not  one  of  them  was  proof  against 
money. 

According  to  Morandi  he  rendered  a  signal  service 
to  the  cause  of  Greek  independence.  "  His  death," 
he  assured  us,  "  was  a  disaster  for  Greece." 

We  did  not  live  only  in  memories  of  the  war. 
French  intervention  had  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Hellenes.  We  went  back  to  the  records  of  Ancient 
Greece,  and  revelled  in  them.  We  visited  Marathon, 
Eleusis,  and  Salamis.  These  expeditions  could  be 
made  in  one  day,  but  our  tour  in  Phocis  and  B&eotia 
lasted  ten  days,  which  we  considered  well  spent. 
We  evoked  the  past,  but  the  only  response  was 
given  by  memory;  the  soil  of  those  sites  has  pre- 
served but  few  relics.  There  have  been  too  many 
invasions,  too  many  barbarians  have  swept  through 
the  land,  so  that  scarcely  anything  remains.  If  a 
ruin  survives  here  and  there  it  has  no  story  to  tell. 
A  few  stones  still  mark  the  sites  of  Leuctra,  Platea, 
and  of  Cheronea,  where  Philip,  drunk  with  con- 
quest, traversed  the  field  of  battle  deriding  Demos- 
thenes. 

At  Kastri  we  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  in 
Livadia  we  stood  side  by  side  and  called  upon 
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Trophonius,  but  there  was  no  response.  Greece 
lives  in  our  manners,  and  philosophy  in  our  poetry, 
art,  and  oratory.  She  survives  in  all  our  civiliza- 
tion, but  her  spirit  has  left  Greece,  and  become  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  human  race.  If  Greece 
and  the  Christian  religion  had  never  existed  the 
world  would  still  be  in  the  stone  age  of  its  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress.  Man's  work  has  crum- 
bled away  under  the  hand  of  time,  but  Nature  is 
unchanged.  The  mountain,  the  ravine,  the  ocean, 
and  the  river  are  there,  eternal  witnesses  which 
bear  testimony  to  the  past.  The  scene  of  some 
glorious  action  remains  the  same.  If  Leonidas  and 
his  three  hundred  could  return  to  Thermopylae  they 
would  find  it  precisely  what  it  was  in  the  year  480 

B.C. 

We  sat  down  there  and  lunched  off  a  haunch  of 
goat.  Then  we  washed  our  hands  in  the  hot  spring 
Minerva  brought  forth  from  the  earth  to  refresh 
Hercules  when  he  was  wearied  after  his  fight  with 
Antseus.*  One  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  ^3ta  entered 
the  Malian  Bay,  scarcely  stirred  by  the  morning 
breeze.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  water  of 
the  sacred  springs  cast  forth  their  steam  as  they 
turned  the  wheel  of  a  water-mill.  We  must  admire 
progress,  no  doubt,  but  I  confess  that  the  mill  at 
Thermopylae  was  no  less  than  a  profanation  in  my 
eyes.  Near  it  there  is  a  sort  of  tumulus,  which,  of 
•course,  is  reputed  to  be  the  grave  of  Leonidas.  In 
reality  it  is  the  earthwork  of  a  redoubt  raised  during 
the  first  days  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

We  remained  some  time  upon  the  spot  crushing 
the  yellowish  crust  of  crystallization,  the  deposit  of 
the  hot  springs.  We  re-read  Plutarch's  narrative 
of  the  event.  There,  on  the  summit  of  that  hill, 
where  the  arbutus  and  the  leutisk  are  scorched  by 

*  I  picked  up  some  crystals  I  had  found  at  the  edge  of  a  hot 
spring,  and  this  is  the  result  of  analysis  done  in  Paris.  Propor- 
tions : — Carbonate  of  chalk,  94-50  ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  l-75 ; 
sulphate  of  chalk,  1*45 ;  organic  matter,  0-94  ;  sand  and  water, 
1-23. 
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the  wintry  blast,  did  the  Persians,  led  by  Aphialtes, 
the  son  of  Eurydemus,  put  to  flight  the  thousand 
Phocidians.  Thence  they  descended,  trampling  the 
dead  leaves  under  their  feet,  to  attack  the  Spartans 
in  the  rear.  The  spot  where  Leonidas  and  his  com- 
panions awaited  them  is  pointed  out,  the  low  hill 
behind  which  they  had  taken  shelter.  Thermopylae 
is  no  defile,  it  is  simply  a  passage,  a  narrow  closed- 
in  path  between  the  mountain  and  a  marsh,  which 
was  formerly  part  of  the  sea.  When  the  Persian 
soldiers  retreated  their  satraps  struck  them  with 
whips,  and  they  fell  back  into  the  sea.  There  are 
no  high  rocks,  no  displacements  of  the  soil,  but  a 
monotonous  calm  landscape.  Some  water-fowl  picked 
their  way  among  the  reeds,  the  mill  made  a  ticking 
sound,  and  on  the  slopes  of  ^Bta  a  herd  of  goats 
were  browsing.  To  the  north  the  walls  of  Zeituni 
were  visible,  and  beyond  the  bay  the  summit  of  the 
Negropontine  mountains. 

Flaubert  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

"  "Wayfarer,  go  and  say  it  at  Sparta,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Then  how  is  it  that  this  brief  encounter  over- 
shadows the  fame  of  every  great  battle,  of  all  the 
butcheries  recorded  by  the  ancients  ?  It  was  just 
one  of  the  many  engagements  the  vanguard  of  an 
army  take  part  in.  Why  were  these  Spartans  such 
heroes  ?  They  were  three  hundred  ordinary  citizens 
— three  hundred  gardes  nationaux  who  had  left 
their  shops  and  come  here  because  it  was  their  turn 
to  be  called  out.  They  were  all  killed  because  they 
were  attacked  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear,  and  could 
riot  escape  on  either  side.  What  a  splendid  descrip- 
tive scene  it  would  make !  " 

He  was  quite  haunted  by  the  idea  of  writing  a 
description  of  Therraopylas,  and  had  he  lived  he 
would  probably  have  undertaken  it  after  finishing 
Bouvard  and  Pe*cuchet. 

We  left  Thermopylae  and  slept  that  night  at 
Molos.  It  was  the  9th  January ;  the  weather  had 
been  beautiful  since  our  departure  from  Athens; 
the  sun's  rays  were  tempered,  and  the  sky  was  blue 
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and  smiling.  On  the  10th  at  Cheronea,  however, 
where  we  had  some  difficulty  in  protecting  a  blind 
rhapsodist  from  the  fury  of  some  dogs  who  flew  at 
his  ragged  clothes,  the  clouds  began  to  gather  in  a 
menacing  way.  The  cocks  did  not  crow  at  mid- 
night, and  rain  fell  in  the  morning.  We  were  able 
to  reach  Livadia,  but  there  the  guides  declared  they 
would  not  go  any  farther.  On  the  12th  the  weather 
cleared  early  in  the  day,  and  we  took  advantage  of 
it,  sprang  into  our  saddles,  and  set  off  escorted  by  a 
mounted  policeman,  for  we  proposed  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  khan  of  Casa,  which  is  at  Eleuthera, 
and  we  had  to  cross  Cithaeron,  where  the  moun- 
taineers do  not  bear  the  best  of  reputations.  Our 
horses  were  fairly  good,  and  we  rode  at  a  good 
pace,  for  we  had  a  long  day's  journey  before  us, 
and  we  did  not  pause  to  let  the  pack-horses,  which 
followed  behind,  come  up  with  us. 

We  breakfasted  at  the  Sulinari  Khan,  and  in  spite 
of  a  few  heavy  showers  we  had  not  slackened  our 
speed.  In  the  afternoon  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents.  The  plain  was  inundated.  What  could 
we  do  ?  Turn  to  the  left,  and  make  for  Thebes  ? 
Impossible  !  The  country  we  should  have  to  cross 
was  turned  into  a  lake  by  this  time.  The  wiser 
course  seemed  to  be  to  try  and  join  the  carriage 
road  which  traverses  Cithasron.  We  should  avoid 
the  floods,  and  sooner  or  later  reach  Casa.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  our  escort,  who  laughed  at  the 
downpour,  laughed  at  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  shook 
the  wet  off  him  like  a  dog.  He  was  followed  by  a 
Scotch  terrier,  who  barked  and  jumped  round  his 
horse. 

We  reached  a  swollen  stream,  in  which  our 
horses  stood  up  to  their  saddle-girths.  The  little 
terrier  hesitated  and  whined ;  his  master  called  him. 
The  courageous  animal  jumped  into  the  stream, 
began  to  swim,  was  dragged  under  by  the  torrent, 
which  rolled  him  over,  and  cast  him  up  upon  the 
bank  dead.  The  poor  policeman  turned  away  his 
head,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  said  "  Morto,  Morto  !  " 
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He  did  not  laugh  any  more.  Fine,  blinding  snow- 
began  to  fall  when  the  rain  had  ceased.  It  was 
driven  against  us  by  the  north  wind.  The  evening 
was  advancing ;  the  clouds  seemed  to  descend  and 
envelop  the  trees,  and  to  rest  upon  the  earth. 
Facing  us  the  mountain  covered  with  snow  was 
divided  in  half  to  all  appearance  by  an  immense 
cloud.  Not  a  living  creature  was  visible;  the 
solitude  was  complete. 

Soon  darkness  closed  us  in,  but  the  reflection 
from  the  snow  still  lighted  us  a  little.  One  hour, 
two  hours  passed  ;  the  snow  gathered  thickly  upon 
our  clothes,  which  we  shook  from  time  to  time  by  a 
movement  of  the  shoulders.  Our  horses  trod  with 
hesitation.  We  felt  that  they  were  stepping  among 
clumps  of  undergrowth.  Suddenly  the  dragoman 
and  our  guard  stood  still.  We  had  lost  the  track, 
and  had  strayed  from  the  path.  The  road  could 
not  be  distinguished  beneath  the  snow.  The 
policeman  fired  some  pistol  shots  in  the  hope  of 
getting  an  answering  call.  But  silence  reigned. 
Our  horses  grew  restless,  as  if  they  feared  they 
might  be  buried  under  the  constantly  falling  snow. 
We  spent  an  hour  searching  for  the  road ;  our 
clothes  were  saturated,  and  we  were  very  cold. 
The  prospect  of  spending  a  night  upon  Cithseron  in 
such  weather  was  not  agreeable,  but  we  were  full 
of  jokes,  and  our  laughter  kept  us  warm  and 
encouraged  the  men. 

We  resolved  to  turn  our  horses'  heads,  and  to  find 
our  way  to  the  plain  we  had  crossed  that  morning. 
There  were  villages  at  least  in  the  plain,  and 
perhaps  we  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
one. 

We  rode  cautiously,  with  our  horses  on  the  curb, 
to  avoid  a  fall,  and  we  searched  the  horizon  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  light.  We  were  beginning  to 
imagine  that  this  gloomy  ride  would  last  all  night, 
when  the  guard  said  "  Listen  !  "  We  drew  rein, 
and  in  the  far  distance  we  could  hear  the  barking 
of  a  dog.  Then  we  discovered  that  our  dragoman 
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possessed  an  accomplishment  we  had  not  credited 
him  with.  He  was  a  fellow  with  big  prominent 
eyes  like  a  lobster's.  He  had  not  made  himself 
useful  to  us  in  any  way  during  the  expedition ;  he 
could  not  even  cook  the  meals,  but  now  he  evinced 
extraordinary  powers.  He  could  bark  like  a  dog, 
and  he  set  to  work  to  do  so  vigorously.  We 
listened ;  on  our  right  we  heard  answering  barks ; 
for  more  than  half-an-hour  we  walked,  thus  barking 
and  barked  at. 

At  last,  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  we  per- 
ceived, in  spite  of  the  confusing  whiteness,  a  house, 
and  presently  a  village.  All  the  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished, everything  was  closed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  street  some  dogs  barred  our  passage.  The 
policeman  knocked  at  the  closed  shutters  with,  his 
fists  and  the  butt-end  of  his  pistol,  and  demanded 
hospitality. 

Furious  and  terror-stricken  voices  came  from  the 
interior  of  the  houses,  and  bade  us  go  to  the  devil. 
The  replies  came  before  the  questions.  The  very 
walls  seemed  to  cry  out  against  us.  Flaubert  was 
very  merry,  and  said — 

"  The  stranger  is  a  host  sent  by  the  Grods.  His 
feet  must  first  be  washed ;  you  can  read  it  in 
Homer ! " 

The  policeman  asks,  implores,  threatens,  offers 
money,  all  to  no  purpose.  Not  a  door  opens,  and 
the  voices  are  so  angry  that  lest  we  should  be  fired 
at  we  stand  up  under  the  walls.  It  was  a  wild 
scene.  The  snow  was  falling,  the  dogs  howling, 
the  wind  whistled,  the  policeman  swore,  and  the 
voices  from  within  covered  us  with  abuse. 

Suddenly  a  door  opened,  a  man  armed  with  a 
gun  darted  out  of  it,  planted  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  cried  — 

"  Halt !     Who  are  you  ?  " 

The  guard  replied,  "  The  King's  mounted  police, 
escorting  travellers." 

The  man  threw  his  gun  over  his  shoulder  and 
walked  before  us.  We  followed  him  to  the  other 
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extremity  of  the  village,  where  we  found  the  khan, 
the  place  of  general  resort. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  we 
were  under  shelter  at  least.  There  was  one  rather 
large  room  divided  in  half.  One  portion  was  appro- 
priated  to  horses,  cattle,  and  poultry.  In  the  other. 
which  was  raised  above  the  lower  half  by  a  step  of 
beaten  clay,  and  was  like  a  barn,  slept  the  host,  his 
family,  and  their  guests,  who  were  three  ragged 
vagabonds.  The  fire  burned  and  the  smoke  escaped 
as  best  it  could. 

An  old  woman  prepared  us  an  omelette.  She 
shook  the  frying-pan  above  the  fire,  and  at  the  same 
time  shook  her  skirts,  which  gave  forth  an  odour  of 
burned  fat.  Flaubert  smiled  and  turned  to  me. 

"Do  you  remember  Apuleius's  'golden  ass?' 
Quam  pulchre,  quaraque  festive.  Fotis  mea  oloulam 
istam  cum  natibus  intorques  !  " 

We  ate  our  eggs  with  a  very  good  appetite, 
together  with  some  black  bread  and  a  glass  of  raki. 
Our  baggage  had  remained  behind,  and  we  were 
wet  to  the  skin.  We  spread  out  our  garments 
before  the  fire  to  dry,  and  stretched  ourselves  out 
to  sleep  upon  mats  made  of  rushes  and  under  an 
old  woollen  coverlet  riddled  with  holes.  Every  now 
and  again  someone  roused  himself,  threw  a  few 
branches  of  the  dwarf  oak  upon  the  fire,  whioh 
devoured  them  quickly  with  crackling  flames,  and 
lay  down  again  to  resume  his  interrupted  slumbers. 

In  the  morning  Flaubert  discovered  that  he  had 
burnt  his  boots,  and  I  noticed  that  my  great  coat 
had  holes  in  it  from  the  hot  embers  which  hud 
dropped  out  upon  it  from  the  fire. 

This  village  is  called  Kekrouki.  In  Homer's 
time  they  were  more  hospitable. 

When  we  set  out  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning 
we  were  accompanied  by  a  shepherd,  who  acted  as 
our  guide.  The  snow  was  falling  still,  but  this 
time  we  did  not  miss  the  road  over  Citbceron.  At 
ten  o'clock  we  were  at  Eleuthera,  where  we  managed 
to  breakfast,  and  at  five  o'clock  we  entered  Athens. 
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There  we  met  with  a  warm  greeting  from  Colonel 
Touret,  who  had  begun  to  feel  anxious.  Three 
days  later  our  luggage  arrived.  The  guides  had 
taken  refuge  from  stress  of  weather  at  Livadia, 
where  the  inns  are  good,  and  had  waited  till  the 
hurricane  .should  be  over  before  setting  out. 

To  reach  Patras,  where  we  should  find  a  steamer 
bound  for  Brindisi,  we  had  to  traverse  Megaris,  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Argolis,  Laconia,  Messenia, 
Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Achaia.  The  expedition  would 
occupy  fifteen  days,  and  we  needed  a  dragoman 
somewhat  more  intelligent  than  the  one  who  had 
misled  us  on  the  slopes  of  Cithaeron.  We  chose  a 
certain  Francesco  Vitalis,  a  man  full  of  energy,  well 
versed  in  travel,  and  acquainted  with  the  roads.  He 
had  spent  a  brief  period  in  Paris,  and  had  an  im- 
perishable recollection  of  "  its  oysters  and  its  white 
wine." 

His  life  had  been  marked  by  more  than  one 
adventure.  During  the  "War  of  Independence  he 
had  served  as  a  Pallikar,  had  been  wounded  and  im- 
prisoned, and  had  escaped  later  to  suffer  shipwreck. 
The  Turks  had  taken  him  again,  upon  which  he 
turned  renegade,  was  made  a  slave  in  Egypt,  ran  away 
with  his  master's  wife,  and  returned  to  Greece.  He 
was  a  good  talker,  and  liked  to  relate  his  adventures, 
which  always  reminded  me  of  the  episodes  Le  Sage 
has  scattered  through  Gil  Bias. 

We  bade  adieu  to  Athens,  and  exchanged  a  final 
hand-shake  with  Colonel  Touret  on  the  24th 
January,  1850.  We  often  looked  round  to  cast  a 
last  glance  at  the  Acropolis,  upon  that  hill  adorned 
with  temples  by  beauty's  own  hand,  and  where  art 
has  risen  to  a  height  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

Flaubert  was  in  high  spirits.  He  searched  the 
town  of  Megara  to  find  the  house  where  Aspasia 
was  born.  At  Corinth  he  deplored  the  circumstance 
that  the  thousand  courtesans  who  ministered  in 
Venus's  temple  were  no  longer  there  to  come  out 
and  meet  us  with  flutes  and  crotalums. 
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In  the  Argolide  plain,  between  Argos  and  Nauplia, 
he  was  anxious  to  find  the  fountain  of  Canathy  in 
which  Hera  bathed  each  year  that  she  might  renew 
her  maidenhood.  At  Mycaene,  where  Schliemann, 
the  inspired  excavator,  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
treasure  of  the  Pelopidaa,  he  mimicked  the  story  of 
Theramus,  and  almost  succeeded  in  making  his 
horse  fall  by  the  prancing  and  curvetting  he  put  him 
through.  Outside  Argos  he  denounced  the  hydra 
of  Lernia,  and  reproached  him  with  the  degradation 
of  now  turning  a  mill-wheel. 

On  the  29th  January,  after  having  slept  at  the 
khan  of  Krya  Vryssi,  we  started  in  cold  weather, 
and  pursued  our  course  along  an  ancient  roadway 
for  a  considerable  time.  We  walked  our  horses 
over  a  meandering  path  bordered  by  lentisks,  the 
arbutus  plant,  dwarf  oaks,  and  wild  heliotropes. 
Everywhere  grew  irises,  anemones,  and  the  large 
euphorbia.  We  had  climbed  the  mountain-side  on 
which  is  the  village  of  Vourlia,  surrounded  by  its 
poplars.  On  the  summit  light  clouds  came  down 
and  enveloped  us  like  a  vapour  bath. 

For  some  hours  we  had  been  descending  a  road 
covered  with  stones  which  rolled  under  our  horse's 
feet.  Suddenly,  as  we  turned  a  corner,  the  Eurotas, 
bordered  by  oleanders  like  those  which  concealed 
the  swan  watching  for  Leda,  appeared  in  view.  It 
flows  through  a  gorge  which  opens  out  and  loses 
itself  in  a  plain.  It  is  the  plain  of  Laced&mon,  and 
we  skirted  its  high  banks.  Far  away  to  the  south 
rises  Taygetus,  covered  with  snow,  and  hooded  by 
dark  mists,  its  slopes  broken  by  patches  of  forest 
trees  ;  it  seems  to  keep  guard  over  the  land  which 
once  was  Sparta.  Flaubert  rose  in  his  saddle,  and 
exclaimed,  like  Chateaubriand,  "  Loonidaa,  Leoni- 
das  1 " 

In  virtue  of  a  royal  decree  Sparta  is  called  the 
second  town  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  purely 
platonic  distinction  which  refers  to  the  past,  and 
has  very  little  meaning  now.  When  I  visited  it  it 
was  a  small  township,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
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it  should  be  called  Sparta  or  Palaeo-Chorio.  Its 
inhabitants  preferred  the  vulgar  name  to  the  official 
name. 

One  of  the  heads  of  the  police  force  came  to  see 
us.  Flaubert  questioned  him.  Where  was  the 
stadium? — where  the  theatre? — where  the  Platan- 
iste?  Where  was  the  temple  with  the  altar  to 
which  a  statue  of  Ares  had  been  chained  ?  The 
poor  Major  answered  quite  innocently  — 

"  I  do  not  know  exactly ;  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
exact  place  !  " 

Then  to  change  the  conversation,  which  was  a 
little  embarrassing,  he  showed  us  the  flap  of  his 
tunic,  and  observed  — 

"  What  bad  cloth  !  One  is  soaked  through  after 
the  first  shower.  It  absorbs  water  like  a  sponge." 

Flaubert  again  quoted  from  Chateaubriand. 

"  Even  Sparta,"  he  cried,  "  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten her  name." 

In  order  not  to  miss  the  steamer  which  was  to 
take  us  to  Italy  we  had  doubled  our  pace  on  the 
last  stage  of  our  journey,  and  having  left  Dervish- 
Chelebi  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had 
arrived  at  ten  in  the  evening  at  Patras.  The 
steamer  was  less  punctual  than  we  were ;  I  do  not 
know  where  it  was  coming  from,  but  it  could  have 
been  in  no  haste  to  arrive,  and  we  waited  there  nine 
days.  The  time  passed  slowly.  Not  even  Verdi's 
"Komeo  and  Juliet"  and  " Karaiskakis,"  a  Greek 
drama,  played  by  amateurs,  nor  wandering  on  the  sea 
shore  counting  the  vessels  in  the  port,  have  made  me 
forgive  Patras  the  boredom  we  suffered  there  in  spite 
of  those  distractions. 

We  would  gladly  have  gone  across  the  gulf  and 
visited  Missoloughi,  which  shone  white  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  opposite  coast,  but  the  steamer  might 
have  arrived  at  any  moment,  and  we  could  not  have 
run  the  risk  of  its  leaving  without  us.  At  last  it 
came  in  sight.  On  the  15th  of  February  we  went  on 
board,  and  on  the  1 7th  we  disembarked  at  Brindisi 
after  having  touched  at  Zante  and  Corfu. 
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We  had  lived  for  sixteen  months  in  lands  which 
western  people  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  uncivilized, 
in  Egypt,  in  the  Nubian  provinces,  in  lands  subject 
to  the  sublime  porte,  in  countries  overrun  by  the 
Turcoman  nomads,  and  in  Greece.  Everywhere  we 
had  gone  unimpeded,  receiving  every  assistance  from 
the  authorities,  respected  by  the  population,  and 
protected  by  the  officials.  Should  we  not  meet  with 
the  most  obliging  alacrity  in  Italy,  which  considers 
herself  the  home  of  civilization  ?  We  were  not  long 
in  drawing  our  conclusions.  Immediately  on  disem- 
barking, and  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an 
unusually  rough  passage,  we  passed  into  the  Custom 
House  to  have  our  luggage  examined. 

We  were  shut  up  in  a  room  full  of  Custom  House 
officers  and  policemen,  while  other  policemen  guarded 
the  doors.  These  officials  wished  to  verify  our 
signatures  upon  the  passports.  Our  passports  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  did  not  bear  our  signatures.  Here  was  a  grave 
difficulty.  The  Prefect  was  sent  for,  who  came  and 
questioned  us.  Our  baggage  was  severely  over- 
hauled, our  old  clothes  turned  inside  out,  our 
slippers  well  shaken,  our  pistols  confiscated,  and  our 
papers,  which  were  voluminous,  and  which  they 
could  not  understand,  these  worthy  fellows  thought 
it  their  duty  to  read  through.  A  plan  of  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  which  I  had  reconstructed  from  the 
ordinances  of  Sultan  Soliman,  puzzled  them  much. 
I  poured  out  a  torrent  of  explanations,  all  in  vain  ; 
they  mistook  the  Merwa  Hill  for  Vesuvius.  After  a 
long  confabulation  they  were  not  reassured,  for  they 
were  troubled  by  Flaubert's  immense  beard. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  we  were  led  to  the  Prefec- 
ture, where  for  the  price  of  a  few  piastres  we  were 
granted  permission  to  stay  twenty-four  hours  at 
Brindisi,  permission  to  go  to  Naples,  to  hire  a 
vetturino  and  to  engage  post-horses.  Each  of  these 
documents  bore  our  full  signature.  Besides  we  were 
called  upon  to  explain  why  we  were  going  to  Naples, 
where  we  intended  to  put  up,  and  how  long  we 
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thought  of  staying  there.  We  knew  that  letters 
awaited  us  at  Brindisi  Post  Office.  I  insisted  on 
going  for  them.  The  Prefect  handed  them  to  us 
with  much  affability ;  they  had  been  made  over  to 
him  and  he  had  saved  us  the  trouble  of  breaking 
the  seals. 

At  this  date  Southern  Italy  was  in  a  deplorable 
state. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  the  population.  King  Ferdinand, 
whom  his  people  had  nicknamed  Bomba,  was  ready 
to  die  of  fright,  and  lived  in  constant  expectation  of 
a  revolution,  with  drums  beating  and  incendiary 
torches  breaking  in  upon  him.  On  the  15th  May, 
1848,  with  the  help  of  Swiss  and  Bavarian  mer- 
cenaries, he  had  cancelled  the  constitution  he  had 
granted.  His  subjects  were  reduced  to  silence,  to 
torpor,  and  to  secret  courses.  There  were  informers 
everywhere,  and  no  one  was  safe  from  suspicion. 
Only  one  newspaper,  the  official  organ,  was  tolerated, 
and  that  scarcely  wrote  of  anything  lest  it  should 
write  too  much.  On  the  one  side  there  was  the  royal 
or  official  censorship,  and  on  the  other  the  ecclesias- 
tical censorship.  Books  were  examined  and  fre- 
quently suppressed.  Street  preachers  took  up  their 
station  out  of  doors,  as  if  trying  to  rival  the  perform- 
ance of  Polichmello.  The  pourboire  was  everywhere 
so  excessive  that  it  had  become  quite  an  institution. 
Soldiers  on  guard  before  the  palace  asked  for  alms. 
The  bourgeoisie  hid  behind  closed  doors,  and  scarcely 
dared  to  show  itself.  Insolent  Lazzaronis  and  thieves 
were  in  possession  of  the  streets.  There  were  ruffians 
at  every  street  corner,  and  in  such  numbers  that 
they  were  more  plentiful  than  the  beggars,  although 
the  whole  town  begged. 

At  Pompeii  we  had  to  fight  some  veteran  soldiers, 
who  tried  to  hinder  us  from  taking  down  a  few 
notes.  The  police  at  Paastum  insisted  on  escorting 
us  against  our  wish,  and  exacted  an  indemnity.  A 
ransom  paid  to  some  Fra  Diavolo  of  a  freebooter 
would  have  been  less  costly. 
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After  the  suppression  of  the  risings  of  1848, 
during  the  period  I  write  of,  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  Italy  still  existed.  French  troops  were 
encamped  in  the  Papal  States.  They  upheld  the 
Pope,  it  is  true,  but  they  also  protected  the  Romans, 
and  as  they  could  not  give  satisfaction  to  either 
party  without  displeasing  the  other  they  were  hated 
by  both.  In  the  Venetian  States  and  in  Lombardy 
Austria  did  not  rule  over  the  population ;  she 
oppressed  them. 

Loaded  cannon  looked  down  upon  the  public  square 
of  many  a  town.  The  serpent  of  Milan  and  the  lion 
of  Saint  Mark  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Haps- 
burg  eagle.  Conquered  Hungary  was  set  to  guard 
Italy,  and  Italy,  crushed  and  broken,  was  set  to 
guard  Hungary,  and  thus  secured  the  iron  crown 
and  the  crown  of  Saint  Etienne  upon  the  apostolic 
and  royal  brow.  From  the  Adige  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentutn  the  Italian  race  was  involved  in  dark- 
ness.  In  the  extreme  North- West  only  a  watch- 
fire  was  still  burning,  a  feeble  flame  which  wavered 
and  at  times  seemed  to  expire.  This  uncertain  light 
flickered  about  Piedmont.  Was  it  a  beacon  recently 
lighted  or  a  funeral  torch  about  to  be  extinguished  ? 
It  was  hard  to  say. 

In  Piedmont,  too,  there  was  a  little  short-sighted, 
stout  man,  of  few  words,  ironical  and  clear-headed, 
called  Camille  Cavour,  who  was  feeling  his  way  in 
politics,  and  repeating  a  saying  which  was  to  become 
historic :  "  Italy  is  an  artichoke  which  must  be 
eaten  leaf  by  leaf."  Seventeen  years  after  Novara, 
Piedmont  was  at  Milan,  Naples,  and  Venice. 

Flaubert  and  I  vainly  tried  to  escape  from  every- 
thing political.  The  political  question  forced  itself 
upon  us  through  the  thousand  and  one  interfering 
manoeuvres  of  the  police  force,  which  had  us  followed 
in  the  Museums,  watched  us  at  lunch  and  at  Cape 
Misenum,  and  listened  to  our  conversation  in  the 
galleries  of  Herculaneum.  Without  hindering  us 
they  were  vexatious,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion we  abandoned,  on  their  account,  expeditions  we 
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had  planned.  We  were  left  alone  in  Rome,  and  I 
was  able  to  take  my  notes  in  the  Etruscan  Museum 
without  seeing  a  custodian  look  over  my  shoulder  to 
peer  into  the  note-book.  We  had  been  anxious  to 
investigate  at  Corneto,  to  look  for  fibula?  and  vases, 
but  the  formalities  we  should  have  had  to  face  would 
have  been  too  lengthy,  and  we  decided  to  give  up 
the  project. 

Flaubert  was  happy  in  Rome,  and  as  in  the  days 
of  his  early  youth  he  evoked  the  shades  of  the 
gladiators,  only  now  it  was  upon  the  steps  of  the 
Coliseum,  with  his  stick  he  struck  the  pavement 
of  the  Sacred  Way,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  triumph  of  Titus  when  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  was  borne  before  him. 

"  The  world  in  all  its  immensity,"  says  F.  Ruckert, 
"  belongs  to  the  traveller." 

We  had  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  We  were  about  to  return  to  a 
conventional,  methodical,  well-regulated  mode  of 
life,  to  have  our  place  assigned  us  in  the  roll-call  of 
civilization.  The  tent,  the  desert,  the  palm  tree, 
the  vagrant  stream,  now  belonged  to  the  past  for 
us,  as  did  our  long  rides  with  the  Bedouins,  the 
smoke  of  the  narghilehs,  when  we  hearkened  to  the 
double  flute,  accompanied  by  the  perpetual  bass 
notes  of  the  darboukas.  Our  days  would  no  longer 
be  spent  under  the  sun  in  untrammelled  freedom. 
We  were  going  back  to  houses  of  five  stories  in 
crowded  streets,  to  tight-fitting  garments  to  order, 
and  regularity.  I  shrank  from  the  thought,  and  I 
asked  myself :  "  Why  am  I  not  at  Shiraz  or  at  Per- 
sepolis  ?  " 

When  we  re-entered  Paris  in  the  month  of  May, 
1851,  we  imagined  that  our  literary  apprenticeship 
was  over.  We  were  not  then  aware  that  a  writer's 
apprenticeship  to  his  art  should  only  end  with  his 
life — that  he  may  die  a  centenarian,  and  be  still  in 
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